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Preface 


The Minor Prophets should never have been referred to as “the Minor Prophets.” The title 
probably came about because they were shorter than the “Major Prophets,” but the term “Mi- 
nor” in the minds of some came to mean “of lesser importance.” This has caused some mis- 
understanding. These writings of the Old Testament are among the richest treasures of the 
entire Bible. Because they are “old book,” Christians tend to neglect them or ignore them al- 
together. 

In my own study, I have not had any greater pleasure than to investigate the messages of these 
twelve books. They are intriguing, interesting, infonnative, and challenging. They speak to 
our own generation in ways which no other literature, Biblical or secular can. Not only do 
they show us what life was like among the Israelites during some very crucial times, but they 
also dare us to look within ourselves, to evaluate and challenge our own culture, to rethink our 
theology, and to seek to bring our own society closer to God. These are books, not simply to 
be read before we go to bed at night, but to be studied very diligently. Only then can we 
begin to grasp the depth of understanding of God, ourselves, and our society. These twelve 
writers present Israel to us as no other writers do. They draw back the curtain of our own 
lives so that we can more effectively look within ourselves, if we have the courage to do so. 
When looking at Israel through the eyes of these prophets we see that their situation is our sit- 
uation. Their problems are our problems. Their sins are our sins. Their failures are our fail- 
ures. Their despair and frustrations are our despair and frustrations. At every turn we find the 
prophet speaking to the twenty-first century, not just to the eighth, seventh, sixth, or fifth cen- 
turies before Christ. 

Since the Middle Eastern empires played such an important role in the history of Israel and 
Judah, a brief introductory chapter is included. The dates of various events and rulers are giv- 
en so that you will be able to place them in a sort of chronological setting. For the most part 
these dates are not exact because there are some unknown chronological factors which are 
difficult to ascertain. Therefore you will find that various chronologists and other scholars 
differ on many of these dates. 

Finally, a review of the history of Israel and Judah during the Divided Kingdom and the Post 
Exilic periods, particularly beginning in the eighth century B.C. is very important in under- 
standing and appreciating the prophetic writings. You will notice that very little emphasis is 
given to the predictive element in these writings. All too frequently we become so absorbed 
in the possible Messianic applications that we forget to deal with the situation and people who 
were the original recipients of these messages. We must first understand the meaning of the 
messages in the context of the time they were delivered before we can go forward. If we do 
not place ourselves into the historical, cultural, religious, economic, and political situation of 
the original recipients we will miss the greater part of the value of these writings. 
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Chapter I 

Historical Notes on the Empires 


Introduction 

The history of the nations located between the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers is both fascinating 
and tragic. The ancient Greeks referred to this region as Mesopotamia - “between the rivers.” 
Three of the Mesopotamian empires, active from the 11 th century B.C. into the 4 th century 
B.C., had a profound effect on Israel and Judah. Since Assyria, Babylon, and Persia played 
dominant roles in the captivities of Israel and Judah, as well as the events which led up to 
those captivities, it is important that we know something of the general character and ambi- 
tions of these empires and their leaders. 

The study of the prophets must also include infonnation on the historical, cultural, social, and 
religious background of the nations which were in the immediate vicinity of Israel. The cul- 
tural borrowing which characterized Hebrew history from the time of the conquest until the 
Babylonian Exile resulted in many of the problems which ultimately led to the captivities of 
God’s people. Therefore knowledge of those countries is also essential. This introductory 
chapter will briefly survey some of the important features of the three great Mesopotamian 
empires just mentioned. 

The Geography and General Character of Assyria 

The ancient country of Assyria was located in the northern portion of what is modern day 
Iraq, extending from roughly the northern border of Iraq to the mouth of the Little Zab River 
which is about 70 miles (1 12 km.) south of modem day Mosul, Iraq. Thus the north-south dis- 
tance covered by ancient Assyria was about 175 miles (281 km). The Little Zab River is a 
tributary which joins the Tigris River roughly half way between modern Mosul and Baghdad. 
The area of the ancient Assyrian nation was approximately that of the state of Kansas, but it 
was triangular in shape, covering around 82,000 square miles (212,500 square km.). The 
western part of the country was primarily arid grassy plains with few trees, and was populated 
mostly by Bedouins. The eastern portion was fertile and well watered, making it good agri- 
cultural land. Assyria’s neighbors were the ancient countries of Armenia to the northwest, 
Media to the east, Sumer-Akkad, to the south, and Mitanni to the west. The Sumer-Akkad 
region was later called Chaldea or Babylonia. 

As the Assyrian Empire grew, its important cities were Nineveh, Ashur, and Calah each of 
which served at various times as its capital. Ancient Nineveh is across the Tigris River from 
modem day Mosul, Iraq. Ashur, the first capital of Assyria, is now the small modern day vil- 
lage of Ash Sharqa(, Iraq (population about 5,000) which is about 50 miles (80 km.) south of 
Mosul. Ancient Calah is the present day city of Nimrud, Iraq, about 20 miles (32 km.) south 
of Mosul. 

During the period from 934 B.C. until 609 B.C., after a great many conquests, the Assyrian 
Empire was the most powerful and largest state in the Middle East. It stretched from the 
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southern and eastern borders of modem day Iraq northward and westward through Syria and 
southward through Palestine down to the southern border of Egypt. This is roughly the Fertile 
Crescent. It also included some eastern portions of modern day Turkey known as Anatolia. 

Although the language of Assyria was different from that of Babylon, the script used by the 
Assyrians was a form similar to the Babylonian cuneiform. In addition, the cultures and tradi- 
tions of both were closely li nk ed. Some of the later Assyrian kings, particularly Ashurbanipal 
(669-627 B.C.) took pride in the fact that their own libraries were stacked with copies of Bab- 
ylonian literary documents. In 1853 the library of Ashurbanipal was discovered by Hormuzd 
Rassam, an Iraqi archaeologist. Some of these documents described Assyrian marriage cus- 
toms, religious practices, and property laws which were similar to those of Babylon. Howev- 
er the Assyrian god Ashur was substituted for the Babylonian god Marduk. One of the im- 
portant annual religious celebrations during the early 2 nd millennium B.C. was the fertility rite 
of a sexual relationship between the king and a priestess. This was sometimes public, and it 
represented the king’s ritual marriage to a goddess of fertility. The ceremony was supposed 
to ensure fertility of the land, the people, and the livestock. 

The Rise and Conquests of the Assyrian Empire 

In about 2335 B.C. Sargon I (c. 2335-2279 B.C.) became king of Assyria and began the ex- 
pansion of his kingdom. He united Sumer and Akkad to the south, and also moved northward 
in his conquests. He is considered to be the first empire builder in the annals of history. In 
about 2000 B.C. that Empire collapsed when the Amorites infiltrated and conquered much of 
Mesopotamia. They had come from the Arabian Desert, and were called, “the Westerners.” 
During the Israelite conquest of Canaan (possibly about 1250 B.C.) the Amorites were also 
found in Palestine. (See Josh. 24:15.) By 1850 B.C. the Assyrians were again expanding, 
moving into Anatolia (an eastern portion of modem day Turkey) and to the coast of the Medi- 
terranean where they carried on trade in copper, gold, silver, tin and textiles. This was the 
first centrally organized empire in the Middle East. It was divided into districts with adminis- 
trative councils and general governmental organizations. A census of the population was tak- 
en at regular intervals. 

In spite of the efficient organization of the empire however, it was short lived. In about 1790 
B.C. Hammurabi, king of Babylon defeated his enemies to the north, and Assyria became a 
part of the Babylonian Empire. Hammurabi is famous for creating the first legal code in his- 
tory. A copy of the Code engraved on a block of black basalt 7 ft 5 in. (2.25 m) high was dis- 
covered in the winter of 1901-02 by a group of French archaeologists at Susa, Iraq, formerly 
ancient Elam. In part, the Code contains a whole group of humane laws for the protection of 
the poor and downtrodden, assuring justice for them. His code of laws became the standard 
legal code for many surrounding nations. 

But Hammurabi’s empire was also short lived, ending when the Hurrians from the north in- 
vaded Mesopotamia and seized political power. By 1500 B.C. the kingdom of Mitanni, to the 
west of Assyria, had extended its influence and the Assyrians became subject to them until 
about 1360 B.C. At that time the Hittites, who had been occupying the area north and west of 
Assyria, moved in and conquered most of the northern portion Mesopotamia. The Assyrians, 
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under king Ashur-uballit took advantage of the confusion created by this invasion, and this 
freed the Assyrians from Mitanni rule. The Israelites were in Egypt during this period. 

About the time of Israel’s conquest of Canaan (1200 B.C.) there was considerable turmoil in 
Mesopotamia with various nations rising and falling as they attempted to conquer their neigh- 
bors. All the while the Assyrians were developing a reputation for brutality and cruelty which 
became the scourge of the Middle East and the fear of many nations. Shortly before the time 
of Israel’s King Saul (c. 1020-1000 B.C.), Tiglath-Pileser I (1115-1077 B.C.) led Assyria to a 
successful expansion through Syria (Aram) to the north and west, leaving a trail of massacred 
victims and carrying slaves away from their homeland. His exploits led him as far as the 
Mediterranean Sea. A little later he moved back into Mesopotamia going southward into 
Babylon which he plundered. These conquests led Assyria to new heights which continued 
through the 10 th century B.C. The Aramaeans were his only real opposition to these expan- 
sions. 

The Aramaeans occupied the area of northern Mesopotamia between the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers. In the Old Testament it is referred to as Paddan-Naharaim (“Aram of the Two Riv- 
ers”) and as Paddan-Aram (“The Field of Aram”) in the accounts of Abraham’s servant going 
to find a wife for Isaac. See Gen. 24: 10 and Gen. 25:20. It is roughly the same as Aram (Syr- 
ia) although in very early periods Syria was further to the west of the Aramaeans. The main 
city of the Aramaeans was Haran where Abraham had lived prior to his migration to Canaan. 

Ashurnasirpal I (1050-1032 B.C.), the grandson of Tiglath-Pileser I, was sickly and unable to 
effectively lead his annies into battle. Three of his penitential prayers have been preserved in 
which he asked the goddess Ishtar why he was experiencing so much adversity. He speaks of 
his good deeds, but also confesses some guilt, and asks for forgiveness and health. For about 
100 years after Ashurnasirpal I, very little is known of Assyrian activities. 

From the 13 th century B.C. until the time of Tiglath-Pileser I very few changes occurred in the 
social climate of Assyria. Documents from this period contain laws and customs of their 
time. Some of them define marriage regulations, and the position of women. For example, a 
man was allowed to send away his wife with or without divorce. Outside of the home women 
were greatly restricted including the requirement to wear a veil. In the case of adultery the 
husband was permitted to kill, maim, or torture his guilty wife. The death penalty, forced la- 
bor, and flogging were common. The penal laws in Assyria were generally more severe than 
those in surrounding countries. 

Ashurnasirpal II (884-859 B.C.) arose about the time of King Jehoshaphat of Judah and Kings 
Baasha through Ahab of Israel. He invaded many of his neighbors to the north and east, but 
avoided Syria toward the northwest. He also steered clear of Babylon and other more power- 
ful neighbors to the south. As his predecessors had done, he also left a legacy of cruelty and 
barbarism in his treatment of those he conquered. Documents have been discovered which 
describe flogging, torturing, and beheading, showing these to be common fonns of punish- 
ments. Ashurnasirpal II details some of these practices. The systematic deportation of those 
conquered, and their resettlement in various parts of the empire tended to break a sense of na- 
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tionalism among them. The deportees also provided forced labor for the various building pro- 
jects of the king. Syria had broken away from Assyria and had become powerful itself. 

In spite of his ruthlessness as a conqueror and ruler, Ashurnasirpal II was able to inspire 
great architecture and artistic development to a point not seen before. He built and enlarged 
temples, and left hundreds of large limestone slabs which were used as murals. These were 
done in relief and painting, and depicted mythological themes and symbolic fertility rites in 
which the king participated. His palace was ornate, and covered about 25,000 square meters, 
(269,000 square feet) or a little over 6 Acres. The chief god was Ninurta, the god who reor- 
ganized the creation of the universe according to an ancient Sumerian myth. 

It was greatly advantageous to the nations of Mesopotamia to have access to the Mediterrane- 
an Sea in order to take advantage of the commercial and economic opportunities which this 
would offer. Syria, Lebanon, and Israel became prime targets for the ambitions of Assyria. 
In another direction Babylonia was also a target area since whoever controlled it would have 
access to the Persian Gulf. Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.), the son of Ashurnasirpal II, con- 
tinued his father’s quests by conducting 32 military campaigns during his 35 year reign, pri- 
marily moving toward the west. 

In 853 B.C. he fought against a variety of nations at Qarqar, a city on the Orontes River, just 
north of Damascus. Israel, under King Ahab allied itself with the Syrians and others in this 
battle against the Assyrians. Although the battle is not mentioned in the Bible, the Black Obe- 
lisk of Shalmaneser III, which was discovered at Calah (Nimrud, Iraq) in 1843, reports events 
of the battle. The Obelisk speaks of “Ahab the Israelite” fighting against the Assyrians in the 
campaign. The inscriptions state that Ahab’s army consisted of 2,000 chariots and 10,000 in- 
fantrymen. The Black Obelisk also claims that Shalmaneser gained a great victory at Qarqar, 
but scholars believe this was an exaggeration. Such monarchs are known to have given high- 
ly inflated reports of their successes. 

In addition to reporting the battle of Qarqar, the Black Obelisk tells us that Shalmaneser ex- 
tracted tribute from various nations including Syria and Israel. Numbers of images are shown 
on the upper portion of the Obelisk which are described in its inscriptions. One of these in- 
scriptions explains the image of King Jehu of Israel bowing down and kissing the feet of King 
Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.) as he paid tribute money to his conqueror. This monument is 
now in the British Museum. In spite of his military interests and the ruthlessness of his treat- 
ment of those he conquered, the arts and literary works continued to grow in importance dur- 
ing the reign of Shalmaneser. He subjugated many of the cities of Syria and Palestine, and 
also made himself the ruler of Babylonia. 

Toward the end of his reign a civil war ensued, and the empire lost much of its power for 
about seventy-five years. During part of this time Shalmaneser IV (783-773 B.C.) ruled the 
empire but very little is known about his reign except that some commerce and some expand- 
ed trade created a well-to-do commercial class of people. While this was taking place the As- 
syrian cities were growing rapidly. 

Many documents and inscriptions have survived to give us a detailed account of the Assyrians 
from 745 B.C. until 640 B.C. Among these are about 2,400 letters, most of them fragmen- 
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tary, and many royal inscriptions. Some of these are governmental reports on foreign affairs, 
inscriptions of various sorts, oracles and queries to the sun god concerning political matters, 
prayers from the king, treaties, religious cultic customs, etc. 

In 745 B.C. Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B.C.) came to the throne, and made a deliberate at- 
tempt to restore the power and expanse of Assyrian influence. His plans included movement 
into the Syro-Palestinian area. He took firm control of Syria, and began moving toward Isra- 
el. Just prior to these movements in about 746 B.C., King Jeroboam II of Israel died. He was 
succeeded by a whole group of kings, some of whom were very weak, reigning only a few 
months. Civil war and a group of military coups took place in Israel. Zechariah, the son of 
Jeroboam II, reigned only six months and was assassinated by Shallum who reigned only one 
month and was assassinated by Menahem. He reigned for ten years, and II Kgs. 15:19 men- 
tions that he paid tribute to “Pul,” king of Assyria. This took place about 738 B.C. Assyrian 
inscriptions confirm the Biblical statements showing that “Pul” was a personal name of Tig- 
lath-Pileser III. He allowed Menahem to continue to rule Israel after the payment of tribute 
money. However, these events really marked the end of Israel as a sovereign nation. From 
this time until the Assyrian captivity of Israel, the Israelite kingdom had no true independ- 
ence. 

In Israel Pekahiah, the son of Menahem reigned two years but was assassinated by Pekah who 
reigned twenty years. Tiglath-Pileser III invaded Israel during this time, and II Kings 16:1-9 
tells of the alliance between Israel and Syria. The Syro-Israelite armies marched against Jeru- 
salem, killing many of their own countrymen, but were not able to completely overcome 
them. Ahaz, king of Judah then appealed to Tiglath-Pileser III for assistance, in his war with 
the Syrian-Israelite coalition. He received their assistance. The Assyrians then took Galilee, 
Gilead, and other territory in Israel, and deported many of the Israelites to Assyria (II Kgs. 
15:29). Hoshea then assassinated Pekah, king of Israel, and took over his throne in Samaria. 

In about 725 B.C., while Hoshea (732-722 B.C.) was king of Israel, Assyria moved into Isra- 
el. During this time Hezekiah was in his fourth year as king of Judah. Shalmaneser V (727- 
722 B.C.), the son of Tiglath-Pileser III, laid siege to Samaria in 725 B.C. and the city fell in 
722, bringing the final destruction of the Kingdom of Israel. Shalmaneser V died or was killed 
during the siege of Samaria, and the task was finalized by his successor, Sargon II. 

Sargon was unknown to historians except for a single mention of him in Is. 20:1, causing 
many historians and Old Testament scholars to doubt the validity of the Biblical reference. In 
1843, however, Paul Emile Botta, a French consular agent stationed in Mosul, Iraq was 
searching for the ancient city of Nineveh. He was digging at the mound of Khorsabad, about 
14 miles northeast of modem day Mosul, Iraq. Botta did not discover Nineveh, but he suc- 
ceeded in digging up mins of a city which had been founded by the hitherto unknown Assyri- 
an king named Sargon. It was the first non-Biblical reference to an Assyrian king by this 
name who lived during this period. Sargon I had reigned over the Assyrians from about 2335 
B.C. until 2279 B.C. Obviously that was not the Sargon of whom Isaiah was speaking. Fur- 
ther excavations by the French government in 1851, and the Oriental Institute of the Universi- 
ty of Chicago in 1928 and 1936 resulted in the discovery of Sargon’s palace, his Annals, and 
numerous other valuable artifacts, treasures, statues and reliefs. As a result of these excava- 
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tions scholars now have a relatively complete history of the reign of Sargon II, an official list 
of kings of Assyria from very ancient times, and numerous inscriptions and other valuable 
data. Much of this is now in the British Museum in London. 

Sargon II was a successful warrior, conquering the Syrians, the Medes, and the Babylonians. 
His empire extended to the border of Egypt, and was tightly organized and efficiently run. 
Although this was Assyria’s most powerful era there were still uprisings among many of the 
conquered nations. 

The people of the Empire were somewhat united in language, culture, and religion and the 
future appeared to be bright indeed. Sennacherib, Sargon’s son, moved his capital to Nineveh 
on the eastern shore of the Tigris River. In 694 B.C. he used a navy to assist in the conquest of 
Babylon. When the city of Babylon was seething with unrest, Sennacherib completely de- 
stroyed it. 

The Decline of the Assyrian Empire 

Egypt managed to free itself from Assyrian rule, and was busy recapturing some of its own 
territory fonnerly lost to Assyrian conquests. Syria was also in the process of rebelling 
against the barbarous Assyrians, so the Assyrians saw their power slipping away. 

Hoshea became king of Israel in about 732 B.C., and was the ruling monarch at the time of 
the fall of Samaria ten years later. There are some chronological difficulties during this peri- 
od, but II Kings 17-18 indicate that either Ahaz or Hezekiah was king of Judah at the time of 
Samaria’s destruction. The chronology is not clear at this point. (This difficulty is seen by 
comparing the following passages in II Kings: II Kgs. 16:1-2, 17:1-6, 18:1-2, 18:9-15.) There 
can be little doubt that the new found freedom of Babylon, Syria, and Egypt encouraged Hez- 
ekiah to try to break the grip which Assyria had on Judah (II Kgs. 18:7-8). 

Near the beginning of his reign (probably between 718-715 B.C.), Hezekiah declared Judah to 
be free from Assyrian domination, and refused to pay tribute. As stated above, steps were 
taken by Shalmaneser IV to reestablish a strong presence in Palestine. The Assyrians had tak- 
en Israel captive in 722 B.C. and around 701B.C. Sennacherib invaded the southern part of 
Judah and subdued certain fortified cities, one of which was Lachish. Sennacherib was very 
proud of his victory at Lachish, and had a very large relief carved in a stone slab and placed in 
his palace in Nineveh. This was discovered in 1843 by Paul E. Botta when he spent about 
three months excavating the site of ancient Nineveh. This relief is now in the British Museum. 

Sennacherib’s invasion of Palestine in 701 B.C. stirred Hezekiah’s fear of the Assyrians as 
described in II Kgs. 18:13-17. Hezekiah then robbed his own temple and the royal treasury in 
order to give the Assyrians three hundred talents of silver and thirty talents of gold as tribute. 
He was again threatened when Sennacherib sent his supreme commander from Lachish to Je- 
rusalem to issue a challenge to Hezekiah and the Jews (II Kgs. 18:18-37). Isaiah visited the 
king of Judah telling him about the Lord’s plans to spare Jerusalem. God sent an angel to 
smite the Assyrians causing them to return to Nineveh. 
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In about 681 B.C. Sennacherib was worshipping at the temple of the god Ninurta when one or 
two of his sons attacked and assassinated him. Since Sennacherib had treated the gods Ninurta 
and Marduk with disrespect, some believed that this assassination was an act of divine retribu- 
tion. Esarhaddon (681-669 B.C.), a son of Sennacherib, was chosen to succeed his father, alt- 
hough he was not the older son. He was confinned by an imperial council, and became king, 
causing some unrest within royal circles. Unlike his father, he was somewhat friendly to the 
Babylonians, and rebuilt the city of Babylon. He attacked Egypt in 674-673 B.C., but his first 
attempt was unsuccessful. In 671 B.C. he was successful in capturing Memphis which was the 
Egyptian capital at that time. 

Ashurbanipal (668-627 B.C.) succeeded his father Esarhaddon. This selection also caused 
some dissention within the kingdom. Esarhaddon had three sons, the oldest of whom had 
died as a youth. Instead of selecting the second son to become king, the third son, Ashurbani- 
pal was chosen. It is thought that the intervention of his grandmother played an important 
role in his selection, because she thought him better qualified than his older brother, and was 
said to have a superior education. Ashurbanipal put down a rebellion in Egypt, gained victory 
over Tyre, and began collecting tribute from the conquered nations which had lapsed in their 
payments. Later however, he lost control over Egypt. 

A great intellectual achievement of Ashurbanipal was the establishment of his library in Ni- 
neveh. Its discovery has provided scholars with excellent information in their study of ancient 
Mesopotamia. He also left more inscriptions of his own than any of his predecessors. In 635 
B.C. there was a civil war in Assyria which began the demise of the Empire. Ashurbanipal 
had twin sons, one of whom was to succeed him. However the brothers fought against each 
other causing further confusion and instability in the Empire. These events continued the dete- 
rioration of the Assyrian Empire. 

In 627 B.C., the same year that Ashurbanipal died, Nabopolassar became king of the Chalde- 
ans (627-605 B.C.), and by 626 B.C. he had forced the Assyrians out of Erech (Uruk), an im- 
portant city about 75 miles south of Babylon. He crowned himself king of Babylonia and be- 
gan his own conquest of neighboring nations including some Assyrians holdings as far away 
as Egypt. He joined the Medes to attack and destroy Nineveh, the capital city of Assyria. It 
fell in 612 B.C. after a brief three month siege. The Assyrian army retreated to Haran in Syr- 
ia, where they attempted to set up a sort of kingdom in exile, but it failed. Although a number 
of aspiring and pretender kings arose, Assyria never regained its position. Instead, Babylon 
became the predominant power facing the nations of the Middle East. 

Nabopolassar, died in 605 B.C. while his son, Nebuchadnezzar II, was just completing a 
bloody victory against the Egyptians at Carchemish in Syria. Nebuchadnezzar immediately 
returned to Babylon where he succeeded his father as king. 

The Rise of the Neo-Babylonian Empire 

Shortly before the death of Nabopolassar, Jehoahaz had become king of Judah. This was 
about 609 B.C. Just three month into his reign the Egyptians invaded Judah and deposed him, 
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replacing him with Eliakim, his brother as a puppet king. They changed Eliakim’s name to 
Jehoiakim, and he reigned over Judah for eleven years. 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century the German archaeologist Robert Koldeway 
discovered a group of clay tablets in Babylon which proved to be valuable sources of histori- 
cal data for the period from 626-556 B.C. These tablets are called the Babylonian Chronicle, 
and publication of their findings and texts began about 1887. The Chronicle, written in cunei- 
form script, gives an itemized list of the exploits of the Babylonian kings beginning with 
Nabopolassar’s rebellion against Assyrian rule in Erech. They also include some other 
events, from 626 B.C. until 556 B.C., with a gap in the text of only six years. According to 
the Chronicle, Nabopolassar’s victory was celebrated on Nov. 23, 626 B.C. The Chronicle is 
precise in stating the year of most of the accomplishment it records by identifying the year of 
the reign of certain kings. This has given scholars a benchmark for the chronology of Baby- 
lon and some other nations, and has also provided scholars with their first infonnation con- 
cerning the struggles of the Babylonians against the Assyrians and the fall of Nineveh. 

Almost immediately after Nebuchadnezzar became king of Babylonia he began extensive 
building projects in the city of Babylon, making it the most beautiful city in the world. These 
projects however did not deter him from conducting numerous military campaigns. He in- 
vaded Egypt, but he had continuous trouble keeping the Egyptians under his control. During 
this time Egypt made various incursions into Palestine, and some of the Jews were debating 
among themselves about Babylon and Egypt. They seemed to believe that either Babylon or 
Egypt would finally be their captors, and they wanted to court the favor of the one who would 
treat the Jews in the most kindly way. They thought they had to make a choice of whether to 
pledge their loyalty to Egypt or to Babylonia. Jeremiah warned them not to flee to Egypt but 
to remain in the land. However, a group of Jews kidnapped him and carried him with them to 
Egypt. See Jer. 43:1-7. Many of them settled at Elephantine, a small island near the first cata- 
ract of the Egyptian Nile River. 

The Babylonian Chronicle describes a battle between Egypt and Babylon which is not record- 
ed in the Bible, but may have some bearing on these events. In that battle Egypt was the vic- 
tor over the Babylonians. This may have given Jehoiakim courage to rebel against the Baby- 
lonians, and II Kgs. 24:1-7 seems to indicate that Jehoiakim was expecting help from Egypt. 
The Egyptian victory over Babylon may also have encouraging some of the Jews to take Jer- 
emiah and go to Egypt. Jehoiakim’s decision turned out to be disastrous for Judah, and 
brought about his deportation. See II Kgs. 24-25 and II Chron. 36:6. See also Jer. 42-44 for 
additional information. Jehoiakim died about 598 B.C. and his son Jehoiachin succeeded him. 

Jehoiachin was only eighteen years old when he became king, and he had reigned only three 
months when Nebuchadnezzar and his army returned to Jerusalem and laid siege to the city. 
The siege was lifted, and the city survived for a short time. Nebuchadnezzar took all of the 
treasures out of the temple and from the royal palace, and took Jehoiakim to Babylon as a 
prisoner. Thousands of Jews were taken captive, and only the poor, unskilled, and uneducat- 
ed were left in the land. He then set up Jehoiakim’s uncle, Mattaniah, as a puppet king, 
changing his name to Zedekiah. He remained king for eleven years. Zedekiah also rebelled 
against Nebuchadnezzar, and in 589 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar returned to Jerusalem and laid 
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siege to the city. In 587 B.C. the city fell and was completely destroyed. See II Kgs. 24:1 — 
25:30 for the Biblical account of this. 

The destruction of Jerusalem is dated in the Babylonian Chronicle. In an article in the Bibli- 
cal Archaeological Reader, David Noel Freedman, distinguished American archaeologist, 
quotes from the Babylonian Chronicle in the following excerpt: 

The siege and capture of Jerusalem are described as follows: “In the seventh year, 
the month of Kislev, the king of Akkad mustered his troops, marched to the Hatti-land, 
and encamped against the city of Judah and on the second day of the month of 
Adar he seized the city and captured the king. He appointed there a king of his 
own choice (lit. heart), received its heavy tribute and sent (them) to Babylon.” 
There can be no doubt that the captured king was Jehoiachin while the appointed one 
was Zedekiah. We have a fixed date not only for the capture of Jerusalem, but also for 
the chronology of the last kings of Judah: 2, Adar 7. Nebuchadnezzar = 15/16 March, 
597 B.C. Jehoichin’s brief reign of three months ended on March 16, 597. His acces- 
sion is to be dated in December 598 which also marks the death of Jehoiakim. . . 
Computing in the other direction, the end of Jehoiachin’s reign also marks the begin- 
ning of Zedekiah’s reign. Zedekiah’s first regnal year began the following month, 
April, 597. His eleventh and final year began therefore in April, 587; his reign termi- 
nated with his capture just before the destruction of Jerusalem, in July of the same 
year. 

(David Noel Freedman, “The Babylonian Chronicle,” in The Biblical Archaeological Reader. 
Edited by G. Ernest Wright and David Noel Freedman, Garden City, New York: Anchor 
Books, Doubleday and Company, 1961, pp. 1 19-120.) 

Under Nebuchadnezzar the Babylonian Empire stretched from the Egyptian border through 
the entire Fertile Crescent to the Persian Gulf. He had a well organized and administered 
government, and he collected heavy taxes from his subjects in order to carry on his building 
programs and support his military endeavors. Although Babylon and the surrounding area 
became one of the richest regions in western Asia, it is interesting to note that during the As- 
syrian period that area had been rather poor. Nebuchadnezzar added an additional wall to the 
already double wall of Babylon, part of which still stands. His beautification of the city of 
Babylon became known throughout Europe and Asia. A large terrace of gardens, called the 
Hanging Gardens, was considered one of the seven wonders of the ancient world. He com- 
pleted the building of the Temple Tower the base of which was 300 feet square (91.44 m.) and 
its height also 300 feet (91.44 m.). Ruins of the Ishtar gate still remain with its bas-reliefs of 
animals, initially made in blue tile. It was originally part of the temple to the god Bel, built by 
Nebuchadnezzar in 575 B.C. A reconstruction of it now stands outside the city, and another in 
the Staatliche Museen in Berlin. 

The death of Nebuchadnezzar in 562 B.C. brought a considerable degree of chaos to the Em- 
pire, leaving his son, Evil-merodach in power. He was followed by two rather insignificant 
rulers. Finally Nabonidus came to power but crown-prince Belshazzar was really in charge. 
Both of them alienated the priestly class, and Nabonidus spent much of his time in the resort 
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cities of Arabia and Syria. Belshazzar was a profligate, wasteful, and indulgent individual, 
but he was considered the de facto king. All of this demoralized the Babylonian populace, 
and they were ready for a change of government. The drunken feast of Belshazzar (Dan. 5) 
describes the end of Babylonian rule and the advent of Cyrus and the Persians in 539 B.C. 

The Persians had been gaining power in the Middle East, and in 539 B.C. the armies of Cyrus 
the Great entered Babylon without a battle. Cyrus had already defeated Media, and went on 
to the city of Sippar (near modern day Baghdad) to capture Nabonidus. This brought an end 
to the short-lived but glorious Babylonian Empire. The cultural, religious, literary, social, and 
scientific character of Babylon predated the days of the Empire, and these elements did not 
die with the demise of the Empire. Though it was short lived, the Babylonians left a profound 
imprint on the cultures of the Middle East, and its influence is still felt in astronomy, physical 
sciences, and mathematics. 

The Persian Empire 

In 539 B.C., following his successful conquest over Media and Lydia, the anny of Cyrus the 
Great marched into the ancient celebrated city of Babylon without having to fight a battle. 
Disruption in the government, neglect by Nabonidus its last king, and the overindulgence of 
his son Belshazzar led the people of Babylon to desire an end to their present situation. Cyrus 
filed that vacuum. See Dan. 5: 1-30. 

During excavations at Babylon in 1879-82, Hormuzd Rassam, an Iraqi archaeologist, discov- 
ered a small clay cylinder on which Cyrus, king of Persia, had inscribed some thoughts about 
himself and his accomplishments, giving credit to his god, Marduk. He writes, “Marduk . . . 
looked through all the countries, searching for a righteous ruler ... He pronounced the name 
of Cyrus, King of Anshan, declared him to be the ruler of all the world. . . He made him set 
out on the road to Babylon, going at his side like a real friend.” Another discovery was the 
Nabonidus Chronicle which speaks of the capture of Babylon. The Nabonidus Chronicle 
says, “The 16th day . . . the army of Cyrus entered Babylon without battle.” The Persians 
were clearly in power with the proclamation of Cyrus that he was “king of the world, great 
king, legitimate king, king of Babylon . . .” 

Cyrus claimed that the god Marduk had become angered with Nabonidus for his impious acts 
by babbling improper prayers, dabbling in religious affairs, and changing the worship of Mar- 
duk. Marduk then supposedly selected Cyrus to remedy the situation. The people of Babylon 
were living under hardships, and were disgusted with their present ruler. They welcomed Cy- 
rus and he immediately began to alleviate their discomfort and attended to their complaints. 

In about 538 B.C. only one year into his reign, Cyrus reversed the Assyrian and Babylonian 
policies of retaining captives of conquered lands, and made a decree that captives should be 
allowed to return to their native lands. This proclamation is found on the Cyrus Cylinder, and 
a statement of it, as it applied to the Jews, is found in Ezra 1:2-4. This reversed a policy 
which had originated with Tiglath-Pileser III two hundred years earlier. Cyrus saw the im- 
portance of people living in their own lands, more or less content, and paying taxes to the Per- 
sians. It should also be noted that Ezra describes Cyrus’ intent to restore the temple of the 
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Jews in Jerusalem, and that the Persians were to bear at least part of the expenses for this. 
The books of Ezra and Nehemiah give details of the return and roles of the Persian kings. 

In 522 Darius I built the great city of Persepolis, located in the southeastern part of modem 
day Iran. Its grandeur was recognized all over the Middle East and Western Europe. Alt- 
hough it was considered the capital of the empire, the city was more a ceremonial capital than 
a political capital. Susa, a city nearby, was the seat of the political affairs of the Empire, and 
the winter palace of the king. Susa (Shushan) was the location of the Palace where Nehemiah 
was employed as cupbearer to King Artaxerxes. The spectacular ruins of Persepolis are 
among the great archaeological sites of the Middle East. Its largest building could accommo- 
date up to 10,000 people. Originally there were 72 massive columns, but only thirteen re- 
main. Each column was 66 feet tall (20 m.). The city was destroyed by Alexander the Great 
who, according to legend, did not want such a grand city to be seen outside of Greece. 

The political situation in Jerusalem for the returning Jews was extremely unfavorable. The 
Edomites were occupying the area of Judah south of Hebron, and the government of Samaria 
was hostile to the returnees as shown in the book of Nehemiah. Legal steps were taken to 
stop the rebuilding of the temple and also the rebuilding of the walls, although these were fi- 
nally resolved in favor of the Jews. Haggai and Zechariah both played important roles in mo- 
tivating the Jews toward completion of their work. For a time the Persian authorities were 
suspicious of the activities of the Jews, and the returning exiles became discouraged. The 
work of Nehemiah, about 445 B.C., was deterred when Sanballat and Tobiah opposed them. 

Because of chronological difficulties, some scholars have concluded that Ezra may have led 
his returnees after Nehemiah had begun the rebuilding of the walls. The fact is that both Ne- 
hemiah and Ezra worked toward uniting the activities of the restoration of the city and the 
worship and the faith of the people. All of this was taking place while the Persian Empire was 
in power, and a good many pieces of correspondence between the Jews and the Persians can 
be found particularly in the book of Ezra. During this period and the period following the 
close of the Old Testament, the high priest came to be more and more important, not only in 
reference to religious affairs, but in political affairs as well. In 334 B.C. Alexander the Great 
crossed the Hellespont and defeated the Persians. By 332 B.C. he had conquered Phoenicia 
and moved down into Judah as well. These events brought Persian rule to a close. 

The Minor Prophets worked from the 8 th century through the fifth century B.C. They play a 
very important role in this period of Israel’s history, primarily because of the insights which 
they provide concerning the character, religious attitudes, and general behavior of the people 
of Israel and Judah. Since these prophets also had a great deal to say about the influence and 
activities of the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Persians, the study of these empires can make a 
significant contribution to our understanding of the messages of the prophets. We must re- 
member that the various forces, religious, historical, cultural, economic, political, and military 
which acted upon Israel and Judah were wrapped up in what the rulers of those empires be- 
lieved was in their own best interests. Israel and Judah reacted in kind. The prophets show 
how God used the free activities of the empires to bring about his own will not only for Israel 
and Judah, but for the heathen countries as well. We will see how these historical occurrences 
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developed not only from the point of view of the Empires, but also from the point of view of 
God’s own will. 
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Chapter II 

Introduction to the Minor Prophets 


Introduction 

The term “Minor Prophets” refers to the last twelve books of the Old Testament. The term 
has nothing to do with their importance or their teaching but refers to the general length of 
each. There are five books of “Major Prophets,” Isaiah through Daniel,” and twelve books of 
the “Minor Prophets,” Hosea through Malachi. The chronology overlaps in some cases, e.g. 
Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, and Micah overlap one another in part of their ministry. The prophets 
from Isaiah through Malachi are referred to as “literary prophets” because they left writings, 
while those who left no writings such as Elijah, Elisha, Nathan, and others are called “non- 
literary prophets.” 

The Minor Prophets are not arranged in chronological order in the Old Testament. Chrono- 
logical difficulties and the lack of specific information concerning the time of writing pre- 
vents us from dating some of them. Scholars have taken into consideration certain conditions 
described in those books, and they have offered their opinions concerning dates of writing. 
This will be discussed at the time each book is studied. 

The Prophets and Their Messages 

Who were the prophets? The word “prophet” means “one who speaks for another” or “one 
who speak out.” The LXX (the Septuagint version of the Old Testament) uses the Greek word 
Kpo^r^Trig (prophetes) meaning “one who speaks out, or one who declares a message.” The 
Biblical prophets very seldom declared future events except those which were to take place in 
their own immediate future. Examples of this sort of foretelling can be seen in oracles con- 
cerning Assyrian or Babylonian incursions or God’s intervention in the affairs of some of Ju- 
dah’s and Israel’s pagan neighbors. Students who become entangled in trying to find “history 
written before it happens,” particularly concerning a millennial kingdom or other eschatologi- 
cal events, miss the impact of the prophets, and find themselves in hopeless contradiction and 
speculation. This is not to say that there are no Messianic predictions in these writings, but we 
must not assume that the original audience would have seen Messianic implications as we 
might see today from a New Testament point of view. These topics will be addressed as each 
of the writings is discussed. 

The prophets were the inspired preachers of their time. In the Old Testament it appears that 
there were schools for the training of prophets (preachers), or those who would proclaim 
God’s teaching to others, although all of these are certainly not to be considered inspired of 
God as we believe the canonical prophets were. Perhaps this was the case with Saul meeting 
the procession of prophets in I Sam. 10:1-12 or the statement of Amos that he was neither a 
prophet nor a prophet’s son in Amos 7:14-15. The statement of Amos seems to imply an ob- 
jectionable professionalism among the “sons of the prophets.” There may be some similarity 
here to the training of rabbis in later Judaism. Both were designed to train those who would 
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proclaim God’s word and teach the nation. The literary prophets dealt with the religious, so- 
cial, moral, and ethical sins or the people, as well as the political corruption of their day. 

Some of these prophets, e.g. Isaiah and Jeremiah, spent a great deal of their time warning 
God’s people, as well as the nations around them, of the consequences of their evil action. For 
the most part, we know very little about the lives of the prophets themselves because little or 
no infonnation is given in the historical narratives of Kings or Chronicles. Jeremiah however 
gives a considerable amount of personal information. 

Let’s take a brief look at the political history of Israel and Judah. The rule of Solomon was 
characterized by unprecedented grandeur, and his fame spread all over the Middle East. The 
expansion of David’s kingdom and his wars were important events of the past, and Solomon 
reigned in peace. He built the Jerusalem temple, a palace for himself, and numerous other 
projects throughout the land. When the Queen of Sheba visited Solomon she said, “The half 
was not told me.” 

The kingdom under Solomon, though splendorous, had to be supported by higher and higher 
taxes, and he enslaved some of the non-Israelite population in order to accomplish some of his 
goals. He reorganized the government, built stables for twelve thousand horses, and had a 
large anny to guard the borders of his kingdom. He fortified various cities, conscripted both 
men and women to serve in his palace, his army, and in his labor force. He made many 
agreements with foreign nations, built a navy, and engaged in unprecedented commercial 
trade with various other nations. The people found these burdens almost unbearable. Solo- 
mon married 700 women of foreign descent, and had 300 concubines in his harem. In I Kgs. 
1 1 : 1-8 we have the account of how these wives led him astray and he became a worshipper of 
foreign gods, including Chemosh, the god of the Moabites and Molech, the god of the Amo- 
rites, both of which were spoken of as “detestable.” By following the requests of his foreign 
wives, Solomon built altars to the gods they had left behind in their own countries. (I Kings 
1 1 :4-8) This opened the door for idolatry to come into the United Kingdom. 

The kingdom divided. Shortly after the death of Solomon (about 932-93 1 B.C.), his son, Re- 
hoboam made demands on the people which they felt they could not live with. Jeroboam, a 
former friend and high official in Solomon’s administration, had broken off from the king and 
fled to Egypt where he remained until after the death of Solomon. Upon his return from 
Egypt, Jeroboam helped lead the rebellion, and became the king of the ten northern tribes. 
That segment retained the name “Kingdom of Israel.” He set up calf worship at Dan in the 
north, and Bethel in the south. This probably came as a result of the influence of the religious 
practices he learned while he was in Egypt. The two tribes left in the south were ruled by Re- 
hoboam, Solomon’s son, and became known as the “Kingdom of Judah,” taking its named for 
its dominant tribe. 

Throughout their history, these two kingdoms frequently fought each other, but there were 
times when they allied themselves to fight a common enemy. Generally, the northern king- 
dom was economically, commercially, and militarily more successful than the south. Israel 
was known for its evil kings, Jehu being about the only king of Israel who could be thought of 
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as a godly ruler. Judah had a somewhat better history, having a group of godly kings such as 
Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, Amaziah, Hezekiah, Josiah, etc. 

The religious factors in Israel, Judah, and the surrounding nations must be considered also. 
The dynasty of David served the Kingdom of Judah well. The rulership passed from father to 
son, with one exception, and there was little conflict concerning successors. The kingdom of 
Israel was not as successful however. A dynasty usually lasted only a few generations, and 
military coups, rebellions, and assassinations were characteristic of much of its history. 

The temple was an important factor in the history of Judah and Israel. Its presence was al- 
ways evident to the Hebrews, and its influence cannot be denied, although this fact did not 
remove the allurements of idolatry. When the kingdom divided, a great many of the Levites 
and priests left the North to live in the South because the temple was located in Jerusalem. 
The worship needs of the faithful Israelites remaining in the North were served by a non- 
Levitical priesthood. 

Omri and Ahab, two of the most notable kings of the Northern Kingdom left an indelible 
mark on Israel. Omri was less interested in religious practices than he was in commercial and 
military endeavors. For about 100 years after his death, the monuments and other archaeolog- 
ical discoveries which date from this general period continued to call Israel “the land of Om- 
ri.” Ahab, Omri’s son, married the Sidonian princess, Jezebel who was a strong devotee of 
Baal. Ahab purchased the mountain of Samaria, built a city there, and moved the capital to the 
new city. In the city he also built a temple to Baal, with an altar for sacrifices to the god. See 
I Kgs. 16:30-33. 

Four hundred fifty prophets of Baal and four hundred prophets of Asherah were supported 
from the treasury of Jezebel, Ahab’s Sidonian wife. (I Kgs. 18:18-19). All of this took place 
during the ministry of one of Israel’s most notable non-literary prophets, Elijah who constant- 
ly confronted Ahab. One of the best known of these confrontations was the contest on Mt. 
Carmel. The Ras Shamra Tablets, discovered in 1928, date from about 1400 B.C. They give 
important information concerning Baal and the Canaanite religious cults. These important 
texts were discovered at Ugarit on the northern coast of Palestine about 150 miles (240 km) 
north of Sidon, the native city of Jezebel. 

The Canaanite Pantheon regarded El as the “father” of the gods, and Asherah, his “wife” as 
the “mother” of the Gods. Baal was their chief offspring, and Anat was his goddess sister. In 
Judg. 3:7 there is a link in the worship of the Baalim and the Asherahs. The plural seems to 
indicate a variety of cult objects rather than a multiplicity of Baal or Asherah gods or god- 
desses. On the other hand, the gods of various nations were sometimes referred to as “Baal” 
meaning their “lord.” Thus we have people, places, and other entities with the name “Baal” 
used as a prefix or suffix,” e.g. Baal-peor (a locality, Num. 25:3) or Baal-Barith (“god of the 
covenant,” Judg. 8:33). 

Each summer or at the end of the yearly harvest, when the rains ceased and dry weather came, 
Baal would supposedly be overcome and killed by Mot the god who had the power of death, 
sterility, and drought. When this happened Baal’s goddess sister, Anat, would go out over the 
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mountains trying to find him. Her mourning could be heard loud and clear as she searched for 
her god brother. Each year when she found Mot, she would crush him, cutting him down with 
her blade and grinding him up to be thrown to the winds. Baal would then come back to life 
(in the spring), bringing rain and fertility to the land. This cycle would be repeated year after 
year. 

Two observations can be made from this: First, the drought brought about by Elijah during 
the reign of Ahab could have recruited many Israelites to join the pagans in asking Baal, the 
god of storms and fertility, to rise and bring the rains back that they might have good crops. 
Second, the contest on Mt. Carmel was a direct confrontation between the God of Israel and 
Baal, the Canaanite god who was supposedly in control of storms, rain, and fertility. The con- 
test on Mt. Carmel therefore had a very special meaning to Israel when God answered the 
prayer of Elijah in such a spectacular way. It is easy to see how the Israelites may have later 
integrated this into their own Feast of Harvest during the Divided Kingdom period when the 
influence of Baal worship was so strong. By that time, the Israelites perception of God was 
that he was just one of the many gods in the pantheon. During Elijah’s confrontation with 
God, he was told that there were thousands of Israelites who had not bowed the knee to Baal. 
By this we know that the polytheistic perception which characterized some Israelites was not 
universal. Some of the Minor Prophets made important points regarding the worthlessness of 
Israel’s attachment to these idols. 

Baal’s “wife” was Ashtareth (also spelled Ashtoreth), who was the goddess of love and fertili- 
ty. She was represented by a variety of objects. Some of those were a wooden pole which 
may be carved, a tree stump, a wooden image, the upper body of a woman, or a grove of trees. 
Other cult objects also were used to represent the goddess. These gods and goddesses had 
little or no sense of moral character, and their behavior was really lower than that of society in 
general. It is easy to see why those who worshipped these gods were, themselves very im- 
moral and barbarous. 

What were some of the characteristics of Baal worship? Since Baal was the god of storms as 
well as the god of fertility, there was a link between these two characteristics. He is most 
closely associated with nature, while El, the father god, was generally more closely associated 
with people and society. Without stonns (rain) there could be no crops and agriculture would 
suffer. The Kingdom of Israel was primarily agricultural and depended on the rains for its 
prosperity, while the Kingdom of Judah was better suited to grazing livestock. Baal, as god of 
storms and fertility was supposedly “in control” of both of these, providing strong allurement 
for his worship. When the inhabitants of the land were suffering from lack of rain, they turned 
to Baal for help. The raw power of storms gave even more importance to Baal. 

Some aspects of Baal worship consisted of sexual practices and perversions of all sorts, sacred 
prostitution, and snake worship. At times the general polytheism of the Canaanites and Am- 
monites included human (infant) sacrifices. This is in great contrast to the purity and holiness 
demands of the Law of Moses given to the Israelites. The principle of cultural borrowing also 
played an important role in Israel’s apostasy - becoming like the nations around them. Much 
of this made Baal appear to offer greater sexual liberty and considerably fewer personal limi- 
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tations than the restrictive demands of the God of Israel and the Law. Thus, idolatry became 
very attractive to the Israelites. 

Background information, including cultural, religious, social, historical, economic, and politi- 
cal elements, play an important role in understanding the message and work of the prophets. 
First, they spoke against the injustices of their day. Many of the earlier non-literary prophets 
- Nathan, Gad, Elijah, Elisha, etc. - dealt with only one person or a very few people at the 
time, while the literary prophets dealt with the entire nation and the people in general. Nathan 
for example is mentioned almost entirely in reference to his dealings with David. For the 
most part Elijah dealt with a relatively few people except for the contest on Mt. Carmel. 
Amos, on the other hand, dealt with the condition of the nation, speaking against the nation’s 
injustices toward the poor, the social abuses of the rich toward the deprived, etc. 

The literary prophets spoke strongly against the immoral sexual practices of the heathen reli- 
gions which had taken hold of many Israelites. The general immorality of the nation was of 
great concern to these prophets. International threats were also of great concern to them. 
Amos and Hosea both said that Assyria would be a threat to the nation if Israel did not repent. 
Jeremiah told the people of the threat of Babylon if Judah did not repent and turn to God. 
When Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, threatened Jerusalem, Isaiah informed King Hezekiah 
that God would intervene. The primary strategy of Assyria was to threaten a nation and give it 
a chance to submit to the Assyrian king or be demolished by Assyria’s superior forces. When 
the messengers came from Sennacherib, the emissaries of King Hezekiah as well as the peo- 
ple on the wall were informed of the threat. The message was then taken to the king. See II 
Kings 18: 1-37. The threat of Assyria was its history of torture and barbarism against its ene- 
mies. Just a few years prior to this King Hezekiah had known of the destruction of the city of 
Samaria and the captivity of the northern kingdom. No doubt these memories were still fresh 
in his mind. 

At the time of Jeroboam II, when Isaiah, Amos and Hosea all prophesied, Israel was enjoying 
one of the most prosperous periods in its entire history. Amos describes the luxuriant living 
of some of its wealthy population. Many of the wealthy people were the cause of much of the 
corruption and abuse against which these prophets spoke. Archaeologists have uncovered a 
great deal of evidence of their extravagance. An understanding of these conditions is essential 
if we expect to understand the messages of the prophets. 

Important Themes From the Prophets 

For the most part, the literary prophets lived and worked during the eighth century B.C. and 
later. These prophets in particular spoke frequently of the abuses of the wealthy against the 
underclass, denial of justice for the poor, luxuriant extravagance in their lifestyles, and the 
emptiness of their religion. It is interesting that the non-literary prophets such as Nathan, Eli- 
jah, and Elisha had little to say about these things. The eighth century B.C. was one of great 
prosperity, economic growth, and political corruptions. These particular evils seemed not to 
have been so prominent in earlier times. Archaeological excavations demonstrate elaborate 
housing, expensive furnishings, and indulgent lifestyles during the eighth century, particularly 
in Israel, and Samaria was singled out in this. 
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The prophets usually alternate between descriptions of the evil practices of the nation, warn- 
ings of God’s impending punishment, exhortations to repent, and God’s willingness to bless 
his penitent people. These elements appear in varying sequences, but they appear often. Alt- 
hough we cannot say that the messages of the various prophets were the same, there were im- 
portant similarities. They generally approached their messages from different vantage points 
as we will see when each one is studied individually. The following are some of the im- 
portant themes which run through many of the Minor Prophets. 

First, let’s look at the ethical-moral conduct of the nation. Prosperity had given them a sense 
of self-sufficiency and independence from God. The wealthy seemed to have considered 
themselves above the law (whether God’s law or the civil and criminal laws of the nation) 
causing them to become indulgent and inconsiderate. The prophets constantly called them 
back to moral and ethical fidelity to God and to live lives of personal integrity. Only then 
could their religion be considered authentic. The prophets gave catalogues of sins and abuses 
of the people. A long list of vivid words was used to describe the guilt of Israel and Judah. 
They were called evil, wicked, sinful, workers of iniquity, unrighteous, rebellious, defiled, 
corrupt, and transgressors. They were constantly warned that fidelity to God meant fidelity to 
the ethical and moral demands which God made on them. Religious ceremonial observances 
were no substitute for godly living. 

Second, the people’s concept of God and divine sovereignty was very low. The God of Israel 
is not just one more god in the pantheon. He is the sovereign of the universe. He is the on- 
ly true God. Others are no gods at all. God rules in the kingdoms of men, and brings about his 
own will in all of the kingdoms of the world, not just in Israel and Judah. God will use the 
other kingdoms of the world to punish his own people, or to punish each other. Therefore he 
can call the king of a heathen nation, “my servant (shepherd)” as in the case of Cyrus (Is. 
44:28, 45:1, 45:13) and others. Both Israel and Judah had to be reminded that there is only 
one God, and he is all powerful (Is. 45:5-6). 

Third, the nation’s self-consciousness was an important factor. Whom did they consider 
themselves to be? It is true that Israel was God’s chosen nation, but they were not God’s “fa- 
vorite” people. They did not have certain prerogatives and privileges which were denied to 
other nations of “lesser” worth. They had misunderstood their status with God. They were 
not a nation of privilege from God, but a nation of servants of God. Therefore they were a 
nation under greater obligation to be godly in their personal lives. The moral-ethical corrup- 
tion of Israel and Judah meant they were no better than the other moral-ethically corrupt na- 
tions, but they did not view themselves in this way. Amos strongly emphasizes this. Hosea 
said that God would, some day, call the Gentiles “my people.” 

Fourth, they misunderstood the facts and concepts of divine justice. Although none of the 
prophets ever define the divine side of justice, they address the sins of God’s people, showing 
that God will deal severely with them. Justice demands that the people come face to face with 
the treatment of the poor among them. The abuse of the less fortunate and the denial of equal 
access to legal relief in the courts of law must be confronted. God is a just but also a compas- 
sionate God who cares for the down- trodden and less fortunate among people. He works 
through his own people to relieve suffering and deprivation. The people are therefore obligat- 
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ed to treat with compassionate hearts those who are less fortunate. Amos 6:6 says, “You 
drink wine by the bowlful and use the finest lotions, but you do not grieve over the ruin of 
Joseph.” Without high ethical-moral behavior, justice and authentic religion cannot exist. 
See also Matt. 25:31-46 and Jms. 1:27. A constant reminder which appears in the prophets is 
the fact that Israel itself was once a slave nation in Egypt, so they should never forget kind- 
ness in their treatment of the less fortunate. 

Fifth, the principle of judgment and punishment seemed to be foreign to their thinking. One of 
the tasks of the prophets was to be watchmen over Israel and Judah as stated by Ezekiel, Ezek. 
3:16-19, 33:1-11. Failure of the people to correct their corrupt personal lives and the corrup- 
tion of their nation would certainly result in the Assyrians and/or Babylonians invading them 
and taking them captive. A wide range of metaphors is used by various prophets to describe 
justice and punishment: a boiling pot, surging waters, a devouring sword, the invasion of lo- 
cust, a plague, etc. It was sometimes necessary for the prophet to stand up against political, 
economic, religious, and social forces in order to present his message of judgment and pun- 
ishment. Frequently the prophets would refer to the advent of divine retribution as “the Day 
of the Lord,” “that day,” and similar expressions. 

Sixth, the prophets used courtroom scenes to emphasize their messages. The principles of 
justice and punishment gave rise to this metaphor. Some of the prophets picture God con- 
tending with Israel as a legal complainant in a court of law. In one of the most beautiful of 
these scenes, Micah pictures an outdoor scene in which “the mountains and everlasting foun- 
dations of the earth” are called upon to hear God’s complaint against Israel. God reminds Is- 
rael, the defendants, of his care for them, his protection, and constant love. But because of the 
depths of their sin, and complete detachment from God, they are unable to understand the 
simplicity of God’s demands on them. Their sins had completely veiled the simple principles 
of godly living so they no longer had any concept of God’s love and his care. Finally the ver- 
dict is presented that God’s requirements are quite elementary. Israel had to leam to “do just- 
ly, love kindness, and walk humbly with your God.” Mic. 6:1-8. In general, the prophets 
make extensive use of legal language in condemning the sins of the people and God’s right- 
eousness in his judgments against their evil. 

Seventh, in spite of the negatives, the prophets also proclaimed repentance and hope. Always, 
there is hope that Israel and Judah will turn back to God in true repentance. Basically God’s 
statements are conditional. If you repent then punishment can be averted. But the if/then 
statement also works in the opposite direction. In some of these statements God speaks of 
blessing the nation, or restoring their national and personal position, and bringing in the new 
age, no doubt speaking of the Messianic mission to come. In these things there is a note of 
optimism, and many of the prophetic books end with this hope. See Hos. 14 and Amos 9:11- 
15 as examples. 

The New Testament use of Old Testament Prophecies 

The New Testament writers use the Old Testament themes and prophetic statements in a vari- 
ety of ways. Below are four important usages of Old Testament passages as applied in the 
New Testament. It should be noted that in their original context, many of these did not have 
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future events or fulfillment in mind, but were at times, accommodated by the New Testament 
writers to illustrate their points. 

First, there are literal fulfillments of prophetic statements. Some examples of these are: 


1. Gen. 12:1-3. 

2. Gen. 15:13-16. 

3. Gen. 17:19-21. 

4. Amos 5:25-27. 

5. Nahum 3:18-19 

6. Hos. 1:10-11. 


The promise to Abraham 

Abraham’s descendants in a foreign land. 

Birth of Isaac predicted. 

Prediction of Israel’s captivity. 

Predictions of the fall of Assyria and Nineveh. 

Prediction, “You are not my people . . .” Fulfilled in Rom. 9:26. 


Second, prophecies were sometimes stated symbolically, and the symbols were explained by 
author or another inspired writer. Some examples of these are: 


1. Dan. 2:31-45. Daniel’s vision of the great image. Daniel explains the meaning of 
the symbols. 

a. Head of gold. Babylon 

b. Chest of silver Medes and Persians 

c. Belly and thighs of brass. The next kingdom (Greeks) 

d. Legs of iron. His final kingdom (Rome) 

e. Feet of part iron and part clay. Further description of Rome 

f. In the days of these kings the kingdom of God will be set up. 

2. Is. 40:1-5. The voice crying in wilderness. John the Baptist. Lk. 3:4-6 

3. Is. 53:1-12. The suffering Servant. Acts 8:31-35. 

4. Mai. 4:5-6. Prediction of the coming of Elijah. Fulfilled in John the Baptist. 

Lk. 1:17, Matt. 17:10-13. 


Third, there are prophetic statements which have a double application. There is an application 
in the immediate context of the statement, and then an inspired man in the New Testament 
will show another, or long range application of the prophetic statement. 

1. Is. 6:8-10. The Israelites hardening their hearts in Isaiah’s own time. Jesus ap- 

plied his to his own audience in Matt. 13:14-15. 

2. Is. 10:22-23. A remnant of Israel would survive the captivity. Paul refers to this 

in Rom. 9:27-28. Only a few Jews accepted Christ. 

Fourth, there are statements in the Old Testament which are used by New Testament writers 
to illustrate their points. 

1 . Hos. 11:1. “Out of Egypt I called my son.” The family of Jesus coming out 

of Egypt. Matt. 2:14-15 

2. Ps. 69:9. “Zeal for thy house.” Jesus cleansing the temple. Jn. 2:17. 

3. Ps. 1 18: 19-23. Rejection of the cornerstone. Jews rejecting Jesus. Matt. 21:42. 
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4. Gen. 21:11-13. Hagar is cast out of Abraham’s house. Paul uses it as an allegory 
concerning the Law and the Jewish nation. Gal. 4:21-31. 

The Minor Prophets and Contemporary Events 

We must notice the Old Testament context in which the statements from the prophets were 
made. Many of the social, religious, moral, and ethical conditions which existed time of the 
Minor Prophets, 8 th -5 th century B.C., also exist in our own 21 st century world. Among these 
are: 


1 . Sexual promiscuity. 

2. Abuse of the poor by the wealthy. 

3. Luxuriant living with no regard for the less fortunate. 

4. Denial of justice in the courts for poor and deprived people. 

5. Political corruption. 

6. Military abuse. 

7. Low concept of God. 

8. Ceremonial religion as a substitute for a godly life. 

9. Lack of personal integrity. 

10. Mistaking prosperity for God’s approval. 

1 1 . Disregarding the sanctity of marriage. 

12. Disregarding the warnings of God. 

13. Good being called evil and evil being called good. 

It is important to see the contemporary world from the same perspective as the Old Testament 
prophets saw their world. These things also bring up the question, “Does God work in the 
kingdoms (governments) of men today as he did in ancient times with Israel and other na- 
tions?” Read Dan. 4:1-37. Notice particularly verses 17, 25, and 32. If we deny that God is 
active in the governments of men, we are then faced with another question: “When and why 
did God cease to work in the affairs of men’s governments? Is God uninvolved in human af- 
fairs today?” 

There are also some questions we must ask ourselves concerning ancient Israel and Judah. 

1. Did the unfaithful or evil people in the days of the prophets believe that God 
worked in the affairs of nations? How does contemporary mankind differ in be- 
liefs and actions from the same types of people of the 8 lh - 5 th century B.C.? 

2. Did those to whom the prophets spoke, who considered themselves religious, be- 
lieve that God would bring destruction on Israel because of its sins as the prophets 
proclaimed? 

3. How do people today view the principles of God’s sovereignty? 

Conclusion 

Homer Hailey, in his commentary on the Minor Prophets said, “An understanding of how the 
prophets dealt with the religious, political, social, and moral corruption in their day will give 
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courage to the Lord’s faithful today.” (Homer Hailey, A Commentary on the Minor Prophets. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1972, p. 11.) One of the most important prin- 
ciples to keep in mind as we study the prophets is that they were primarily the inspired 
preachers of their day, striving to correct the moral, ethical, social, and religious abuses and 
neglect of their day. They did very little foretelling of future events, and their teachings cer- 
tainly ought not to be used in our own day to support a favorite theological or eschatological 
idea. 
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Chapter III 
Hosea 

Introduction 


Since Amos and Hosea worked during the rule of Jeroboam II, they share much of the general 
background. The political and religious backgrounds are almost identical. 

Hosea the Man 

All that we know about Hosea is from the book itself where he gives only a few hints most of 
which have to do with his marriage to Gomer. We do not know anything about his parentage 
or early life. His name indicates “salvation,” “deliverance,” or “help.” 

We know nothing of his home life. Some commentators believe that his sympathetic under- 
standing of the people of Israel indicates that he was a resident of the Northern Kingdom, con- 
trasted to Amos who was from Tekoa. We have a picture of Hosea as a sensitive loving man 
whose marriage experience has given him an excellent insight into the love that God has for 
his people. 

We know nothing of his occupation as we do with Amos, but some have supposed that he 
might have been a Levite or perhaps one of the priests since he seems to hold the priests 
strongly accountable for the moral, ethical, and religious faults of Israel. On the other hand, 
shortly after the division between North and South, many of the priests and Levites left the 
North to come to Judah because they could not minister to God under the conditions imposed 
by the kings of Israel. 

The marriage of Hosea to Gomer sets the stage for the rest of the book. A number of ques- 
tions arise concerning the marriage. First, “Was this, in fact, a real marriage or is it a parabol- 
ic or symbolic statement given in order to direct attention to the love God has for his people, 
and their continued infidelity?” Since the story is told in realistic fashion there seems to be no 
reason to suppose that it is just symbolic. However, real or symbolic, the goal is fully accom- 
plished for the reader. The second question is, “Could it be true that God told Hosea to marry 
a prostitute?” God said, “Go, take to yourself an adulterous wife and children of unfaithful- 
ness.” (1:2, NIV) Other translations indicate the possibility that Gomer’s mother was a pros- 
titute, and that Gomer herself was simply the child of a prostitute. Later however she herself 
is shown as a prostitute. 

Whatever we may conclude from this, the experience Hosea had with Gomer serves to 
demonstrate God’s love for Israel, even in their apostasy. This is the real key to the book. 
Hosea will show that just as marriage is a sacred covenant not to be violated, so Israel’s cove- 
nant with God is sacred and is not to be violated. The Lord has been faithful to his promises, 
and has every right to expect his people to be faithful to their promises. Gomer’s infidelity is 
played back to make the reader aware of Israel’s violation of the sacred covenant. 
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Religious, Moral, and Political Backgrounds 


(Please note: The dates given for the kings of Israel are only approximate since there are 
chronological difficulties which arise during this period.) 

Both Hosea and Amos show that the religious character of Israel was severely deteriorating. 
Hosea covers a slightly later period than Amos, and he shows that Israel has not repented in 
spite of the warnings given by Amos. The worship of Baal with its grossly immoral practices 
was greatly expanded as far back as Ahab. The introduction of calf worship by Jeroboam I 
continued to grow. Hosea speaks of Israel’s lack of knowledge of the Lord, and Amos also 
spoke of a famine of the word of God (Amos 8: 1 1). This condition continued to degenerate. 

Immorality was usually prominent in the ancient pagan religions, and Israel fell into this trap 
during the period of the divided kingdom. Male and female prostitution was practiced, bi- 
zarre sexual indulgences of all sorts were part of the religious life of Baalism and the general 
degradation of human society was the result. Ethical norms were very low, and spiritual de- 
mands of God’s covenant were set aside. Religion had become a mere shell, with emphasis on 
forms and rituals with no personal spiritual behavior demanded. The people were very reli- 
gious but very immoral. There was false swearing, breaking faith, murder, theft, adultery, 
deceit, lying, drunkenness, dishonesty in business, and a host of other crimes which defined 
the daily life of Israel. In addition, there was no concern for the poor, and government and 
religion were corrupt. This behavior represented Israel’s departure from the covenant of God. 
Israel was a nation decaying from within, and this behavior would eventually bring its demise. 
No nation can survive under these corrupt and immoral conditions. 

The world of the Middle East had experienced a varied history of the rise and fall of empires. 
This continued into the eighth century B.C., the time of the prophets Hosea and Amos, and 
king Jeroboam II. Some of those empires were small with limited power and influence, but 
some were large and powerful. Ruthlessness in the treatment of their enemies was a common 
feature of each. Assyria stood at the top of the list. Even Israel, the newcomer to the area, 
had expanded during the reign of David and it was an elegant nation during the reign of Sol- 
omon. Yet it began to disintegrate at the time of the division after Solomon’s death. When 
Omri (876-869 B.C.) became king of Israel he spread its prestige among the neighboring na- 
tions, and his son Ahab (869-850 B.C.) continued the tradition of his father. Israel’s commer- 
cial and international trade relations brought great prosperity and wealth to many Israelites. 

Ahab has been thought of as one of Israel’s most evil kings. His wife Jezebel had dominated 
the religious scene by her devotion to Baal, and Ahab seems to have been quite weak in his 
own person. This gave Jezebel an even stronger influence. In the battle of Ramoth Gilead 
Ahab was killed and his son, Ahaziah came to the throne of Israel. He reigned only two years 
and was followed by Joram who reigned twelve years. 

Jehu (842-815 B.C.) had been instructed by the prophet Elisha to destroy the household of 
Ahab, and he began by assassinating Joram, king of Israel (II Kgs. 9:21-24). Jehu’s purge 
overthrew Israel’s Omride Dynasty. But not only did Jehu kill Ahab’s seventy sons, he also 
killed “the chief men, his [Ahab’s] chosen friends, and his priests, leaving no survivor.” See II 
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Kgs. 10:1-31. About that time the Syrians, under king Hazael, became more aggressive and 
overran a large portion of Palestine going as far south as Gaza. They also attacked Jerusalem 
causing King Joash of Judah (837-800 B.C.) to give elaborate gifts (tribute) to Hazael in order 
to get him to lift his siege on Jerusalem. Hazael lifted the siege and returned home, II Kgs. 
12:17-18. 

Just a few years later, in about 802 B.C., the Assyrians attacked and destroyed the city of Da- 
mascus, weakening the Syrian stronghold on Israel. The Assyrians did not threaten Israel at 
this time, and the weakness of the Syrians gave Israel an opportunity to assert itself once 
again. During the reign of Jehoash, the father of Jeroboam II, the Syrian king Hazael died and 
his son Ben-Hadad came to power in Damascus. Jehoash fought against the Syrians and re- 
captured much of the territory which Hazael had taken. The kingdom of Israel however con- 
tinued to deteriorate morally and religiously. Jeroboam II (786-746 B.C.), the son of Jehoash 
became king of Israel in 786 B.C. He reigned forty-one years during which both Hosea and 
Amos did their work. He was an evil king, but economically and internationally he was very 
successful. 

During the time of Jeroboam II some of the wealthy people of Israel built and lived in elabo- 
rate houses, had summer and winter homes, slept on beds inlaid with ivory, lived extravagant 
luxurious lives, and gave little thought to anyone except themselves. Both Amos and Hosea 
describe their lifestyles. Archaeological discoveries in Samaria, dating back to this era have 
confirmed many of these descriptions, particularly the elaborate houses and beds inlaid with 
ivory. Religion became only a shell, with its essence prostituted or removed. 

During this period the Assyrians began to have troubles at home, and they withdrew from 
Palestine. King Jeroboam II saw the withdrawal of the Assyrians as an opening to develop his 
home resources and to further pursue his international opportunities and relationships. Eco- 
nomic prosperity returned to Israel. Many of the trade routes, both north-south and east-west, 
came under Israel’s control. As would be expected, this strong sense of national victory and 
the reduced threat from hostile nations changed the social, economic, and religious fabric of 
the nation. Entrepreneurs were succeeding in their business activities, there was plenty of la- 
bor to call on, jobs for the skillful were available, and it seemed that nothing now stood in the 
way of continued prosperity and growth. As is usually the case during prosperous times, the 
rich were getting richer, but unfortunately the poor were getting poorer, and they were being 
mistreated and abused. This resulted in the inward decay of ethics, morals, and religion, but 
this decay was ignored because of the prosperity of the nation and its economic growth. So 
Israel had emerged victorious from its struggles. Amos and Hosea however saw decay be- 
neath the veneer of the material prosperity of the country. They saw Israel in a downward spi- 
ral politically, religiously, morally, judicially, and ethically yet she was completely oblivious 
to these conditions. 

Upon the death of Jeroboam II his son, Zechariah ruled for only six months and was assassi- 
nated by Shallum. Shallum reigned only one month when Menahem assassinated him. 
Menahem (745-736 B.C.) reigned for ten years during which time the Assyrians under Tig- 
lath-Pileser (King Pul) invaded Israel and extracted heavy tribute from Menahem. At the 
death of Menahem his son, Pekahiah came to the throne, but after two years he was assassi- 
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nated by Pekah (who reigned for twenty years, only to be assassinated by Hoshea (732-722 
B.C.). In 725 B.C., while Hoshea was king of Israel, the Assyrians invaded the land and laid 
siege to Samaria. Three years later, in 722 B.C., the city fell. Assyria’s siege of Samaria be- 
gan under Shalmaneser V, but he apparently died or was killed during the siege. Sargon II 
then became king of Assyria, and took 27,290 Israelites captive and scattered them among the 
nations of his empire. The nation of Israel was no more. 

This is a brief picture of the political climate during the eighth century B.C., shortly before 
and just after Amos and Hosea were prophesying. During much of this time the economics 
and general prosperity of Israel were excellent, but she had to learn the bitter lesson that eco- 
nomic success is not an indication of God’s approval of individuals or of a nation. 

Let’s look at this more closely. Frequently when prosperity comes to a nation or to individu- 
als, it is interpreted as God’s sign of approval of that person or that nation. This false inter- 
pretation frequently results in religion becoming empty and hallow. God’s demands for hon- 
esty, sincerity, high moral and ethical lives, and genuine devotion to him are relegated to a 
much lower rank on our hierarchy of values. Israel fell into this trap. “Strong preaching” was 
out of style, luxuriant living was the norm. Justice in the courts was for those who could af- 
ford it, and the legal financial, and social abuse of the poor went unnoticed. Religion was not 
supposed to invade one’s personal life. It was a badge to be worn, not a relationship to God to 
be valued. Israel continued to observe the feast days, the Sabbaths, the sacrifices, the new 
moons, and various other rituals. They were, therefore, very “religious” - but they were, at 
the same time, immoral and evil people. Their praise in worship was not really praise of God, 
but a means of self-satisfaction and the display of their own success. Materialism and pagan 
deities were their gods. To them the Lord God was just one more god in the pantheon, so let 
everyone worship whatever god he wanted to. When Amos and Hosea observed this kind of 
hollow sham of religion they foresaw the doom of Israel. They could not resist delivering the 
Lord’s message. 

For Hosea and Amos, the Lord was the awe-inspiring God who had given Israel his promises. 
Israel was the child he loved, yet Israel was now no better than the wicked nations surround- 
ing it. They failed to see that the Lord was not a god connected primarily to nature as was 
Baal with his immoral sexual rituals. Instead, the Lord was the God of holiness, love, and vir- 
tue. He was a God of justice, but they ignored the importance of justice in their nation. He 
was a God of integrity, but the nation had lost its sense of honor. Israel’s whole concept of 
God was now completely foreign to the true nature of God. 

Date of Hosea’s Ministry 

In the opening of his book, Hosea states that he prophesied during the reign of Uzziah, 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and during the reign of Jeroboam II of Israel. 
This covers a rather wide range of dates. Amos, on the other hand states that he prophesied 
during the reign of Uzziah, but does not mention the other kings of Judah as Hosea did. This 
has led most scholars to conclude that Hosea probably worked a little later than Amos, alt- 
hough there is room for some overlapping. 
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Assyria invaded Israel in about 725 B.C., and Samaria fell in 722 B.C. We can probably date 
Hosea around 750 B.C., but not later than 725 B.C. since he pictures the Assyrian invasion as 
future. Most Old Testament scholars agree on this general date. 

Hosea’s Message 

Hosea directly addresses the problems of Israel, giving us a true picture of the character of the 
nation. These included political, religious, personal ethical and moral conduct, neglect and 
abuse of the poor, corrupt business practices, sexual perversions, and other acts of ungodli- 
ness. The faithlessness of the people made itself known in the assassinations mentioned 
above, their general rebellion against constituted authority (including God’s authority), and 
their dependence on their own military power for the survival of the nation rather than de- 
pending on the power of God to defend them. Their priests were corrupt and in league with 
the false prophets, their worship had degenerated to mere forms and rituals with little personal 
meaning. National worship of Baal and the calf at Bethel were the common practices. 

Hosea’s message was twofold. First, he emphasized the righteousness of the Lord and exalted 
him as a God of love whose heart was broken by the infidelity of his people. He speaks fre- 
quently of the loving kindness of the Lord, and calls attention to the way the people had bro- 
ken their covenant with God. Second, Hosea said that the doom of the nation was inevitable. 
Although the Lord was a God of mercy and love, he was also a God of justice. Israel had lost 
its consciousness of morality, and Hosea warned them that the religion of the Lord demanded 
their obedience and devotion. Their refusal caused God to say, “I will cause the kingdom of 
the house of Israel to cease” (1:4). 

In delivering this twofold message Hosea constantly called attention to God’s own character. 
He is not just one God among many (2:5-8, 8:4-6, 13:2, 14:3). God always punishes sin, for 
he is righteous and holy and has commanded his people to be righteous and holy. Hosea con- 
stantly comes back to the fact that the Lord is a God of love and compassion. Throughout the 
book, forgiveness is offered if the people would return to God. This is the reason for giving 
the story of his marriage to Gomer and her infidelity. 

An important part of the message about the God-Israel relationship was Hosea’s emphasis on 
the covenant. As the marriage covenant demanded fidelity, so God’s covenant demands fidel- 
ity. The Israelites were the chosen people of God, but the people had ignored their obliga- 
tions as parties to the covenant. See 8:12, 9:10, 11:1-4, 12:9, and 13:4. The Lord had been 
faithful to the covenant, but Israel had closed her eyes to it. They wanted the benefits but were 
unwilling to accept any of the obligations of the trust. Hosea frequently characterizes Israel’s 
unfaithfulness to the covenant as “whoredom” and “adultery.” The result of all of this was 
that God would drive out Israel from his house. (2:9-13 and 9:15-16). 


Hosea and Amos 

Hosea and Amos have much in common, and they attack many of the same problems of Isra- 
el. However, their approach and general character are quite different. Amos is a strict prophet 
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who proclaims God’s undying sense of justice, warning of the wrath of God coming to those 
who rebel. Hosea on the other hand approaches the problems primarily from the point of 
view of Israel’s violation of God’s covenant with his people. He is hurt to the core, just as a 
loving faithful husband would feel about his wife who had given herself to prostitution. Amos 
points to divine justice and Israel’s accountability, and Hosea tearfully points to God’s love 
that demands God’s judgment. Each holds to a strong view of the Lord as sovereign over the 
world, and each recognizes the doom coming to Israel for its apostasy. 
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Hosea 

Outline of the Book 


Introduction. 1:1 

1 . Hosea identifies himself. 

2. Time specification. 

I. Hosea and Gomer. 1:2 — 3:5 

A. Their marriage and the offspring of adultery. 1 :2 — 2:1 

1 . Birth of a son, Jezreel. “Overthrow of the dynasty of Jehu.” 1 : 1 :3-5 

2. Birth of a daughter, Lo-Ruhamah. No more mercy upon Israel. 1 :6-7 

3. Birth of the second son, Lo-Ammi. “You are not my people.” 1 :8 — 2: 1 

B. Application. 1:10 — 2:23 

1 . The restoration and unification of Israel and Judah. 1 : 1 0 — 2 : 1 

2. The threat of punishment. 2:2-13 

3. The promise of restoration of the covenant. 2: 14-23 

C. Hosea buys Gomer back. Gomer. 3:1-5 

1. The price he paid. 3:1-3 

2. The application made to Israel. 3:4-5 

II. The prophetic discourse. 4:1 — 13:16 

A. The charges against Israel. 4:1-19 

B. God’s judgment against Israel. 5:1-15 

C. Israel’s fickleness and refusal to repent. 6:1-11 

D. The political and moral-ethical corruption in Israel. 7:1-16 

E. God’s judgment and the national consequences of Israel’s corruption. 8:1-14 

F. The punishment and consequences of their lifestyle. 9: 1 — 10:15 

G. God’s reminiscences of Israel. 11:1-11 

H. Israel’s history of sin. 11:12 — 12:14 

I. God’s anger against Israel for their sins. 13:1-16 

III. The call for Israel to repent and turn back to the Lord. 14:1-9 

A. The plea for their repentance, and warning that Assyria cannot save them. 14:1-3 

B. God’s promise to heal Israel. 14:4-8 

C. An appeal to the wise. 14:9 
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Chapter IV 
Hosea 

Analysis and Notes 


1:1. The Superscription 

The prophets of the Old Testament generally introduce themselves by stating that their words 
are the words of God, claiming to be what is generally referred to as “inspired writers.” Their 
message was not self-generated, but they spoke authoritatively from God. The name Hosea 
means “salvation,” or “deliverance.” He was the son of Beeri, about whom we have no infor- 
mation. He prophesied during the reigns of Uzziah (spoken of as Azariah in II Kings), 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, and during the reign of Jeroboam II king of Is- 
rael. This probably places him a little later than Amos who says that his work came during 
the reign of Uzziah, but Micah identifies his time period the same as Hosea 

Students should read the accounts of the kings of Judah (Amaziah, Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah) and the king of Israel (Jeroboam II) who ruled during the time of Hosea. These are 
found in the following references: 

Kings of Judah during the ministry of Hosea 

Amaziah. II Kgs. 14:1-16 and II Chron. 25:1-28. A good king. 

Uzziah (Azariah). II Kgs. 14:17-22, 15:1-7 and II Chron. 26:1-23. A good king. 

Jotham. II Kgs. 15:32-38 and II Chron. 27:1-9. A good king. 

Ahaz. II Kgs. 16:1-20 and II Chron. 28:1-27. An evil king. 

Hezekiah. II Kgs. 18:1 — 20:21 and II Chron. 29:1 — 32:33. A good king. 

King of Israel during the ministry of Hosea 

Jeroboam II in II Kgs. 14:23-29. 

Evidently Hosea began prophesying during the latter part of the reign of Jeroboam II who 
became king of Israel during the fifteenth year of Uzziah (Amaziah) king of Judah. The listing 
of each of the kings of Judah may indicate that Hosea also published his message to the 
southern kingdom as well as to the northern kingdom. He addresses Judah as well as Israel a 
number of times. See Introduction concerning the succession of kings in Israel. Later Hosea 
will speak of the restoration of Judah, and of the ending of the kingdom of Israel. 

I. Hosea and Gomer. 1:2 — 3:5 

The first thing God told Hosea to do was to take an adulterous wife - one who was a prosti- 
tute. This was used to symbolize the infidelity of Israel in her relationship to God. Commen- 
tators differ in reference to the meaning of this. Was it symbolism or literal? Some contend 
that Hosea took a wife who was an idolatrous woman and a prostitute. Other commentators 
believe that the original relationship between God and Israel is better illustrated if Gomer was 
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not a prostitute when Hosea married her, but in the course of time she followed the idolatrous 
trends and became a prostitute, just as Israel became unfaithful to God. The language seems to 
favor the first alternative. Whichever might have been the case, the symbolic impact is the 
same. Israel had prostituted herself by her infidelity to God, and this became the basis of the 
prophecies of Hosea. Some commentators believe that if Gomer was a prostitute when Hosea 
married her, she may very well have been a temple prostitute since this was quite common in 
the Canaanite religious culture. The Old Testament consistently condemns adultery, and it is 
strange that God would command his prophet to marry an adulterous woman. This has 
caused some commentators to conclude that this was not a real marriage, but only a parable or 
allegory, and others to conclude that Gomer was not a prostitute when Hosea married her, but 
later fell into that evil lifestyle just as Israel did on a spiritual level. 

Overlooked sometimes is the basic fact of the sanctity of the covenant of marriage, and Hosea 
is going to emphasize Israel’s violation of God’s covenant. Israel’s covenant violation is bet- 
ter understood when the reader keeps in mind the sanctity of the marriage covenant. God says 
that the land is guilty of the vilest adultery in departing from the Lord. The word “land” is 
used here to describe the people of Israel, and God says they have been guilty of great sin in 
departing from the covenant. We do not know anything of Gomer and Diblaim except what is 
found in the book of Hosea. 

Birth of a son, Jezreel. 1:3-5 

A son was bom to the union of Hosea and Gomer. Although there is some possibility that the 
daughter and second son were not Hosea’ s offspring, the first child is spoken of as Hosea’ s 
own son. God directed Hosea to name him Jezreel, a prophetic name meaning “God will scat- 
ter” or “God will sow.” The name pointed backward to Jehu who killed the house of Ahab 
along with Ahab’s friends, chief men, and his priests. God had instructed Jehu to destroy the 
household of Ahab, including his seventy sons, thus ending the Omride dynasty. See II Kgs. 
10:1-31. The record in II Kings shows that Jehu not only destroyed Ahab’s household and 
friends but he went on a rampage killing many others. Most of these things took place in the 
Valley of Jezreel, also called the Valley of Esdraelon. It is a fertile area southeast of Mt. 
Carmel moving inland to the ancient city of Megiddo. Numbers of decisive battles had been 
fought there, giving the area a great deal of significance in the history of Israel. 

In ancient cultures when a king was assassinated, his entire family, friends, and others in his 
administration were frequently killed or forced into exile. Jehu was apparently acting on that 
custom, although he was told only to destroy the household of Ahab as punishment for the 
many crimes of Ahab and Jezebel. Jehu was condemned for this extravagant killing. In addi- 
tion, the account in II Kings shows that Jehu walked in the ways of Jeroboam I, having no re- 
gard for the law of God. Thus began the Jehu dynasty which included Jehu, Jehoahaz, Je- 
hoash, Jeroboam II, and Zechariah. Zechariah reigned only six months and was assassinated 
by Shallum, bringing the Jehu dynasty to an end. 

Jehu was, during part of his reign, under the domination of Assyrian king Shalmaneser III. On 
the Black Obelisk of Shalmaneser III Jehu is shown bowing before Shalmaneser paying trib- 
ute to him. The text of the Obelisk identifies the character pictured as Jehu of Israel. 
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Birth of a daughter, Lo-Ruhamah. 1:6-7 

The daughter born to Gomer was named Lo-Ruhamah meaning “no pity or no mercy.” This 
prophetic name was designed to show that God would have no pity on Israel because of its 
sins. There is emphasis here on the fact that God is a God of mercy, but also a God of justice. 
He cannot allow sin to go unpunished. This thought is progressively developed through the 
book. Verse 7 is seen in contrast to this when God says that he will show mercy to Judah. 
During the reign of Israel’s king Jeroboam II, Judah’s kings were Amaziah, Azariah (Uzziah), 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Each of these is described as one who “did right in the sight of 
the Lord” except Ahaz who was evil partaking of the same sins as characterized the kings of 
Israel. Ultimately (587 B.C.) Judah would experience captivity by the Babylonians. 

Birth of the second son, Lo-Ammi 1:8-9 

A second son was born to Gomer, and he was named Lo-Ammi, meaning “not my people.” 
This has been variously interpreted by commentators and New Testament writers. God would 
no longer call Israel his people because they had so arrogantly broken the covenant. With the 
birth of Lo-Ruhamah God said that he would not have pity on Israel, and the birth of Lo- 
Ammi affirms the fact - “you are not my people and I am not your God.” 

The spiritual reality was that the name of Gomer’s second son described Israel’s situation as 
Hosea addressed the nation at that time. It is important that we view this passage in the same 
way that an Israelite living at the time of Hosea would have viewed it. Then, we can better 
understand Paul’s and Peter’s use of the passage (below). The message appears to be that 
God would no longer deal with Israel as a national entity although he would continue to do so 
with Judah. We must also remember that after the contest on Mt. Carmel, Elijah fled to the 
south. When he complained to God that he was the only one left who worshipped God he was 
told that there were seven thousand in Israel who had not bowed the knee to Baal. See I Kgs. 
19:18. 

Application, 1:10 — 2:1 

A ray of hope is given when God speaks of the Israelites as being as numerous as the sands of 
the seashore that cannot be numbered. However verse 10 states, “in the place where it was 
said you are not my people, they will be called ‘the sons of the living God,”’ and people of 
Judah and Israel will be reunited. 

On the surface this appears to inject hope for the Divided Kingdom once again to become the 
United Kingdom as it was under Saul, David, and Solomon. The New Testament sheds im- 
portant light on this as Paul shows the passage to be referring to the Gentiles coming into 
God’s covenant. See Rom. 9:25-29. Even the apostate Israelites could return to God and be 
forgiven, but Hosea left no hope for a political reuniting of Israel and Judah as is supposed by 
some. 

Peter wrote his first epistle to “the exiles of the dispersion” no doubt referring to all of the 
Hebrews, not just those of Judah. See I Pet. 1:1. In I Pet. 2:10 he refers to them as those who 
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once had not received mercy, but now have received mercy.” Some commentators believe 
this applies strictly to the Diaspora - the ten tribes - but others believe it refers to all who had 
become Christians whether Jew of Gentiles. 

The reunion of Judah and Israel under one leader (1:10-11) was to come under the new cove- 
nant as Paul pointed out in Rom. 9:25-29, with Christ as the “one leader.” Verse 1 of chapter 
2 should have been included as the last verse of chapter 1 . It is here that the hope of Israel is 
described. “Say to your brothers, ‘My people,’ and to your sister, ‘My loved one.’” 

The threat of punishment. 2:2-13 

God’s statement of reunification of Judah and Israel under the Messiah (1:11, see above) 
called for a stem warning of impending punishment which Israel would suffer. As Hosea ex- 
perienced the infidelity of Gomer, so the Lord has experienced the infidelity of his “wife,” 
Israel. Symbolically Hosea contrasts the statement in 1:11 (“My people,” “My loved one”) 
with the statement in 2:2 calling on the offspring (Israel) to rebuke (contend with) Gomer, 
their mother. The reason for this is, “she is not my wife, and I am not her husband.” Just as 
Gomer had left Hosea for other lovers so also had Israel left the Lord for Canaanite gods and 
goddesses. The Canaanite religions were strongly sexually oriented, and Hosea’s symbolism 
suites the occasion very well. Spiritual adultery is described here. God had no choice but to 
distance himself from his unfaithful people. 

He could not be a “husband” to his “wife” Israel. He entreated Israel to return to fidelity. If 
Israel did not repent of her violations of the sacred marriage contract with God, the Lord had 
no alternative but to “strip her naked, and make her as bare as the day she was born.” Israel’s 
punishment would be humiliating and complete. This would manifest itself in the removal of 
their nation into captivity under Assyrian terror. 

In 2:4-5 the Lord shows some of the types of punishments that will be inflicted upon Israel. 
God says that he would not show his love toward Israel because her children are now the chil- 
dren of adultery. They had been conceived out of wedlock. Her decision was to go to her 
lovers who gave her food and water, wool and flax. That is, those who had supported her 
prostitution. 

Notice that God’s threats were coming as consequence of the sinful behavior of Israel. The 
prophet constantly reminds Israel that there are severe consequences for her ungodly life 
style. One of the problems of sin is the fact that the guilty one does not stop to realize that 
his/her behavior is evil. Gomer was using her body to make a living and pursue the life which 
she wanted. Her own self-desires were primary in her life style decision rather than first ask- 
ing for God’s guidance. Sin is always attractive and desirable otherwise it would have no al- 
lurement. Heb. 1 1:25 commends Moses for making the right but difficult choice to be will- 
ing to suffer ill treatment rather than to enjoy sin’s pleasurable offerings. Sin always has 
something to offer, but it always turns out to be illusory. 

In 2:6-8 Hosea delivers God’s word concerning how Israel would be dealt with if the people 
continued in their ungodliness. He would block her paths with thorn bushes and she would be 
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hemmed in and would not be able to find her way. She would chase after those who had sup- 
ported her in her prostitution, but this would be to no avail because she would not be able to 
catch them. In desperation she would return to her “husband” - to the one who had always 
supplied all of her needs. In this allegorical type of symbolism Hosea showed that Israel’s 
entire religious life was based, not on what God wanted his people to be, but on what they 
themselves strongly desired. They thought of God as a supplier of their every need and de- 
sire, not as the Sovereign of the universe, not the one of ultimate holiness, not the one to 
whom they were to be totally devoted, and not the one worthy of their worship. To them, God 
was their servant and supplier, not the Lord (Master) of their lives. Even today, some people 
ask, “Isn’t that what God is for?” 

In the past Israel had served God, even then there was not an acknowledgement of God who 
had generously given them grain, wine, and oil, and lavished upon them silver and gold. 
Through all of these blessings, they never stopped to give God thanks. Instead, they used 
their abundance as a means of departing from God. Hosea’ s accusations and condemnation 
have a strong foundation in Israel’s history. Baal had been a source of great attraction to Isra- 
el and through cultural borrowing the people had adopted many of the practices of the Ca- 
naanites. Baal was supposedly the supplier of fertility to the soil, to animals, and to humans as 
well as being the god of storms, weather, and rain. He therefore “controlled” much of the in- 
come and general economy of Canaan. Later Israel would leam that it was not Baal who had 
supplied these things, but the Lord. This recognition and acknowledgement would come too 
late. 

In 2:9-13 God continued with his warnings of the consequences of Israel’s sins. The bless- 
ings which he had bestowed on Israel would cease. The various things which God says would 
be taken away were the foundation products of Israel’s economy and necessary foodstuffs 
such as the grain and the new wine. The wool and linen flax used for clothing would be taken 
also. Israel will be seen as poor, starving, and naked. Notice that God speaks of these com- 
modities as “my grain,” “my new wine,” and “my wool and flax.” This is in response to the 
previous verse (vs. 8) where God says that Israel had not acknowledged that God was the 
source of all of their gifts and life’s necessities. Instead of being grateful to the Lord for these 
gifts, they spent them on the worship and service of Baal. They had prostituted the use of 
these gifts from the Lord. 

Israel had entered Canaan as a land flowing with milk and honey, but now they would be 
faced with the fact that God’s promises are conditional. The various feasts and festivals 
which brought joy and celebration to the nation would be no longer, for they would have 
nothing to celebrate as they lived in poverty and oppression. Israel had served the Baalim, 
and had supposedly received blessings of prosperity and plenty from their idol gods. All of 
these calamities would demonstrate how futile was their departure from God. 

The promise of restoration of the covenant. 2:14-23 

The mood and message change at 2:14. Although Israel had left the Lord in pursuit of her 
lovers, God shows that his love for his people never ceases. First he says he will allure them 
by speaking tenderly to them. His warnings are for a purpose, but God will also show himself 
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as a God of love and compassion, not simply a God of justice. His punishment is always de- 
signed to correct and discipline, not simply to chastise. 

He will use the strategy of allurement to gain his beloved back to himself. The language is 
quite passionate, and a very strong word is used to describe the Lord’s strategy to get Israel 
back. He says he will seduce her romantically. The word however does not carry the idea of 
evil seduction or devious action, but is descriptive of one’s passionate desire to regain the 
love which had been lost. 

In verse 14 he says that he will lead her into the desert and speak tenderly to her. Some com- 
mentators take this to mean that the Lord would symbolically lead Israel back to the wilder- 
ness of Sinai as a sort of covenant renewal. Throughout the book Hosea inserts these items of 
hope. In this block he enumerates some of God’s plans and aspirations for his apostate people 
and his strategy for retrieving them. 

In 2:15 reference is made to the “Valley of Achor.” This refers to an area just west of the 
north shore of the Dead Sea. It is the site of the sin of Achan at the time of the attempted 
conquest of the city of Ai. See Josh. 7. As such, it had only bitter memories of defeat, but 
Hosea shows a great contrast because it is here that the Lord says that he will bring hope. The 
memories Achan’s sin and destruction will be replaced with joy and singing as in the days of 
the exodus. Although the Lord is Israel’s master, verse 15 emphasizes the depths of God’s 
love and desire to regain his people’s love and loyalty. Here God says that Israel will “call 
me ‘my husband’; you will no longer call me ‘my master.’” This is not to imply that God is 
abdicating his role as Israel’s king and master, but to emphasize the depth of his love for her. 

There appears to be play on words here. In the LXX, the word for “master” is baaleim 
(. baaleim ), but this is also the plural for the name of the heathen god Baal - “Baalim.” The 
meaning is that the Lord is not the god Baal whose fertility rites violated all sexual moral laws 
of the Lord God, but he will be a loving husband who is true to all of the moral codes of 
heaven, and will expect the same moral behavior and loyal love from his “wife.” In some 20 
versions, the words Is hi (husband) and Baalim (Master) are used in many English translations. 
Verse 17 explains this idea. 

2:18-20 refers to a covenant to be made with the restored Israel. This has similarities to Isai- 
ah’s statement that they will beat their swords into plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks, Is. 2:4-5. This must be taken in conjunction with the previous verses where God is 
wooing Israel back to himself, describing the peace which can characterize this reconciliation. 
Perfect hannony will come in loving response of earth, sky, grain, wine, and oil. 

In 2: 18 God says that the covenant will involve the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and 
the creatures which move along the ground. In ancient Middle Eastern treaties the animals 
were frequently mentioned as threats to the creation. See Jer. 15:1-3. In God’s covenant with 
Israel, these threats would be removed. All will work in harmony if Israel will just return to 
the Lord and honor his covenant. Israel’s security in the land is assured, and God’s wrath will 
end. Instead of being called “Not my loved one” ( Lo-Ruhamah , 1:6) God will show his love 
( Ruhamah ). Those who were “not my people” ( Lo-Ammi , 1:9) will hear the words, “You are 
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my people” ( Ammi ) The response from Israel will be “You are my God.” Some believe that 
this prophecy is to be fulfilled in a future earthly reign of Christ (dispensationalism). Howev- 
er, Paul shows that it was fulfilled by the entrance of the Gentiles into Christianity. See Rom. 
9:25-26. 


Hosea buys Gomer back. 3:1-5 

A second symbolic marriage takes place in this block. God instructs Hosea to “go again, love 
a woman (your wife?) beloved of her friend, and an adulteress.” There are various translations 
of this phrase depending on the use which the translators make of the word translated “wom- 
an.” This word can also be translated “wife” in which case the passage would read, “Go, 
show your love to your wife.” This is the translation in the NIV but most English translations 
use the word “woman.” The fonn of this passage is similar to 1:2-9. There is a progressive 
pattern of command, action, and application. 

Israel is spoken of as having loved cakes of raisins. Commentators generally agree that these 
cakes were used in some way in the worship of Baal, but their exact significance is not fully 
understood. These cakes consisted of raisins pressed together with meal. They had a long 
“shelf-life” and therefore were frequently carried by travelers. In II Sam. 6:19 David gave 
cakes of raisins to those gathered to celebrate the entrance of the ark of the covenant into Je- 
rusalem. It seems that the cakes of raisins are connected to festive occasions in some way. 
Perhaps Hosea’s reference here is to their use in celebrations of Baal. 

The person Hosea is to marry is not identified as Gomer, although this is the interpretation 
adopted by various commentators. On the other hand, some commentators as Douglas Stuart 
take the opposite view. Stuart says, “Chapter 3 can be considered to describe a second mar- 
riage many years after the first. There is no hint of any kind in chapter 3 that Hosea is buying 
back his first wife.” (Douglas Stuart, Word Biblical Commentary, Volume 31: Hosea-Jonah, 
(Dallas, Texas: Word Books, Publisher, on CD 1998). 

If Hosea is being instructed to marry a different woman, the symbolic parallel does not work 
well since the symbolism is designed to show the Lord’s love for Israel and his willingness to 
go to all lengths to regain that relationship of love. If this woman is Gomer the symbolism 
remains in place, and is in harmony with the other statements regarding the Lord’s love for his 
people. The Lord is saying that he will once again embrace his sinful people, but only if they 
leave their adulteries and their evil, and live lives of purity. The prophet interprets this sym- 
bolism along the way showing that God’s love for Israel is so deep that he is willing to take 
her back (even buy her back as if at an auction) even though Israel is deeply guilty of spiritual 
adultery. Hosea’s wife does not deserve his love, but she receives it. So, Israel does not de- 
serve God’s love, but she receives it. 

In 3:2-3 the purchase is described. The price of thirty pieces of silver was the general price 
paid for a wounded slave. The price paid by Hosea for the repurchase of Gomer was half or 
that, fifteen pieces of silver, plus a homer and a lethech of barley. This is presented as a 
cheap price. The silver represented only half of the worth of a wounded slave and barley was 
used for animal food but it was also the grain of the poor people. The homer was the standard 
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dry measure, but there is some confusion as to its exact modem day equivalent. Some say it 
was about 134 liters (3.8 bushels), while others make it considerably larger at about 230 liters 
(6.5 bushels). There are other estimates also, showing that the exact equivalent is not known. 
This is the only place where a lethech is mentioned in the Bible. Its exact equivalent in mod- 
em day measures is also unknown but some commentators and translators (the KJV) assume 
this to be half of a homer. If this is correct the lethech would be either 67 or 1 15 liters (either 

I. 9 or 3.25 bushels). 

There are numbers of possibilities concerning Hosea’s purchase of Gomer. She may have be- 
come a prostitute, but answerable to an owner of prostitutes, and Hosea bought her back from 
her master. Or it may have been that she had become a slave and the purchase price was paid 
to her owner. Some believe that she was the mistress of a paramour and Hosea had to pay a 
price for her release. Any of these is possible, and any one will fit into the symbolism de- 
scribed in this chapter. 

When purchasing Gomer Hosea admonishes her to be faithful and live a life of morality. An 
observation is made that Israel would go through a period when all of the trappings and evi- 
dence of their relationship to God would be lost. 

In 3:3 Hosea lays down three requirements of the wife he is purchasing. First, she was to re- 
main with him for “many days.” Second, she could not practice her prostitution as long as she 
remained with him. Third, she was to have no sexual relations with any other man. In 3:4-5 
the application is made for each of these symbolic statements. First, Israel will go for many 
days without king, prince, sacrifice, teraphim, or ephod. There would be a period of Israel’s 
isolation from God. God would be faithful to his promises and would expect the same from 
Israel. Frequently in the Old Testament historical books the ruling king was said to have led 
Israel into the grossest sins. Frequently in the book of II Samuel and the two books of Kings 
comparisons are made of the sins of Israel’s evil kings to the sins of Jeroboam the son of Ne- 
bat who caused Israel to sin. Second, after this period of isolation Israel would return and 
seek the Lord and David their king. The reference to “David their king” and the fact that the- 
se things would come to pass in the “latter days” seems to make reference to the Messianic 
Age although it is doubtful that the readers of Hosea’s day could have understood it in that 
light. This is a promise to Israel that God is willing to accept them once again, but they were 
to seek the Lord as their God. This section makes it clear that Hosea is speaking of Israel’s 
return to loyalty, purity of life, and devotion to God. 

II. The prophetic discourse. 4:1 — 13:16 

This pericope, 4:1 — 13:16, covers a variety of oracles, but it forms a cohesive section of the 
book. Although there are interludes of hope interspersed throughout this section, it is not until 
chapter 14 that Hosea returns to a lengthy positive hope for Israel, and this is primarily in the 
form of a plea rather than a promise. There are about eight subsections included in this block, 
depending on how the reader divides up the section. 


The charges against Israel. 4:1-19 
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Having introduced the section in 4:1a, Hosea delivers the Lord’s accusations against his peo- 
ple. The setting Hosea has in mind has the atmosphere of a court of law where such accusa- 
tions would be heard. In 4: lb- 19 we have a long list of various charges. There is no faithful- 
ness, love, or knowledge of God in the land. Instead, there is only cursing (swearing), lying, 
murder, stealing, adultery, and bloodshed. He symbolizes the effect of this evil and immoral 
behavior by identifying three sins of omission and six of commission. The effects are seen 
even among the beasts of the field and birds of the air and the fish of the sea. Each of the six 
sins of commission was a violation of one of the Ten Commandments. This is the way he 
symbolizes the degradation of the people. He saw how the evil lives of the people were de- 
stroying their nation. They had lost all sense of ethical-moral conduct, the breaking of faith 
showed that integrity was gone, and crimes of theft and murder had taken residence in their 
culture. Chapter 4 divides itself into four sections: 

4: lb-3 Introduces the accusations against the people (the lawsuit). 

4:4-10 Speaks of accusations against the priests. 

4:11-14 Brings accusations that idol worship is spiritual and physical adultery. 

4:15-19 Shows God’s abhorrence of their conduct and his ultimate punishment. 

In 4: lb-3 the accusations are introduced and the prophet shows how the entire land, its ani- 
mals, birds, crops, etc. are all suffering from the conduct of Israel. This is a symbolic way of 
describing the total degeneration of the moral-ethical-religious conduct of the people. There 
is no fidelity in the land, meaning that there is no living active life of truth present in the land. 
They do not love God or their fellow men, nor do they acknowledge God in their lives. There 
is no kindness. The original word carries the idea of the lack of “covenant love” toward oth- 
ers. There is no bond of relationship between people. The personal situation between Hosea 
and Gomer described in chapters 1 and 3 set the stage for a better appreciation of this. The 
people’s lack of knowledge and the lack of acknowledgment of God was not simply a disre- 
gard of his law, but a willful turning from the Lord in covenant violation. God was not a so- 
cially acceptable topic of discussion. They had lost their consciousness of God. 

Amid all of this moral-ethical degradation the people are still quite “religious.” In a number 
of places their willingness to abide by the religious rituals and forms is evident, but they never 
allowed their “religion” to invade their lives. In Matt. 9:13 Jesus challenged some of his ad- 
versaries to go find out what Hos. 6:6 really meant, “I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” When 
they returned (Matt. 12:1-14) Jesus applied the principle showing the emptiness of a ritual 
based religion which does not deal with the obvious moral-ethical problems of its society. 

In 4:4-10 the prophet singles out the priests and their failures. To contend with the priest was 
to disavow his teaching. The priests were charged under the Law to instruct the people and in 
some cases to be the judge for the people. The Israelites were to give ear to their instructions. 
The person who showed contempt for the priest’s judgment was to be put to death. See Lev. 
10:8-11 and Deut. 17:8-12. The people were stumbling and their priests and prophets were 
stumbling with them. Both had rejected knowledge, and this would be the basis of their de- 
struction. Since the priests had rejected knowledge, God would reject them as priests (4:5-6). 
In Hosea, knowledge of God means obedience to God, not just knowing the Law. When he 
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uses the word “forget,” he is implying disobedience, not just a lapse of memory. If one keeps 
in mind the covenant of marriage with which Hosea begins, the entire problem addressed by 
Hosea is seen as covenant violation. From the time of Omri until Jeroboam II, Israel had ex- 
perienced excellent economic prosperity which was partly responsible for their departure from 
God. They had ignored the Law, and God would therefore ignore their children. Multiplying 
the priests only meant multiplying sin, for they were corrupt. Their glory would become their 
shame. 

Verse 8 shows that the priests were profiting from the sins of the people. Therefore the pun- 
ishment of the priests and the punishment of the people would be the same. The idea of the 
priest bringing guilt on the people is not a new one. See Lev. 4:3. Neither priest nor people 
will ever be satisfied. They will eat, but never be full, and they will engage in illicit sexual 
relations in the temples of the Canaanite gods, only to discover that their sexual relationships 
would never produce offspring. Some commentators believe that 4:10 is referring to the fact 
that the consequences of their immoral conduct would prevent them from nonnal family pro- 
creation. Deut. 28:15-18 warned Israel of these consequences. 

In 4:1 1-14 the prophet speaks out against their idolatrous worship and immoral lives. His be- 
ginning point is that drunkenness (wine and new wine) destroy one’s ability to make wise 
judgments. Although new wine is generally thought of as fresh grape juice, in the Palestinian 
climate newly extracted grape juice began fennentation quickly, so it had alcoholic content. 
This is probably poetic license used by the prophet simply to describe intoxicants. Heavy in- 
dulgence in intoxicants and bizarre sexual practices combined in the worship of Baal to pro- 
duce a very disgusting scene. The foolishness of idol worship or inquiring of a piece of wood 
(idol), demonstrated the extent of their irrational and senseless religious activities. The reason 
was that their spirit of prostitution (physical and spiritual) had destroyed their ability to render 
righteous judgments in their own conduct. The prophet uses the word “mind” to describe 
one’s ability to exercise reflective analytical thought. 

They observed their pagan rituals of burning incense and making offerings on the top of every 
mountain. These refer to the “high places” spoken of elsewhere in the history of the divided 
kingdom. These verses speak of the futility of consulting a wooden idol and supposedly re- 
ceiving answers from a piece of wood. Next they are accused of making offerings under 
oaks, poplar and terebinth. All of this probably refers to the Asherah poles which were the 
idolatrous symbols of Asherah, the consort of El. She was the mother goddess of seventy 
gods including Baal, and was generally represented by a poplar pole or a “grove.” At Mt. 
Carmel Elijah had Ahab bring four hundred prophets of Asherah to the mountain along with 
the prophets of Baal, II Kgs. 18:1-19. In Deut. 16:21 Moses warned the people against these 
things, referring to the Asherah poles. In Judges 6:25-40 Gideon was instructed to destroy the 
Asherah pole beside Baal’s altar. By this time, the religion of Israel had become a mixture of 
the worship of the Lord and worship of Baal and/or other gods of the Canaanite pantheon. 
This is generally referred to as syncretism. We might assume then that some of the offerings 
Hosea speaks of were offerings to the Lord, but perfonned at a pagan shrine, the high place. 

Notice the consistent use of prostitution and adultery to describe the moral-ethical and reli- 
gious attitudes of the people, the false prophets, and the priests. Once again, this can be best 
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understood as covenant violation. However, Hosea makes some unusual statements in verse 
14. He represents God as saying, “I will not punish your daughters when they turn to prostitu- 
tion or your daughters-in-law when they commit adultery.” Commentators are divided con- 
cerning the correct translation here. Some believe that this is a declarative statement in which 
God is saying that since the women were seduced into lives of adultery and prostitution they 
would not be held as strictly accountable as the men who seduced them. Others believe that 
this entire passage is made up of two rhetorical questions. The passage can be correctly trans- 
lated as questions. If this is correct, we have God asking Israel, “Shall I not punish your 
daughters when they turn to prostitution or your daughters-in-law when they commit adul- 
tery? Shall I not punish the men themselves who consort with prostitutes?” The obvious an- 
swer would be that the guilty shall be punished. However, most English translations present 
these as statements. At various places in the books of Old Testament history male prostitutes 
are also mentioned. Extra-Biblical historical data going back to the Code of Hammurabi 
(1723 B.C.) shows that the practice of sexual encounters and male prostitution was part of the 
pagan sacrificial rituals, and was common in the Middle East. Again Hosea says that the peo- 
ple of Israel “lack understanding,” and have “no knowledge of God.” 

The pericope 4:15-19 forms the final section of chapter 4. During the forty-one year reign of 
Israel’s Jeroboam II, Judah had a variety of kings. Among the kings of Judah who were partly 
contemporary with Jeroboam II only Ahaz is spoken of as an evil king. Hosea prophesied in 
Israel during the reign of four of these kings of Judah, including the reign of Ahaz. It is clear 
that during the period of Hosea’s ministry in Israel the kingdom of Judah was much more 
spiritually stable and refonn minded than Israel was. In 4:15 the prophet tells Israel not to 
condemn Judah, probably indicating that God was not condemning Judah along with Israel at 
this time. He draws a brief contrast. There are other times in Hosea’s message that he con- 
demns Judah along with Israel. 

Amos and Hosea have similar statements concerning hypocrisy in worship, and both chide 
Israel about this. Hos. 4:15 reads, “Do not go to Gilgal, do not go up to Beth Aven.” Instead 
of referring to this city as Bethel (“house of God”) they called it Aven (“wickedness”) or 
Beth-Aven (“house of wickedness”). G. Ernest Wright, a Harvard archeologist, believes that 
Beth-Aven was another name for the city of Ai, very closes to the city of Bethel. (G. Ernest 
Wright, The Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, revised edition (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press) 1956, p. 122.) When Jeroboam I set up the shrines in Bethel and Dan he 
referred to the calf and said, “Here are your gods O Israel, who brought you up out of Egypt.” 
I Kgs. 12:28-29. Beth-Aven and Bethel were located about fifteen miles apart, with Bethel 
fifteen miles (24.2 km.) due north of Jerusalem. Bethel and Gilgal were both close to the 
southern border of the northern kingdom. Bethel, Jerusalem, and Gilgal formed an equilateral 
triangle, each being about fifteen miles from the other. It is quite possible then that the Isra- 
elites considered these calves, not as the gods of the Canaanites, but as representations of the 
Lord. This was certainly part of the syncretism into which they had fallen in Hosea’s day. 
Later, 10:5, Hosea says they are “in terror for the calves of Beth-Aven” 10:5 (ASV). 

There is an interesting play on words here. The original name given to this location was as- 
signed by Jacob when he was fleeing from Esau and saw the vision of the ladder. When he 
awoke he said this is surely the house of God, and he named the place Bethel, meaning “house 
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of God.” Its former name was Luz. See Gen. 28:18-19. During the Divided Kingdom Period 
it became a site for idol worship and it may have been known as Beth-Aven, meaning “house 
of evil” or “house of vanity.” 

Both Hosea and Amos condemn Israel’s pagan worship at Gilgal and Bethel. Amos 4:4-5 
reads, “Go to Bethel and sin; go to Gilgal and sin yet more ... for this is what you love to do 
declares the sovereign Lord.” Amos is being sarcastic in his statement about Bethel and Gil- 
gal but this is the way he rebukes Israel. In Amos 5:5 he makes the direct statement, “Seek 
me and live; do not seek Bethel, do not go to Gilgal.” From the statements of both Amos and 
Hosea we must conclude that both Bethel and Gilgal played an important role in the idola- 
trous worship of the Israelites. 

The next phrase in Hos. 4:15 is, “And do not swear, ‘As surely as the Lord lives!’” This was 
a gross mockery of their broken relationship to the Lord, but it shows how they had accom- 
modated the worship of God to the worship of idols. To invoke the name of the Lord as they 
worshipped in an idol’s temple was to show that idolatry was not rejected even though they 
worshipped the Lord. 

In 4:16-19 Hosea offers two metaphors to describe Israel’s apostasy. Israel is stubborn like a 
stubborn heifer. Yet it seems from Hosea’ s next statement that they expected to be treated as 
God’s little lambs. “How can the Lord pasture them like lambs in a meadow?” Lambs tend 
to follow their shepherd while cattle sometime stubbornly refuse to yield to the yoke. Com- 
pare this to Psalms 23. God’s anger at Ephraim causes him to state, “Ephraim is joined to 
idols; leave him alone.” Ephraim stands for the nation of Israel, and is used in this way nu- 
merous times in the prophetic literature. Hosea describes Israel as an incorrigible nation 
without hope. Israel is no longer part of the covenant with God. They have completely vio- 
lated it. Idolatry is the paramount evidence of this breach. Israel loves the shameful ways of 
prostitution and drunkenness. Their destruction is bound to come, and when it does, it will be 
like a tornado to sweep them away, and their sacrifices will only bring them shame but not 
deliverance 

God’s judgment against Israel. 5:1-15 

At this point God begins to reveal just how deep seated is Israel’s revolt and her spiritual con- 
dition. He then gives the Lord’s denunciation of his people. Once again, notice that Hosea 
views Israel’s infidelity from the point of view of violation of the covenant of marriage. One 
of the consequences of such infidelity is that Israel’s enemies will oppress them. This section 
displays a number of parallelisms which are characteristic of Hebrew poetic form. Some ex- 
amples are from 5:1-5. “Hear this” “pay attention O Israel, Listen, O royal house” 5:1. “Snare 
at Mizpah” “net spread out on Tabor,” 5:1. “I know Ephraim” “Israel is not hidden from me,” 
5:3. “The Israelites, even Ephraim, stumble” “Judah also stumbles with them,” 5:5. This sec- 
tion brings up an important question about hardness of heart and an apostate reaching a “point 
of no return.” 

In verse 1 Hosea mentions snares and nets at Mizpah and Tabor. These snares and nets were 
used to trap small animals and birds. Archaeological evidence shows that in 733 B.C., 
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Mizpah and Tabor may have been captured by Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria. The exact 
date of Hosea’s writing is not known, but it is possible that this invasion is the incident to 
which Hosea refers. Also at this time the prophet addresses the royal house of Israel, which 
he has not specifically done up to this point. Based on this, some commentators suppose that 
this particular oracle may have been spoken at Samaria, but there is no objective evidence of 
this. 

In verse 2 Hosea mentions the slaughter, possibly referring to the actual physical slaughter in 
which Israel’s political and religious leaders took part so that they may reach their goals. It 
could also refer symbolically to the general ruthless tactics used on their own people in order 
to achieve their objectives. These leaders are called rebels. 

Implied in verse 3 is the possible thought on the part of the people and national leaders to 
somehow hide their actions from God. They are assured however that God knows about 
Ephraim, and Israel is not hidden from him. Notice however that the emphasis shifts from the 
leaders to the people as a whole. 

Verse 4 once again emphasizes the seriousness of Israel’s behavior by stating that their deeds 
do not pennit them to return to God. Is this statement dealing with the hardness of their heart 
or just a simple statement that those who live ungodly lives cannot return to God until their 
ungodliness is corrected? If the former is the thrust of this statement, Israel is shown to have 
perhaps passed a point of no return. That is, their hearts are so hardened that they no longer 
have the capacity to repent. This is not to say that God cannot forgive, but one’s heart or con- 
science has become so insensitive to God’s directives that the guilty one can no longer re- 
spond to God. See Matt. 13, the parable of the sower, where Jesus speaks of the wayside soil 
and the hardness of heart. Paul also deals with this in Rom. 1:21-32 where he speaks of the 
sins of the world in general, and Rom. 9:1-26 giving Pharaoh as an example. See also I Tim. 
4:2 and Heb. 10:26-27. In Israel, the cause of this was “a spirit of prostitution is in their heart; 
they do not acknowledge the Lord.” 

Verse 5 continues the thought by saying that “Israel’s arrogance testifies against them.” In 
many versions this is translated as “The pride of Israel,” and some commentators ( e.g . Keil) 
believe it refers to God himself, the one who should have had every right to take pride in his 
chosen people. Most commentators take it to mean that Israel’s arrogance has become her 
downfall. Israel has shown disdain for the Law of Moses and abandoned its loyalty to the 
Lord. The people are stumbling as a result, and the unexpected statement is made that Judah 
is stumbling with them. This reference to Judah appears somewhat strange since in 4:15 he 
separates Judah from Israel. This has caused some commentators to conclude that this is a 
gloss, added by an editor. There is no objective evidence for this however. About 150 years 
later, in 587 B.C. Judah was overrun by Babylon and taken into captivity. 

This whole section reminds one of Saul’s encounter with Samuel just after the war against 
Amalek. Saul had been instructed to completely destroy them, including their animals. How- 
ever he violated God’s trust. Samuel’s rebuke was severe but revealing. “Does the Lord de- 
light in burnt offerings and sacrifice as much as in obeying the voice of the Lord? To obey is 
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better than sacrifice, and to heed is better than the fat of rams. For rebellion is like the sin or 
divination and arrogance like the evil of idolatry.” I Sam. 15:22-23. 

Verses 6-7 show that Israel is still sacrificing to the Lord. The sacrificial system of Israel had 
been corrupted all the way back to the reign of Jeroboam I when he appointed priests who 
were not of Aaronic descent, and set up sanctuaries in Dan and Bethel in competition to the 
Jerusalem sanctuary. The text seems to show that there were many sacrifices offered in Beth- 
el and Gilgal, both cities being located in the southern most part of the Northern kingdom. 
Hosea gives us an interesting statement in this verse, saying that the Israelites brought their 
flocks and herds to “seek the Lord.” Some believe that this indicates that they made multitu- 
dinous sacrifices to the Lord. However, even the vast numbers of sacrifices did not take the 
place of true devotion to the Lord. Their search would be vain because they were still un- 
faithful to God and had given birth to illegitimate children. Hosea ’s experiences in his mar- 
riage to Gomer continue to occupy a dominant place in his thought. The Lord had therefore 
withdrawn himself from his chosen people. God says that Israel’s infidelity was considered a 
betrayal, and he speaks symbolically of the whole nation as “illegitimate children.” Such hy- 
pocrisy meant that their religious celebration of the New Moon would ultimately come back 
to devour them. The translation of “new moon” is disputed by scholars, some believing that 
the word “month” would be a better translation of the original. Either of these carries the 
same message. 

In verses 8-13 Hosea summons them to battle by using a variety of military preparedness 
calls. He calls on Gibeah, Ramah, Beth Aven, Benjamin, and Ephraim, but he knows that Is- 
rael cannot win its battles against Assyria because Israel has left the Lord. Therefore Ephraim 
(a designation for all Israel) will be laid waste by God’s own judgment. The reason for his 
wrath is that Ephraim continues to pursue its idols. Once again Hosea brings Judah into the 
picture describing its corruption as one who moves boundary lines (stones) used as land- 
marks. See Deut. 19:14. The prophet is using a wide variety of warnings to express the seri- 
ousness of Israel’s apostasy. Sin has an addictive characteristic. Paul also writes about the 
same thing. See Rom. 6:15-16. There seems to be a bit of sarcasm in the prophet’s message at 
this point. He warns them about coming military disasters but he tells them that there is no 
victory in sight for them. Even so, they go to the “great king” of Assyria for help. It is inter- 
esting how Hosea speaks of Israel’s appealing to Assyria for help on one hand, and speaks of 
the threat of an Assyrian invasion of Israel on the other. 

There is a slight textual problem in the translation, “great king” in 5:13. In the KJV the words 
“king Jareb” occur rather than “great king.” A slight difference in the Hebrew spelling is pre- 
sent which depends on how the two words are divided. The same letters are used. Almost all 
scholars agree that the correct translation is “great king” because this phrase was frequently 
used to refer to the Assyrian king. Assyria did not have a king by the name of Jareb, and there 
was not a king by that name who posed a threat to Israel. A few commentators believe that 
“king Jareb” is used as a symbolic name for the Assyrian king since it means “the king who 
strives” or “king of contention.” This position has been generally abandoned now in favor of 
the reading described above. 

But all of Israel’s desire for help from Assyria is in vain because Assyria has neither a cure 
for Israel’s spiritual illness nor healing for the sores of their ungodliness. Instead, the very 
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one from whom they sought help becomes their arch enemy. “Ephraim will be laid waste,” 
and that was ultimately done by the Assyrians. Both Hosea and Amos condemn the women 
of Samaria for their oppression of the poor and their luxuriant lifestyles. Neither Israel nor 
Judah can escape the wrath of God. 

Verses 14-15 describe the Lord as “a lion to Ephraim” and “like a great lion to Judah.” The 
Lord will tear them to pieces and no one will be able to rescue them. Having done this, God 
will return to “his place” just as a lion would do after he had killed and eaten his prey. He will 
remain in “his place” until Israel decides to admit its guilt, and resolves to return to the Lord. 
Hosea has hope for this to take place, for he shows the Lord as saying, “and they will seek my 
face; in their misery they will earnestly seek me.” 

Israel’s fickleness and refusal to repent. 6:1-11 

True to the theme of his prophetic message, Hosea once again lays the groundwork for God’s 
expression of love for Israel, even though he does not see that this is likely. 

Within this block, 6:1-3 forms a distinct section. Israel states its intention to return to the 
Lord, but there is no depth to this penitence. It is self-centered, and motivated only by self in- 
terests. It appears to be more manipulative than sincere, and this is the way God sees it. Ho- 
sea has just spoken of Israel’s sickness as a body full of sores. They have found neither a cure 
for their illness nor balm for their sores. Therefore, they will turn back to the Lord since “He 
has tom us to pieces, but he will heal us; he has injured us, but he will bind up our wounds.” 
Furthermore God will revive us quickly, and complete restoration to his favor will come soon. 
We will acknowledge him, and as surely as the sun rises, God will return to us, blessing us 
with the spring rains and good crops. 

These words come out of the desire to have the blessings of God rather than an acknowl- 
edgement of their sins and true repentance. This is also a reflection of Israel’s pagan mindset. 
Pagan religions generally taught that doing the right things for the gods and offering their sac- 
rifices would result in the gods’ giving prosperity and blessings to the worshipper. You do 
what you need to do for the gods in order to get what you want to get from them. This sounds 
much like some present day presentations of the gospel. If we do the right things for two or 
three days, everything will be all right with God. But the process of repentance, forgiveness, 
restoration, and reconciliation is both difficult and lengthy. 

The Lord is different from Israel’s “other gods,” but Israel did not understand this. It is im- 
portant to notice that all that Israel said about their return to God was based in the benefits 
accruing to them. It was not an expression of sorrow for sin, a change of heart, or the inten- 
tion to live righteous lives. It was a way to get what they wanted from God without commit- 
ting themselves to his service. 

The Lord God sought a change in the heart of Israel, not just superficial change of behavior. 
During the ministry of Jesus some followed him because they were fed from the loaves and 
fishes. See Jn. 6:26-27. With Israel there was no true repentance and no genuine confession 
of sin. The words are easily said, but the change of heart is difficult to carry out. Israel’s 
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hope is based on the covenant promise make by the Lord, but the covenant has been trashed 
by Israel. The “two days” and “three days” are poetic symbolism. We must also recognize that 
some commentators consider this a genuine expression of repentance and a real intention to 
return to God. These two different attitudes depend on whether 6:1-3 should be thought of as 
a continuation of 5: 15 or are they more strongly related to 6:4-6. 

In 6:4-6 the prophet expresses the depths of God’s pain at Israel’s constant shallow repent- 
ance. Israel’s love for the Lord is as the mist which soon vanishes, or the dew which soon dis- 
appears. God would therefore kill them with the words of the prophets. Verse 6 has the es- 
sence of Hosea’s message. God’s primary interest was not in the number of sacrifices they 
brought or how closely they follow the rituals but he wanted to see the depth of inward godli- 
ness (mercy, not sacrifice). The Lord is asking, “What shall I do? Your love in the past has 
been as transient and unstable as the morning dew.” In this answer (6:6) Hosea is not decry- 
ing or minimizing the importance of following the Law of the Lord as it dealt with the sacri- 
fices and rituals, but is contrasting this with the folly of outward conformity which is void of 
inward righteousness. Worship is not a substitute for godliness. Instead, godliness is to be a 
component of acceptable worship. We must constantly ask ourselves, “Are we trying to be 
godly people or are we content to say we are God’s people?” 

Verse 7 gives us an interesting statement. Hosea’s emphasis throughout is Israel’s violation 
of the covenant, using marriage as his basis. However he introduces Adam’s violation of 
God’s directives saying, “Like Adam, they have broken the covenant,” 6:7. The KJV uses the 
word “men” rather than “Adam.” The meaning of the Hebrew word “Adam” is “men” but the 
word “Adam” is generally preferred by commentators and translators alike. In Josh. 3:16 
there is a city east of Jordan which is called Adam. This is where the waters of the Jordan 
River stopped at the time of Israel’s entry into the Promised Land. Some commentators have 
thought that this is what Hosea is referring to since he mentions other cities as well. Howev- 
er, the city of Adam never played any future role in Hebrew history, making it unlikely that 
Hosea was referring to that city. God’s covenant with Adam was that he must obey the voice 
of the Lord, and it was this which he violated. This image fits well into Hosea’s thinking be- 
cause he is emphasizing the sacred character of God’s directives as seen in the concept of 
covenant. Gilead is here referred to as a city although it is actually a mountainous area on the 
east side of Jordan. Gilead had become the haunt of evil men, and this seems to be the reason 
Hosea chose it. The character of Gilead is also seen a little later when king Pekahiah of Israel 
was assassinated by fifty men from Gilead. This happened in about 740 B.C. which places it 
some years after Hosea’s time. That assassination took place about eighteen years before the 
Assyrian destruction of Samaria. 

Shechem is mentioned next. It had been a city of religious significance, a city of refuge 
(Num. 35:9-15, Josh. 20:7), and was also a city of political importance. It was at Shechem that 
Abimelech attempted to make himself king of Israel. See Judges 9:1-20. Even bands of 
priests are accused of murdering on the road to Shechem. In 6:1 1 Judah is brought into Ho- 
sea’s condemnation, stating that there is a harvest appointed for them as well. Their evil will 
bear its fruits. Some commentators believe this is a prediction of Judah’s restoration, but this 
seems to disregard the context of the statement. Hosea always holds out hope for Israel’s re- 
turn to God just as he always had hope for Gomer’s fidelity. 
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The political and moral-ethical corruption in Israel. 7:1-16 

The thought here begins with the last phrase of 6:11. Hosea continues to identify the North- 
ern Kingdom as Ephraim, Samaria, and Israel. Various commentators divide chapters 7-8 in 
somewhat different ways, but the message remains the same. 

Douglas Stuart summarizes the sections of chapter 7 in this way: 

Lament over the general wickedness of the nation. 7:1-2 
Lament over Samaritan domestic politics. 7:3-7 

Lament over Israel’s folly in foreign affairs, and a judgment sentence. 7:8-12 
Lament over doom for Israel’s rebellion. 7:13-16. 

(Douglas Stuart, Word Biblical Commentary, Volume 31: Hosea-Jonah, (Dallas, Texas: Word 
Books, Publisher, on CD) 1998). We will discuss these sections in order. 

Lament over the general wickedness of the nation. 7:1-2 

Hosea never runs out of ways to describe the evil of Israel. He covers it from almost every 
conceivable perspective. He begins by speaking of the wickedness of the nation as a whole. 
The prophet pictures the Lord acting on the stage of Israel’s history. He has done, and con- 
tinues to do many things which are designed to stimulate their awareness of God’s care, love, 
and warnings. Hosea pictures God as being frustrated with Israel. When opportunity comes 
when he can attempt to heal Israel’s wounds he sees the corruption of Ephraim and the evil 
deeds of Samaria. In Hosea’s attempts to give God’s warnings a realistic view, he pictures 
God as a parent or guardian correcting the children of his family. Just as he gets the wounds 
of one child bound up, he is faced with the severity of the sickness of another. There seems to 
be no end to this. Short phrases describing their evil are interspersed in the oracle, e.g. they 
deal falsely, thieves break in, and bandits raid outside. The sad part of this is that the people 
do not consider in their hearts that God remembers all of this. Their deeds are neither covered 
up nor forgotten, and Hosea considers this irresponsible behavior. The people are neither sin- 
conscious nor God-conscience. They are only self-conscience. 

Lament over Samaria’s’ domestic politics. 7:3-7 

At this point Hosea brings the king and the princes into the picture of corruption. The politi- 
cal situation in Israel in 733 B.C. was very unstable. As stated in the introduction, Hosea 
probably did his work between 750 B.C. and 725 B.C. In 733 the Assyrian threat was posing 
a greater and greater peril, but Samaria was filled with corruption - “They delight the king 
with their wickedness, and the princes with their lies.” 7:3. The military achievements of Jer- 
oboam were notable, but his reign was evil (II Kgs. 14:28-29). The people who ran the gov- 
ernment were corrupt as were their policies. The prophet says they were full of lies, adulter- 
ies, and drunkenness. 

Jeroboam II died in 746 B.C. His son Zechariah reigned only six months, and was assassinat- 
ed by Shallum. The Assyrians were always a threat, and heavy tribute was extracted from Is- 
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rael as far back as Jehu (842-815 B.C.). When Hoshea refused to pay tribute Israel was in- 
vaded by Assyria and Samaria fell in 722 B.C. The instability and corruption of the kingdom 
is clear. Hosea gives a vivid picture of the present treachery describing the situation as a su- 
perheated baker’s oven whose fire is so hot that it need not be attended during the entire bak- 
ing process from the kneading of the dough forward, Hos. 7:3-4. He continues the simile 
through verse 8, relating it to Ephraim as a “flat cake not turned over.” The ancient ovens 
were constructed so that the walls of brick and its floor would become so hot that the dough 
could be laid on them and be left to bake from the retained heat. The drunkenness of the king 
and princes cause them to join hands with the infidels and mockers. 

Lament over Israel’s folly in foreign affairs, and a judgment sentence. 7:8-12 

Not only are the domestic affairs of Israel fully tainted with evil, but its relationships with 
other nations are also evil. Ephraim mixes with the nations, foreigners sap his strength, and 
the people are calling on Egypt and Assyria for help when those countries represent the 
heights of paganism. The Lord’s desire was that Israel’s strength should reside in their fideli- 
ty to God, not the armor of nations. His hair is getting gray, a sign of aging, yet he does not 
realize that his strength is ebbing away. Ephraim sought alliances with the nations around 
him, but never sought the strength of the Lord. 

Although Hosea does not address the particulars of the future of Israel, II Kings 15-17 give a 
vivid picture of the consequences of Israel futile attempts at survival without God. Their na- 
tion was dying, yet they refused to turn to the Lord as their source of strength. Nations, both 
ancient and modern, have never learned this lesson. Assyria and Egypt have been identified 
by the prophet, but the foreigners mentioned in verse 9 may have also included Syria and Phi- 
listia. God’s warning is that Israel will not succeed. 

Verse 10 speaks of “Israel’s pride” testifying against him. See also Hos. 5:5 where the same 
tenn is used. There are varying opinions as to the meaning of this phrase. It may be translat- 
ed “Israel’s arrogance.” This is thought of as the arrogance of the nation which departed from 
God. “Israel’s pride” is thought by some commentators to refer to God himself who should 
be the source of Israel’s stability and success. He will testily against Israel. 

Hosea compares Ephraim to a pigeon (dove), easily deceived and senseless. Some versions 
translate this as “silly dove without understanding,” and some commentators believe that this 
indicates that Israel is flitting around from one nation to another seeking security. There may 
have been pro-Egyptian and pro-Assyrian pressures in the government. Later, in Judah, there 
was a similar problem with some wanting to support Babylon while other favored Egypt. 
Both had forgotten about the Lord as their strength. 

Lament over doom for Israel’s rebellion. 7:13-16 

This lament is an extension of the previous section. Verses 8-12 generalize the thoughts as 
they relate to Israel’s involvement with the other nations while verses 13-16 personalize the 
doom of Israel. As birds caught in a net, so Israel will be caught by God. The nation will be 
destroyed. God deeply desires to redeem them, but they continue in their apostasy (7:13). 
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They are not crying out to the Lord, but they are worried and anxious as they cry out on their 
beds. The Canaanite pagan worship sometimes involved sacrificial meals which were eaten at 
the leisure of the worshippers as they reclined on couches. Wailings and mournful songs ac- 
companied this activity. At times, especially with the worship of Baal, the worshippers would 
slash themselves in such rituals as Elijah witnessed at the contest on Mt. Carmel. Abuse of 
one’s body and inflicting pain on oneself was a pagan ritual which the worshippers thought 
would cause the god to grant their petitions. In Amos 2:8 that prophet speaks of the people 
lying down beside altars on garments taken in pledge. This is similar to Hosea’s statements, 
and it was not uncommon. In 7: 15 Hosea again speaks of the frustration of God as he tries to 
bring Israel back to himself. “I trained them and strengthened them, but they plot evil against 
me.” 


The lament closes with Hosea’s description of the coming doom. Their leaders will fall by 
the sword, and Egypt will ridicule them. God’s redemption is ever near, but they ignore it, 
and do not turn to the Most High. The Pentateuch is filled with warnings against the very 
conduct now characteristic of Israel. See Deut. 28:47-48. The bows being spoken of as 
“faulty” or “treacherous” are descriptions of bows with the bowstring slacked off, and the 
bow cannot shoot an arrow. They were weak and useless. 

God’s judgment and the national consequences of Israel’s corruption. 8:1-14 

Once again in this section there are the themes of rejection, punishment, and lament. Much of 
this has its basis in the Pentateuchal statements of warnings, blessings, and curses. We also 
notice that in this section, as is characteristic of Hosea, Israel’s violations of God’s directives 
are linked to the covenant. Hosea describes the desperation of the people as they try to ma- 
nipulate God into blessing them while their cries are only superficial, reminding them that 
they have sown the wind and will reap the whirlwind. They have gone to their enemies for 
security but have left the Lord, their only source of lasting security and hope. They have 
treated God’s directives in the Law as something alien. The Lord will remember their sins, 
and punish them for their ungodliness. 

The prophet begins this subsection (8:1-3) by warning them of wars which have come in the 
past and will come again in the future. The expression “Put the trumpet to your lips” is a call 
to arms, and the description of danger looming is seen in “An eagle is over the house of the 
Lord.” (8:1) This is reminiscent of the statement in Deut. 28:49 where Moses warns the peo- 
ple that the Lord will bring a nation against them from far away and that nation will be like an 
eagle (a bird of prey) swooping down upon them. The reason for the attack is Israel’s viola- 
tion of the covenant. The expression “house of the Lord” has been variously interpreted. The 
Jerusalem temple is generally thought of as “the house of the Lord,” causing some to suppose 
that the prophet is here speaking of Judah as well as Israel. However, the nation of Israel as 
“the house of the Lord” is more probable. Here Hosea links the covenant and the Law. Alt- 
hough these terms occur elsewhere in the book, only here are they directly linked. Law is 
mentioned three times (4:6, 8:1, and 8:12) and covenant(s) is mentioned five times (2:18, 6:7, 
8:1, 10:4, and 12:1). The message is that disobedience to God’s law is a violation of God’s 
covenant. Hebrew poetry uses a parallelism here, “the people have broken my covenant, and 
rebelled against my law.” 
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In spite of the fact that Israel cries out in acknowledgment of the Lord, Hosea sees this as only 
a superficial cry, considering the Lord as just one more of their gods. The practice of ac- 
knowledging various gods as a way to manipulate the deities was common among pagan wor- 
shippers. Hosea immediately calls attention to the fact that they have actually rejected what is 
good (8:3). The consequence of their actions was to be the pursuit of Israel by their enemy, 
the Assyrians. 

The next subsection comprises 8:4-14, but 8:4-7 forms a cohesive thought. Here the prophet 
specifically identifies some of Israel’s sins. First, they set up kings and princes without con- 
sulting the Lord. Second, with their silver and gold they make idols which are not God. 
Third, there are inevitable consequences of their actions. 

They have not consulted the Lord in reference to their government. While Judah had only one 
dynasty from the time of David forward Israel, in its 253 years of existence, had eighteen 
kings and ten different dynasties. Each of these dynasties was ended by a violent death of the 
king. (See John Mauchline, The Book of Hosea in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6, pp. 645- 
646.) None of Israel’s kings, with the possible exception of Jehu, could be thought of as 
righteous at all. Although instituting the kingdom in I Sam. 8-10 was against God’s will, God 
never dismissed himself from the governments of Israel or of the world. In I Kgs. 19:15-16 
Elijah is commissioned to go to Syria and anoint Hazel as king of the Syrians, and Daniel re- 
minded Nebuchadnezzar that “the Most High is sovereign over the kingdoms of men and 
gives them to anyone he wishes.” Dan. 4:28-32. 

The idolatry spoken of in 8:4b-6 characterized Israel throughout its history in Canaan The 
Lord had warned them from the time of the conquest of the land that the nations around them 
would become snares and traps if they made treaties with them. Throughout the book of Judg- 
es this warning from God became a reality. Israel never got away from the calves in Bethel 
and Dan which were set up by Jeroboam I. This probably had its roots in the influence of 
Egyptian worship during the time when Jeroboam fled to Egypt to escape the wrath of Solo- 
mon. Throughout the prophetic literature syncretism characterized the religion of Israel. The 
religion of the Lord was mixed with that of Baal and other gods so that the worship of the 
Lord, although continued, became a part of their paganism. 

The statement in verse 5, “Throw out your calf-idols, O Samaria” can be variously translated. 
Some versions states this as God having spurned or thrown off the calf of Samaria ( e.g . RSV, 
ASV) while others show it as command from God, “Throw out your calf-idol, O Samaria” 
(NIV). Still others reading could be, “He casts off your calf, O Samaria” (KJV). Commenta- 
tors are divided as to which is to be preferred. Any one of them makes good sense, and would 
fit easily into the context. Some archaeologists and scholars from other disciplines believe 
that the idol itself was only a representation of the god, and not the god himself, while others 
contend that the idol itself was a dwelling place for the god. Both of these positions appear in 
the Old Testament. God’s anger is burning within him. Lam. 2:5 has a similar statement 
concerning the Lord as the enemy of Judah. He has always presented himself as the only God, 
and as a jealous God. See Ex. 20:5. His wrath will be seen when he breaks the calf of Samar- 
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ia into pieces. They have gone so far into sin that Hosea pictures God saying, “How long will 
they be incapable of purity?” (8:5) 

In verse 7 Hosea uses a very familiar idea. Israel has sown the wind, and she will reap the 
whirlwind. In addition, Israel is impotent. One sows much seed in the field in order to reap a 
bountiful harvest. The gentle wind would help scatter the seed. But the wind has destroyed 
the heads of the grain, and only the stalk is left. It does not bring a bountiful harvest, nor does 
it produce seed grain for planting next year’s crop. Hosea affirms that we live in a moral uni- 
verse. Certain laws of cause and effect govern our world and actions. Though many times 
delayed, and at times they are never recompensed, nevertheless, the basic law of the universe 
is that our actions have consequences - we reap what we sow. 

Concerning the headless stalk, the application is, in some ways, left up to the reader, although 
verses 8-9 give infonnation about what is in the mind of the prophet. Since the head of the 
grain is gone, there is no flour produced from a harvest. The personal economies of the peo- 
ple are destroyed, and they are incapable of reproducing - surviving. Like a wild donkey, 
they wander aimlessly around, finally turning to Assyria for help even though the Assyrians 
are their archenemies. Israel is spoken of as being scattered among the nations like a worth- 
less thing. In verse 9, the prophet returns to his simile of a prostitute saying, “Ephraim has 
sold herself to lovers.” Hosea emphasizes the folly of this, but he adds that the people begin to 
waste away under the oppression of the king of Assyria. When the writer uses the symbol of 
a wild donkey, one wonders if he has in mind a comparison with Ishmael the half-brother of 
Isaac. The angel of the Lord said to Hagar, Ishmael’s mother that Ishmael would be like a 
wild donkey which would live in hostility. (See Gen. 16: 1 1-12.) 

Verse 10 speaks of the scattering of Israel, but also affirms the fact that the Lord will gather 
them and punish them. They will waste away under the oppression of the great king, no doubt 
referring to Assyria. The appeal which Hosea pictures Israel making may have been prophet- 
ically referring to the appeal which Pekah (735-732 B.C.) made in order to stop Tiglath- 
Pileser III (745-727 B.C.) from overrunning the country. (See II Kgs. 15:1-31 and 17:1-6.) 
Hoshea (732-722 B.C.) violated the tribute agreement which resulted in the fall of Samaria in 
722. B.C. It is interesting to see how many times, and in how many ways Israel sought secu- 
rity and protection from its enemies, but she always overlooked the real source of security and 
protection, the Lord. Similarities can be seen among nations today. 

The final section of this chapter, 8:11-14 combines worship and behavior. It is easy for “wor- 
ship” to become a means of fulfilling one’s “religious obligations,” leaving personal behavior 
in the background. Verse 1 1 mentions that Ephraim had built many altars for sin offerings, 
but instead, these had become altars of sinning. There can be a double meaning here. The 
writer may be speaking of the multiplicity of pagan altars Israel had built, offering sacrifices 
to Baal and other gods of the pantheon. In doing so they continued to commit sins of idolatry. 
On the other hand, the prophet could be speaking of the altars Israel had built to the Lord, but 
their worship was sinful because the worshippers did not follow up with lives of holiness. 
The prophets frequently spoke of the hypocrisy of Israel’s worship because of their disregard 
of the holiness code. In Matt. 23 Jesus spoke of the hypocrisy of the Pharisees as they held to 
the forms and rituals, but inwardly were corrupt. Prov. 28:9 speaks of the prayer of an un- 
righteous man being an abomination to the Lord. 
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In addition, we must remember that the temple altar was supposed to be the place where the 
sacrifices would be offered (Deut. 12:4-5), but Israel had built many altars. Sacrifices were 
regulated under the Law, and specific instructions were given concerning the place of the of- 
ferings, the purpose and the materials and procedures to be used (Lev. 1-6). In many ways, 
the people had disregarded the regulations of the Law and worshipped as they chose. God has 
always chosen to regulate worship, and his people do not have the choice of rejecting those 
directives in favor of their own way of doing things. Worshippers do not have the option of 
changing God’s specifications. 

Verse 12 warns Israel that God will work his own will against them, and there will be no es- 
cape. He reminds them that he wrote many laws for them, but they regarded them as some- 
thing alien. In earlier days the exodus from Egypt was spoken of as Israel’s redemption from 
slavery. This is certainly part of Paul’s idea in I Cor. 10:1-5. The Law was given as a guide 
so they could live in the way that God’s redeemed people should live. It was not a law of 
works-salvation, nor was it a “plan of salvation.” It was their covenant with the Lord. See 
Ex. 19:1-8. Now, Israel has flagrantly disregarded that commitment. 

In ancient times when books were rare and extremely expensive, the people learned their laws 
primarily by instruction and examples from others. Yet, God always held them responsible 
for knowing and obeying his laws. Probably relatively few people could have read the law 
even if they had personal copies. Years later during the reign of Josiah in the southern king- 
dom, when the Law was rediscovered in the temple the people were surprised and alarmed at 
its demands, and they detennined to leam it. They listened intently while it was read, and the 
covenant was renewed that day. A similar scene is observed when Judah returned from the 
Babylonian Exile. Ezra stood on a platform and read the Law from daybreak until noon. 
“And all the people listened attentively to the Book of the Law.” In Nehemiah they were en- 
gaging in the rebirth of their broken nation, and emotions ran high. They had learned a bitter 
lesson from their captivity. See II Kgs. 22-23 and Neh. 8:1-9. Even today, most of us live 
under laws which we have never read, but we obey them because society has exemplified 
many of them. This influence of culture and society on the individual is immeasurable, but 
the obligation to know the law is not diminished. Now, as then, ignorance of the law is no 
excuse. This makes it all the more important for us to study the word that we may know 
firsthand what the Lord requires of us. 

Verse 14 gives the root cause of Israel’s problems. They had forgotten their Maker. Though 
they thought themselves to be self-sufficient, having built their cities and palaces (houses) and 
fortified towns both Israel and Judah will see the downfall of theirs fortifications and the fiery 
conflagration of their cities. 

The punishment and consequences of their lifestyle. 9:1 — 10:15 

It is interesting and infonnative to see that ancient Israel enjoyed some of its most luxuriant 
living and prosperous economic times during the reign of some of its most ungodly kings. 
The people were known for their sinful ways. Their prosperity was certainly not evidence of 
God’s approval of the people. This does not detract from the sovereignty of God or his provi- 
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dential care of his people. The Bible teaches that there are surely times when God has inter- 
vened in history to use one nation to punish another, or to use a variety of events in his care 
for his people. However, these things should also demonstrate that it is not possible for us to 
detennine that prosperity or adversity are God’s intervention into human affairs or that these 
events are evidence of his pleasure or displeasure with an individual or with nations. Nations 
and people often judge God’s approval by whether or not they are prospering economically, 
socially, or nationally. If prosperity comes they say, “God is with us.” When adversity arises, 
it is frequently blamed on God, and some strong fundamentalists say that adversities (earth- 
quakes, financial collapse, hurricanes, or other disasters) are evidence of God’s disapproval of 
the lives of people. 

In early January, 2010 a disastrous earthquake struck the island nation of Haiti killing thou- 
sands of people and almost completely destroying every building in Port-au-Prince. One 
popular American minister, Pat Robertson, said on TV that the people of Haiti had made a 
pact with the Devil to serve him if they could throw off the yoke of French domination. In 
1804 they rebelled against the French, and succeeded in divesting themselves of the yoke of 
French rule. Since that time (1804), according to Robertson, those people have suffered one 
curse after another. Thus, he blamed the earthquake on God’s displeasure with the Haitian 
people and the pact they made with the Devil over two hundred years earlier. This kind of 
reasoning has no basis in Scripture. 

In this section Hosea, brings us face to face with the fact that prosperity and happiness do not 
necessarily mean God is pleased with our lives nor does adversity mean that he is displeased. 
Good things sometime happen to evil people, and bad things sometimes happen to good peo- 
ple. As Jesus said, “The rain falls on the just and the unjust.” 

In chapter 9 Hosea begins to detail the punishments which are coming to Israel. Under Jero- 
boam II Israel had prospered economically, their armies had succeeded in recovering much of 
the land lost to Syria and others. One would think that this was a time to rejoice (II Kgs. 
14:25). Hosea saw beyond the fragile economic and military victories however. Israel had 
little reason to rejoice and be jubilant as other nations did, because Israel had been unfaithful 
to God, turning to the “wages of a prostitute.” This probably refers, not simply to their immo- 
rality, but also to their spiritual prostitution in leaving the Lord. It is difficult for us to com- 
prehend the extent of cubic prostitution in the worship of Baal and other Canaanite deities. 

Some scholars believe that this oracle may have been spoken during one of the great festivals, 
perhaps the Feat of Tabernacles or the Feast of Harvest, when people would be gathered for 
joyous celebrations. They may have fulfilled the letter of the Law in those celebrations, but 
the syncretism of their religion with paganism would dictate that the ceremonies were only 
mechanistic. That is, regardless of one’s personal behavior, “proper worship” would produce 
blessings from the gods. Whatever celebration this might have been, Hosea indicates that it 
had degenerated to become a sexual orgy. 

The words “The people” in verse 1 is translated “the nations” in some versions, and some 
scholars prefer “my people” to make this a poetic parallelism. The sense of the passage is not 
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changed however. Hosea is saying that when you have forsaken the Lord, even your prosperi- 
ty and military victories are not reasons to rejoice. 

Verses 2-3 tell the real story. Their threshing floors and wine vats would not supply them an- 
ymore because the nation would be invaded and the people would be taken captive. They 
would not remain in the “Lord’s land” (the Promised Land) but would be eating unclean food 
in Egypt and Assyria. The return to Egypt would not be literal, but a reminder of their slave 
years in Egypt symbolically representing the captivity which would come to them in 722 B.C. 
under the Assyrians. We must remember that the fall of Samaria and the Assyrian captivity 
were really the culmination of many incursions of the Assyrians into Israelite territory. They 
occupied large portions of the country prior to the fall of Samaria and the Assyrian exile of 
the Israelites. 

Later during the reign of Menahem Tiglath-Pileser III (745-727 B.C.), king of of Assyria, 
(known as King Pul in II Kgs. 15:19), occupied part of the country but Menahem paid tribute 
money to him in order to get him to leave. While Pekah was king of Israel Tiglath-Pileser III 
invaded and occupied Galilee, Gilead, and other areas of Israel and took some of the people 
captive. See II Kgs. 15:17-21 and 15:27-31. 

Verse 4 speaks of the wine offerings. In the sacrificial instructions of the Law there were li- 
bations or drink offerings which were poured over the animals being offered. Hosea reminds 
them that instead of the offerings being expressions of praise to the Lord they would be of- 
fered in an unclean land and their sacrifices would be unclean and not pleasing to the Lord. 

Eating together was a common expression of close fellowship in the ancient Middle East. 
During the captivity this practice would be taken away from the Israelites. Their food would 
be the bread of mourning. When Ezekiel’s wife died he was told not to eat the customary 
food of mourners but he was to keep his sorrow to himself. See Ezek. 24:17, Jer. 16-13, and 
Deut. 26:14. No explanation is given in the Old Testament concerning exactly what this food 
consisted of, but certain provisions were made in the Law for those who touched a dead body. 
There may have been customary foods eaten by those who were unclean because of this. In 
their captivity they would eat unclean food which could not be brought into the house of the 
Lord. In fact, there would be no “house of the Lord” in Assyria or in Egypt. 

Verses 5-7 ask the rhetorical question, “What will you do on the day of your appointed feasts, 
on the festival days of the Lord?” The question is asked in order to show the Israelites how 
completely lost they will be in their captivity. They will be separated from the Promised 
Land, the land of the Lord, living in an unclean land under the control of an unclean nation. 
There will be no more rejoicing in the Lord’s festivals. At the time of the division of the 
kingdom, Jeroboam I set up certain feasts and religious observances in competition to those 
held in Jerusalem. See I Kgs. 12:31-33. 

Poetic parallelism is used by the prophet in verse 6 where Assyria, Egypt, and Memphis are 
all the same. That is, Israel will be taken captive. All of their plans will have failed, and they 
will be living under a curse. See Deut. 28:1-68. They will die in a foreign land, and will be 
buried in an unclean nation. Their valuable silver and precious things will be left behind 
where thorns, thistles, and weeds will grow up to hide them. When speaking of this future 
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punishment Hosea uses the plural, “The days of punishment” rather than the singular “day of 
punishment” which is generally used. Stuart believes that this indicates a more severe and 
continuing punishment than if the singular were used. This position does not appear to be 
shared among very many commentators however. 

The hostility and sins of the people are intense. The wording of this verse leaves it open to a 
number of different translations and interpretations. Many of the translations read similar to 
the RSV: “The prophet is a fool, the man of the spirit is mad.” (See also the KJV and ASV 
which read in a similar way.) Homer Hailey and others believes that this is referring to a false 
prophet whom the people may be following, and Hosea is condemning them for following 
such a one. Therefore the deceitfulness of the false prophet and the iniquity of the people go 
hand in hand as the blind lead the blind. On the other hand, there are those who believe that 
Hosea is condemning the people for not listening to true prophets. They call the prophet a 
stupid fool and crazy (a nonsensical babbler) even though he has the spirit of God and is a 
watchman over Ephraim. By implication, Hosea sees himself as one of these. The people 
will not allow God’s revelation through his prophets to interrupt the revelry of their harvest 
festivals. Their sins are of such magnitude that they have no interest in the word of the Lord. 

Verse 8 also presents different translations and interpretation. Hosea has just condemned the 
people who think they know more than the prophets. They have called the prophets fools and 
crazy men. The beginning of verse 8 may be translated as a question or a statement: “Is 
Ephraim a watchman? Are God’s people a prophet?” The obvious answer to this rhetorical 
question of course is “No.” God’s watchman is not a chronic sinner as Ephraim has been de- 
scribed through the earlier chapters. Yet the people follow Ephraim’s lead. The ASV trans- 
lates this: “Ephraim was a watchman with my God.” This would indicate that Hosea is stating 
God’s original intent for Ephraim. This prominent tribe should have kept its vigil to guide 
Israel in paths of holiness. The word “was” is in italics in the English translation, indicating 
that it was an added word to give sense to the statement. But this idea does not fit the Old 
Testament well. The Ephraimites are not generally held up to this position. If anything, this 
would be for the Levites. However, neither does this interpretation fit well into the context. 
Probably the reading of the RSV expresses the idea Hosea has in mind. “The prophet is the 
watchman of Ephraim, the people of my God.” The NIV translates it: “The prophet, along 
with my God is the watchman over Ephraim.” 

The following phrase states that snares and hostility await him (the prophet). The Old Testa- 
ment frequently uses the word “snare” to describe grave danger or trouble. In this verse it is 
used as a parallel with “hostility.” This hostility appears to show what Israel will experience 
in its confrontation with the Lord “in the house of God.” Israel’s arrogance and corruption 
will become its downfall. 

Verse 9 continues to describe the depth of Israel’s sins. God will remember their iniquities 
and they will be punished. We must keep in mind that the background of Hosea is a marriage 
covenant which has been violated, and his wife has prostituted herself. This is the picture he 
paints regarding Israel’s corruption. In Judges 19-21 the sins of Gibeah are depicted in a 
lengthy story of an Israelite whose concubine was murdered by the men of Gibeah. There 
was a great slaughter of the people of Gibeah and the tribe of Benjamin was almost wiped out. 
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In Deut. 4:25, 31:29, and 32:5 Moses warns against corruption in Israel. The Lord used the 
people of Israel to severely punish Gibeah for its sins, and Hosea says the same type of pun- 
ishment is about to come to Israel for its corruption. Israel’s punishment will be brought on 
by the Assyrians. All of this is pictured in great contrast to what the Lord had intended Israel 
to be. In spite of all of this, Hosea’s words fell on deaf ears. This is characteristic of those 
who have fallen so far away from the Lord. Hosea stood firm even though most of Israel 
called him a stupid fool and a crazy man. The time for their punishment has come and there 
is no escape. 

Verses 10-13 fonn another pericope. In these verses Hosea speaks for God as the Lord de- 
scribes Israel’s early days. This retrospective view shows Israel as God’s delight, but the na- 
tion became detestable to the Lord at Baal-Peor. In the beginning of their nationhood Israel 
was as refreshing as finding grapes in a desert place or like seeing early figs as sweet fruit. 

Then came the idolatry of Baal-Peor. This was when Balak, king of Moab summoned Balaam 
to curse Israel at the time of the exodus. God did not allow him to do so. However, because 
the men of Israel committed sexual sins with the women of Moab and Midian and began wor- 
shipping the Baal of Peor, God punished the people. Their sexual acts may have been con- 
nected to the worship of Baal since this was commonly practiced in the worship of the god of 
fertility. This conduct was the height of covenant violation and God punished the people for 
their corruption of Israel. See Num. 25:1-13. As the Lord saw Israel in Hosea’s time, it re- 
minded him of the conduct of their forefathers at the time of the exodus. The first time that 
Baal is mentioned in the Old Testament is in connection with these events at Baal-Peor. Thus 
this may be the beginning of Israel’s allurement to the Baal fertility cult of the Canaanites. 
The location where these events took place is said to have been “the plains of Moab” opposite 
Jericho where Israel encamped (Num. 22:1-2), but the precise location of the mountains of 
Peor is not certain. Israel was in Shittim when the involvement with the women of Moab took 
place. Shittim was located in that area, and is thought to have been opposite Jericho, near Pe- 
or. 


Verses 11-13 describe the punishment of Israel, symbolized as Ephraim. There will be no fer- 
tility within the nation. There will be no conception, no pregnancy, and no births. Even chil- 
dren which may be born would be taken away from them. The whole fertility cult of Baal 
worship which had become so enticing to Israel would be stricken down, and Israel would be 
stricken with them. Verse 13 speaks of the lovely setting for the city of Tyre with the Medi- 
terranean Sea to the west and beautiful mountains to the east. It should have been a city of 
security and beauty. Ephraim was similarly located, but instead of enjoying prosperity she 
became idolatrous and immoral, and would suffer the consequences of her sins. 

In verse 14 Hosea speaks to the Lord, praying against the faithlessness of Israel but continu- 
ing the theme introduced in verse 11. He focuses his thought on the mothers of Israel asking 
God to give them miscarrying wombs and dry breasts. These poetic expressions describe the 
demise of his people. Hosea pictures God as saying, “Woes to them when I depart from 
them,” 9:12. In a sense however this would be a blessing. God was going to punish Israel 
very severely, and any children whom they may bring into the world would also suffer. There 
is a poetic play on ideas and words in 9:1 1-14. Before the years of the famine in Egypt, Jo- 
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seph named his second son Ephraim, saying “It is because God has made me fruitful in the 
land of my suffering.” See Gen. 41:51. Hosea now describes Ephraim as being barren and 
impotent. 

In verse 15 divine language continues with God expressing severe displeasure with Israel’s 
conduct at Gilgal. Gilgal is located directly across the Jordan River from Baal-Peor, and is a 
very short distance north and slightly east of Jericho. It was the first place where Israel ate of 
the produce of the land of Canaan at the time of conquest, Josh. 5:10-12. It was also the site 
of a number of significant events in Israel’s history. Some commentators emphasize the fact 
that this was where Saul’s kingship was confirmed (I Sam. 11:14-15), although the nation’s 
original selection of took place in Mizpah, I Sam. 10:17-27. Since the kingdom was against 
God’s will Gilgal is thought to be symbolic of God’s displeasure with Israel. After the battle 
with Amalek when Saul acted against the will of God by bringing back some of the spoils of 
battle, he received his condemnation from Samuel at Gilgal, I Sam. 15:12-23. There are many 
other such references. This interpretation cannot be ruled out, but from other references to 
Gilgal by both Hosea and Amos we are sure that Gilgal was the site of a pagan (probably 
Baalite) shrine, and the context supports this interpretation. See Hos. 4:15, 9:15, 12:11 and 
Amos 4:4 and 5:5. 

In 9:15-16 God uses some very strong language. He says, “I hated them ... I will drive them 
out of my house ... I will no longer love them . . . even if they bear children I will slay their 
cherished offspring.” The reasons for this are “their sinful deeds ... all of their leaders are 
rebellious . . .” Hosea now sees Israel as a dying nation, breakers of the covenant of God. 
They are fulfilling the prophetic names of two of Hosea ’s children; “Lo-Ruhamah, for I will 
no longer show love to the house of Israel” and “Lo-Ammi - “you are not my people, and I 
am not your God.” Hos. 1 :6-9. Sin has its consequences. 

In verse 17 once again Hosea speaks. “My God will reject them because they have not 
obeyed him; they will be wanderers among the nations.” Their disobedience came from the 
fact that they refused to listen to him. At one time Israel was so special to God, now they are 
perishing in rebellion. Once they were secure, now they are to become wanderers in a strange 
nation. Once they were the objects of God’s love, now they are the objects of his wrath. 

Chapter 10 continues with the condemnation of Israel, but grammatically the prophet speaks 
in the third person and the second person rather speaking directly to the people. This contin- 
ues through verse 8 where he again speaks directly to the nation in the second person. In this 
chapter Hosea creates an agricultural image in order to make his points. 

Verse 1 begins by speaking of Israel as a vine. This metaphor is frequently used in the Old 
Testament to refer to Israel, but most of the time it is used in a negative way. The word which 
is translated “empty” (KJV, NKJV), “spreading” (NIV), or “luxuriant” (ASV, NASV, RSV, 
NRSV), has presented an interesting problem to translators and commentators. The grammar 
is said to be difficult at this point. The text may mean that Israel has harvested its grapes 
(thus, the vines are now “empty”) and has financially benefitted from an abundant harvest. It 
could also mean that Israel’s vines are empty because they are bearing no fruit. Or it could 
mean that Israel is spreading like a vine. That is, Israel has been multiplying vigorously, but 
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as the prophet will show, her prosperity was used for evil. As Israel prospered (“As his fruit 
increased”) more and more of this prosperity was used to build pagan altars and erect sacred 
stones or pillars as monument to their pagan gods. Finally, it could mean “luxuriant” in 
which case the prophet would be speaking of God’s blessings of giving them an abundant 
harvest, yet they are condemned for using their prosperity for building altars and monuments 
to pagan gods. In this context relating to fertility, this would probably have been referring to 
altars and monuments to Baal, the god of fertility, rain, and storms. Supposedly, to please this 
god would bring continuing fertility and agricultural prosperity to the worshippers. This is a 
mechanistic approach to the god-man relationship. “If I do nice things for the gods, the gods 
will do nice things for me.” This is not far from the approach that some twenty-first century 
people take in their view of their relationship to God and their own worship and behavior. 

Verse 2 speaks of the heart of Israel being deceitful, divided, faithless, or false depending on 
the English translation used. By multiplying their altars and sacred stones, Israel had shown 
itself to be divided and faithless. Once again we are reminded that the people had conjoined 
the worship of the Lord with that of Baal. When Israel entered the Land, they were warned 
against all such false worship, and were told to tear down the idols of the Canaanites. Be- 
cause of their failure to abide by the covenant God himself would have to destroy this false 
worship. 

Verse 3 is also open to a variety of interpretations. “Surely now they will say, ‘We have no 
king.’” They had rejected God as their king (I Sam. 8:7), and their history is one of constant 
evil in the monarchy. Their human king was helpless to deliver them from the wrath of As- 
syria, and they had no fear of the Lord. On the other hand, what could a king do for them? 
Hoshea was Israel’s king at the time of the Assyrian invasion and the destruction of Samaria. 
He had refused to continue paying the tribute money, bringing the wrath of Assyria upon the 
nation, and Israel fell. It is interesting to read I Sam. 8:10-18 and see what the kings would 
eventually become and observe how that played out in Israel’s history. Originally the Israel- 
ites said they wanted a king as the neighboring nations had; one who would lead them into 
battle. But their experience with kings was a complete failure, and now they are saying that 
their king is unable to accomplish what is needed by the nation. The kings they had were cor- 
rupt and without integrity. No doubt they wanted the king to protect them and to assure jus- 
tice, but what they got was quite different. Their king made false pledges, took false oaths, 
and made worthless international agreements. Therefore lawsuits sprang up like poisonous 
weeds in a field. In Deut. 33:32-33 we have similar language describing Israel as a vine 
whose wine is as the poison of cobras. 

Hosea says they are “in terror for the calves of Beth-Aven” 10:5 (ASV). (See comments on 
4:15.) Both people and priests rejoiced over the splendor of these idols, but the prophet tells 
them that such joy will be turned into mourning. This mourning is lamentations over the 
dead. The language sounds like they considered the idol to be a real deity or that the deity 
dwelt in the idol. 

Hosea speaks of the worshippers of the calf as “its people” identifying the Israelites as the 
people of the golden calf rather than the people of God. But their god, the golden calf, will be 
taken into Assyria as booty for the “great king,” the king of Assyria. Hosea gives a number of 
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poetic images describing the fate of Israel. Ephraim will be disgraced, Israel will be ashamed 
of its wooden idols, and Samaria and its king will be like a twig floating on the water. Thorns 
and thistles will grow up to envelop their pagan altars, and their high places will be destroyed. 
In their desperation they will call for the mountains to fall on them to cover them up. This 
expression is also found in Rev. 6:15 where the kings, princes, generals, the rich, and the 
mighty, the slaves and freemen call for the mountains to fall on them and hide them from the 
one who sits on the throne and from the wrath of the lamb. 

The high places were areas on the tops of hills and mountains where there was a tree, a grove, 
or even a pole representing the goddess Asherah, one of the goddesses of the Canaanites. 
These were designated as places for the worship of the goddess. Also there was a sacrificial 
altar and usually a sacred stone at the high place. There were high places on many of the hills 
and mountains of Israel. At the very beginning of the divided kingdom period Rehoboam, 
Solomon’s son, built high places and sacred pillars “on every high hill, and under every green 
tree” in Judah, I Kgs. 14:23. Scholars believe that there were hundreds of these small shrines 
scattered throughout Judah and Israel. 

Hosea begins this pericope, 10:9-15, by going back to the sins of the people of Gibeah of 
which he spoke in 9:9. See the comments on 9:9. Hosea speaks of God using the imagery of 
war. The Lord says that Israel had been on a path of sin from the events at Gibeah until the 
present. In his own good time he will use war to punish Israel just as he did to punish the 
people of Gibeah. Israel’s sins are so terrible that he speaks of them as “double sin.” Is. 40:2 
states a similar intent. 

In verse 1 1 God says that Ephraim (Israel) is like a trained heifer that loves to thresh. This re- 
fers to the fact that young cows were used to thresh the grain. The threshing was done by the 
cow pulling a sledge over the grain on the threshing floor to separate the stalks and husks 
from the grain itself. The Law provided that the cow could not be muzzled so she could eat as 
she worked (Deut. 25:4). Among work animals, this could be thought of as a choice job. So, 
when the Lord chose Israel, she was given many great advantages, but her abuse and disobe- 
dience had disqualified her from this choice job. Instead, Ephraim will have a heavy yoke 
placed on her neck. This came in the form of the Assyrian captivity. 

Hosea includes Judah in this part of the oracle. Frequently the prophets united Israel and Ju- 
dah in such statements. Some commentators prefer to leave Judah out of this verse because 
they say its inclusion spoils the rhythm of the Hebrew poetry. The Lord will drive out Ephra- 
im, Judah will now have to work at the plow, and Jacob will have to break up the unplowed 
ground. This is followed by an exhortation for the people to sow righteousness and reap the 
fruit of unfailing love as they break up the unplowed ground. The three names of God’s peo- 
ple occur here with the exhortation for Judah, Ephraim, and Jacob to seek the Lord until he 
comes and showers you with his righteousness. 

Verse 13 goes back to the reality of their behavior. Instead of sowing righteousness they have 
been planting wickedness. Instead of reaping unfailing love they are reaping evil, and they 
have eaten the fruit of deception. This is poetic language describing their apostasy. The ra- 
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tionale behind this is that they had concluded that it was better to depend on their own 
strength and ingenuity than to depend on the Lord. 

In verse 14 Hosea says they will live to regret this when they see their military might and their 
fortresses devastated just as Shahnan devastated Beth Arbel. Neither the place nor the event 
mentioned here is found in the Old Testament. Some commentators believe that Shahnan was 
referring to Shalmaneser III (859-824 B.C.) who had invaded Israel during the reign of Jehu. 
Others believe that Shahnan is a reference to Shallum who assassinated King Zechariah, the 
son of Jeroboam II. Zechariah had ruled only six months when he was assassinated by Shal- 
lum, bringing the dynasty of Jehu to a close. It is rather doubtful that King Shallum is being 
spoken of by Hosea because Shallum reigned only one month and was assassinated by 
Menahem. Still other commentators believe that Shahnan refers to Salamanu of Moab who 
invaded Gilead during the eighth century. The events at Beth Arbel must have been familiar 
to Hosea’ s audience, but they never found their way into the history of Israel. The small town 
of Beth Arbel was located about twenty miles (thirty-two kilometers) southeast of the Sea of 
Galilee on the east side of the Jordan River. Mothers and children would be dashed to pieces 
by the invaders. Lev. 26:27-35 gave warning to Israel that disobedience would have devastat- 
ing results: “Your land will be laid waste.” Notice how the writer gives contrasting images of 
agriculture and war as he describes the punishment of Israel for its ungodliness. Finally, verse 
14 states the ultimate demise of Israel and the destruction of the king. Shalmaneser V laid 
siege to Samaria in 725 B.C. and it fell in 722. The three year siege was brutal, and Hoshea, 
its king, was taken prisoner at the very outset of the siege II Kgs. 17:1-6. 

God’s reminiscences of Israel. 11:1-11 

Chapter 1 1 is one of the best known portions of the book of Hosea. The prophet is fond of 
metaphors and other types of imagery, and chapter 1 1 is among his most vivid. Here he pic- 
tures God reminiscing as a father might remember his son’s years of innocence compared 
with the rebellious spirit which later developed. God recalls the past when things were better 
in Israel’s relationship to God. In it we learn much about the nature and character of God 
himself, but also much about Israel and mankind in general. 

Harold Shank, in his commentary on the Minor Prophets mentions five things we learn about 
God in this chapter. First, God works in human affairs, even when human beings are not do- 
ing his will and are not aware of God’s activity. Second, God limits just how far a person or 
nation can go before crossing the line - reaching the point of no return. Third, God reserves 
for himself the right to change his mind. Fourth, God’s wrath is not the same as man’s wrath. 
Compassion and love dominate God while these qualities do not dominate mankind. Fifth, 
God is both immanent and transcendent in the same situation. That is, he is very close to 
mankind, but he is ultimately far above all human beings. (Harold Shank, The College Press 
NIV Commentary: Minor Prophets, Vol. 1 (Joplin, Missouri: College Press Publishing Com- 
pany) 2001, p. 115.) 

This chapter also gives us some important insights concerning the nature and character of 
mankind. First, human beings do not always respond positively to God’s acts of mercy, his 
punishments, or his words of warning. Second, mankind frequently takes God’s blessings and 
guidance for granted. Third, human beings are frequently unaware of God’s intervention in 
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human affairs. Fourth, people are sometime determined to turn away from God. The passage 
moves from God’s reminiscence to his promises in 11:10. 

In verse 1 the reminiscence begins. God expresses himself in human terms. He remembers 
the days when his love for Israel was “new” and his child was easy to love. “I called my son 
out of Egypt.” This is quoted by Matthew in reference to Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus 
fleeing to Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. Matthew speaks of that event as a “fulfill- 
ment” of this passage (Matt. 2:2: 14-15). Obviously Hosea’s audience would never have made 
this connection. How then does Matthew use this passage? In order to understand this we 
must remember that New Testament writers used Old Testament prophecies in a variety of 
ways. While we generally think of “fulfilled prophecies” as literal fulfillments, the New Tes- 
tament does not view them in this way. They may be reminders of similar events, figurative 
fulfillments, illustrative fulfillments, actual but not literal fulfillments, etc. Each of these has 
its place in the New Testament use of the Old Testament. We can also observe that the 
prophet speaks of the exodus of Israel as “I called my son.” 

Verse 2 gives us the two components of the rebellion of Israel. The nation disregarded the 
calling and love of God, and rebelled by sacrificing to Baal, and burning incense to images. 
Throughout the exodus Israel complained about its plight. The first of such acts took place at 
the Red Sea when they thought that the annies of Pharaoh would overtake and kill them Ex. 
14:10-12. Their faith in the God, who had already done so many wonders in Egypt, was weak 
indeed. Throughout the stories of the exodus Israel constantly rebelled against Moses and God 
although they were completely surrounded by his care and protection. Their first idolatrous 
worship was from the influence of Egypt when they worshipped the golden calf at Mt. Sinai 
only a few weeks after they had accepted the covenant. (See Ex. 19, 32.) 

Verse 3 speaks of God’s care for Israel as a parent would care for a growing child. He took 
care of their basic needs and helped Israel learn to walk. Yet, as a child cannot remember his 
first steps or what a parent does to help the child, so Israel had no remembrance of God’s con- 
stant care and instructions. Some commentators link this passage to the time when Hosea’s 
children would have be teenagers, suggesting that this story is just as real as Hosea’s marriage 
and the birth of his sons Lo-Ruhamah and Lo-Ammi. These commentators place the writing 
of this portion of the book during the reign of Hoshea, Israel’s last king, but this works 
against Hosea’s own time signature in 1:1. Of course there is no objective evidence of this, 
but the thought may make the story a little more realistic to some. In spite of the constant pro- 
tection and care of the Father, Israel continually departed. Theirs was a history of apostasy, 
God’s punishment, their temporary return to the Lord, and God’s forgiveness. The book of 
Judges shows this cycle repeating itself over and over. The books of Samuel and Kings tend 
to show a constant deterioration of Israel’s and Judah’s relationship to God with few periods 
of fidelity. Their response to God was basically ingratitude. 

It is possible that verse 4 has two images in mind. The prophet has had God speaking as a 
father about his son, but in this verse it is possible that he is speaking of gently leading a 
young animal with a “rope of human kindness.” “I lifted the yoke from their neck and bent 
down to feed them.” That is, they were gently led, and were not fed at a common trough, but 
their caretaker bent down to feed them gently. 
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From the tenderness of God’s reminiscence there is suddenly a burst of reality. In a short di- 
gression in verses 5-7 the Lord says that their lack of repentance is going to result in their re- 
turn to the slavery of Egypt which he identifies really as the Assyrian captivity. Wars will 
mean that swords will flash in their cities and the bars of their gates will be destroyed. All of 
the plans they had laid out for themselves will be shattered since “my people are detennined 
to turn from me. Even if they call to the Most High, he will by no means exalt them.” (1 1:7). 

In verse 8 God returns to his compassionate self to express the sorrow of a father at the 
thought of having to give up his wayward son. “How can I give you up?” is the question God 
faces. Deut. 4:25-31 gives a futuristic summary of Israel’s experience in the land, and it 
shows God’s willingness to forgive. Hosea seems to have this in mind as he writes. The 
prophet mentions Admah and Zeboiim to illustrate God’s unwillingness to abandon his child 
Israel. The identification of these cities is goes back to Gen. 10:19 where they are listed with 
Sodom and Gomorrah. In Gen. 14:1-8 we have the record of the battle of the five kings 
against the four kings, and Admah and Zeboiim are both mentioned in the battle. Lot was 
captured by the alliance of the four kings who defeated Sodom. In Deut. 29:22-24 Moses 
speaks of the destruction of Admah and Zeboiim as having taken place with the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Other than this, we have no information about these cities. Although 
Israel’s wickedness is great, God declares that he will not utterly destroy them as he did the 
cities of the plain. The reason? “I am God and not man - the holy one among you. I will not 
come in wrath.” Hos. 1 1 :9. Although he had every right under the covenant to abandon Isra- 
el, his love and compassion were too great for him to execute his fierce wrath on the nation. 

Verses 10-11 express God’s hope and anticipation that Israel will return to him. They will 
come trembling when the Lord roars like a lion. They will come trembling like birds from 
Egypt and Assyria. Although the prophet has been using the slavery in Egypt as a symbol of 
Israel’s coming captivity in Assyria, in this passage he may be anticipating the return of some 
of the Jews from the Babylonian Exile since some of them fled to Egypt at that time. It could 
be that Hosea is speaking of their restoration as well. 

Israel’s history of sin. 11:12 — 12:14 

Although the previous pericope (ending with 11:11) ends with hope, Hosea begins this section 
with a strong condemnation of Ephraim (Israel) saying that Ephraim has surrounded the Holy 
One with lies and deceit. In 6:1-2 Israel is pictured as returning to the Lord, but the sincerity 
of its motives and perseverance are completely lacking. Judah is mentioned again as joining in 
the apostasy because the people of Judah are unruly. The prophet is not trying to describe the 
particulars of the evil of Judah or Israel, but these are poetic parallelisms used to introduce 
this section. In portions of this section the prophet uses courtroom language although this is 
not seen throughout the section. 

In 12:1 the prophet begins by stating two of God’s accusations against Israel. The people lie 
to God and they are deceitful. Once again, the prophet uses parallelism. It is obvious that ly- 
ing and deceit are of the same genre of sins. Possibly Hosea has in mind the symbolic infidel- 
ity of Gomer paralleled with Israel violation of its covenant with the Lord, because God had 
promised security and protection for Israel. Her lies and deception are seen in the fact that 
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they make treaties with Assyria, and send olive oil to Egypt. Their lack of integrity resulted in 
their hostility toward Egypt and breaking the treaty with Assyria. We have no way of know- 
ing what treaties or peace initiatives Hosea may be referring to, but later, during the reign of 
Hoshea (732-722 B.C.) Israel apparently made an appeal to Egypt for help against the possi- 
ble invasion of the armies of Shalmaneser V. Hoshea sent an envoy to So, king of Egypt, stat- 
ing that he was no longer paying tribute to Shalmaneser V. See II Kgs. 17:3-4. Shal- 
maneser’s invasion resulted in the Assyrian Captivity of Israel. 

This behavior of Israel was as futile as chasing the wind (12:1). The east wind, the sirocco, 
was a devastatingly hot wind off the desert which scorched everything in its path. Instead of 
being honest with the Lord they surrounded him with lies. At this point the prophet begins his 
brief use of a legal setting. Israel is the defendant, but God is prosecutor, judge, and plaintiff. 
He brings evidence against Israel, beginning with Jacob’s earliest days. In verse 2 the Lord 
has a charge to bring against Israel. This is a similar approach that Micah uses in Mic. 6:1-8. 

Verses 3-6. Israel’s history goes back to the births of Esau and Jacob (Gen. 25:24-26) when 
Jacob had hold of Esau’s heel, symbolic of his deceit and domination over his elder brother. 
When Jacob bought the birthright of Esau for a bowl of soup, and obtained Isaac’s blessing by 
deceit, Esau said, “Isn’t he rightly named Jacob? He has deceived me these two times,” (Gen. 
32:22-30). Hosea uses these incidents to illustrate the deceitful character of Israel in their in- 
fidelity to God’s covenant. Later Jacob struggled with God’s angel and prevailed. It was at 
this time that his name was changed from Jacob to Israel. (Gen. 32:28). In these references 
Hosea uses Jacob with his deceits and struggles as a symbol of the current nation of Israel as 
it confronts God. It is interesting to observe that there is no condemnation of the patriarch 
Jacob, but only with the nation of Israel. Yet, he uses the patriarch to illustrate the deceitful- 
ness of the nation. Upon returning from Paddan-Aram Jacob was instructed by God to go to 
Bethel and build an altar to the Lord. Here God changed his name and renewed the promise 
he had made to Abraham and Isaac. (Gen. 35:1-15). This was a reiteration of the name 
change which took place when Jacob wrestled with the angel (Gen. 32:22-32). The name Isra- 
el meant “one who struggles with God.” By referring to this Hosea reminds the nation of its 
origin, and that the Lord is the God of Israel. Verses 5 and 6 remind Israel of who the Lord is, 
and the fact that they must return to him. 

Verses 7-14 begin a somewhat different tack. Hosea seems to purposely use a play on words 
as he introduces this section. The word translated “merchants” is also the word for “Canaan- 
ite,” and can refer, not simply to the people of Canaan, but also to the merchants or traders. It 
originated with the Phoenicians who were also known as great marine traders. This would be 
a derogatory use of the word so far as the Israelites were concerned. The idea presented is 
that Israel has fattened itself with wealth through trade, but in doing so they have been dis- 
honest cheaters, and they are therefore no better than the Canaanites. This would be especial- 
ly appropriate since Israel controlled much of the north-south trading routes and, to some ex- 
tent, a portion of the east-west trade routes also. Their wealth and deceit had resulted in proud 
arrogance. Deceit and pride have a way of blinding people to the realities of their own sins. 
This deceit and dishonesty was part of the root of their sins. 
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In verses 9-10 Israel is reminded that it was the Lord who brought them through the rigors of 
the exodus when they lived in tents and wandered in the wilderness. This also has an unwrit- 
ten subtle statement that all of the blessings which Ephraim now enjoys have come from the 
Lord who led them out of the bondage of Egypt. In this way the prophet seeks to demonstrate 
to Israel that their ignorance of the Lord is without excuse. He has protected Israel and guided 
them from the time of the exodus forward. Hosea condemns the luxuriant lifestyle of the 
wealthy, while Amos calls attention to those who slept on beds of ivory. 

Archaeologists have uncovered beds inlaid with ivory as Amos describes. From 1931 until 
1935 two eminent English archaeologists, J.W. Crowfoot and Kathleen Kenyon conducted 
excavations at Samaria. Among the artifacts uncovered were sixty-three ostraca (potsherds 
containing writing) dating from 778, 777, 772, and 770 B.C. which would place them during 
the time of Jeroboam II (786-746 B.C.) and also during the time of Amos and Hosea. (G. Ern- 
est Wright, The Westminster Historical Atlas of the Bible, revised edition (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press) 1956, p. 1 13.) In an article in The Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
G.W. Van Beek wrote, “The most noteworthy find in this area was a group of more than five 
hundred fragments of ivory, most of which are inlays from wooden wall panels and furniture 
although some are from small boxes and toilet articles. It is almost certainly in the sense of 
inlaid wall panels and inlaid furniture that the reference to Ahab’s house of ivory (I Kings 
22:39) and beds of ivory (Amos 6:4) must be understood.” (G.W. Van Beek, “Samaria” The 
Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. Vol. IV. New York: Abingdon Press, 1962, p. 184.) 
Van Beek was Associate Curator of Old World Archaeology at the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. These discoveries not only support the accuracy of the Old Testament ac- 
counts, but they also give us a vivid insight into the lifestyles of the wealthy at the time of 
Amos and Hosea. 

Verses 1 1-14 continue the general theme of Israel’s sins following the interlude of verses 9-10 
in which the prophet reminded the people of the Lord’s past care for Israel. Here, as in 6:8-10 
Hosea speaks of Gilead’s sinfulness in strong tenns. In 6:8-10 he condemns them for their 
murderous acts, laying ambushes for men, the apostate evil priests, and shameful crimes. In 
12:11-14 he begins by referring to Gilead as evil or posing the question, “Is there iniquity in 
Gilead?” The passage can be translated either as a question or a statement. Most of the Eng- 
lish translations present it as a rhetorical question with the obvious, but unanswered statement, 
“Yes, there is evil in Gilead.” Hosea is not entertaining the possibility of a negative answer, 
but this is his way of emphasizing his point. Some commentators such as John Mauchline 
object to this interpretation, saying that Hosea certainly was making a positive statement. 
(John Mauchline, The Book of Hosea in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6, pp. 702). Israel had 
sacrificed bulls at Gilgal as well as at Gilead, but the prophet warns them that their altars will 
become a pile of rubble. Although we have no information concerning the murderous charac- 
ter of these two areas, no doubt the prophet is speaking of specifics with which his audience 
would have been familiar. The priests themselves were involved in this evil. Some commen- 
tators believe that Gilead had already been destroyed by Tiglath-Pileser III giving Hosea the 
right to describe its people as “worthless.” By implication, Gilgal may be set for the same 
fate. 
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The prophet uses another parallel between the life of Jacob and the plight of Israel as a nation. 
Jacob fled to Syria (Aram) to escape the wrath of Esau, serving many years as a shepherd to 
obtain his wife Rachel. The counterpart of this is that the people of Israel served as slaves in 
Egypt, but were brought out and cared for by the prophet Moses. His parallel is that the peo- 
ple under Moses strayed from their prophet just as the nation of Israel to whom Hosea speaks 
is straying from the prophets which God has sent to them. His conclusion is that Ephraim has 
provoked the Lord, and will be punished for its guilt of bloodshed and contempt. 

God’s anger against Israel for their sins. 13:1-16 

The concluding verse of chapter 12 directly connects with the opening verse of chapter 13. 
Verses 1-4 speak of the fact that Ephraim was once strong and prestigious. Ephraim was ex- 
alted, but became guilty of pride, and left the Lord to worship Baal. This resulted in Ephra- 
im’s death, which was the appropriate punishment for its crimes. Ezekiel 24:12-14 states that 
Edom would be destroyed, and that God would use his own people to punish the people of 
another nation for its evil. Hos. 12:2 mentions the “charge” which God brought against Israel, 
and many commentators conclude that this courtroom setting ends at 13:1. 

The worship of Baal came to the front under Ahab and Jezebel. We need to be constantly re- 
minded however that Israel continued to worship the Lord, but her worship was strongly 
tainted with polytheism which gave their worship an entirely different dimension. The people 
paid homage to and worshipped the calves as well as Baal even offering human sacrifices. 
Therefore Ephraim will vanish from the earth. The prophet lists four images to describe Isra- 
el’s demise. First, they will pass away as the morning mist, second they will be as the dew 
which soon vanishes under the morning sun, third, they will be like the chaff on the threshing 
floor which is blown away by the wind, and fourth, they will resemble smoke as it rises 
through a window (chimney). These emphasize how complete will be the destruction of Isra- 
el. 

Verses 4-8 form a block introduced again with the Lord’s assertion that he is the Lord who 
brought them out of Egypt. Therefore they must acknowledge him as such. There is no other 
savior. The word “savior” is not found very frequently in the English translations of the Old 
Testament. In the KJV it occurs about fifteen times, but in the ASV it is found only eight 
times. The NIV however has it thirty-one times. Most of the time it occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment it is speaking, not of eternal life, but of God’s activity as Israel’s preserver and guardian. 

In this block God states that Israel has no savior except the Lord. He has been their protector 
throughout their history. Now, they have become proud and have forgotten him. There are 
consequences of their apostasy. The Lord will come to them now as a lion and a leopard. His 
wrath is compared to that of a bear which has been robbed of her cubs. The attack by a wild 
animal was an image used frequently in the ancient Middle East, e.g. Lev. 26:22, Deut. 32:24. 
A wide variety of animals are spoken of in other passages to describe God’s punishment of 
the disobedient. These are symbolic rather than literal, but they describe the complete devasta- 
tion to come on the evil nations. In this case Assyria would be the vehicle God would use. 
The Lord is going to execute his fierce anger upon Israel. The Lord had cared for them, fed 
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them, fought their battles, and protected them, but they were an ungrateful nation. Hosea’s 
message here is that neither nations nor individuals who forget the Lord will go unpunished. 

Verse 9 describes the fierce determination of God to carry out the sentence pronounced 
against Israel. He speaks of it, not in future terms but in the present, emphasizing the certain- 
ty of his action. Verse 10 asks another rhetorical question, “Where is your king that he may 
save you?” The obvious answer is that there is no king now who can save them. Going back 
to I Sam. 8, they rejected the Lord that he should be their king, yet he was the source of their 
help. None of their rulers were capable of giving them the help they needed. Samuel told 
them the kind of king they would ultimately have, and all of those predictions had come true. 
In spite of these things, they continued to go away from God, depending on their own re- 
sources. Later, Jeremiah fittingly describes Judah’s situation by saying, “My people have 
committed two sins; they have forsaken me, the spring of living water, and have dug their 
own cisterns, broken cisterns that cannot hold water.” Jer. 2:13. In Hos. 13:11 God reminds 
Israel that the idea of having a king was of their making, the Lord gave them their wish, but 
he did it in his anger. Now, their evil has caused God himself to take the kingship and the na- 
tion away. The past tense is used in verse 1 1 even though the kingship was not taken away 
until the time of Hoshea, the last king of Israel. The Lord is so certain in his resolve to re- 
move the king that the past tense is used. Even with all of this, there is hope that some, per- 
haps a very few, will be faithful to the Lord as in the days of Elijah’s confrontations with 
Ahab. 

Israel’s request for a king may have sounded quite reasonable to them at that time. They de- 
sired to have a king because this would accomplish three things which they considered para- 
mount. First, Israel believed this would bring stability to their nation. Samuel’s sons did not 
walk in his ways, and Israel appears to have believed that they would bring instability to the 
nation. Second, they believed this would give their nation equity with their neighbors - a level 
playing field. Third, they wanted a king to lead them into battle. See I Sam. 8:1-22. It is 
noteworthy that the Lord had abundantly supplied each of these needs for the nation, but they 
were dissatisfied with God’s arrangement and wanted an arrangement of their own. The 
monarchy proved to be woefully inadequate in dealing effectively with those needs which Is- 
rael had presented to Samuel. Although a few of the kings of Judah were righteous men, none 
of the kings of Israel could be said to be righteous. As stated earlier, Jehu is the only possible 
exception to this, and his fidelity to God was certainly questionable. 

Verses 12-13 continue the description of God’s wrath against his disobedient people. Ephra- 
im’s guilt is stored up. The prophet describes Israel’s fundamental folly as if it were a child 
waiting in the womb to be born, but cannot find its way to the birth canal and the child dies as 
a result. In this metaphor the prophet concentrates on the folly of Israel as the nation con- 
stantly makes foolish decisions resulting in it its own death. The figure of a woman in the 
pangs of childbirth is frequently used in Scripture. 

Verse 14 is a sudden departure from the Lord’s anger over the sins of his people, and a glim- 
mer of hope comes to the surface. God vows to ransom the nation from the destiny it has de- 
termined for itself and he wants to redeem his people from death. Some commentators how- 
ever believe that these phrases should be translated as questions rather than statements. In 
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such case, God is challenging Israel, “Will I ransom them from the power of the grave? Will 
I redeem them from death?” In harmony with what has gone before and what comes after, the 
answer to these rhetorical questions is an obvious “No, never will God offer ransom and re- 
demption to them.” However, Paul quotes the last part of verse 14 showing that Christ is the 
conqueror of death, and he is our own hope of final resurrection. See I Cor. 15:54-55. Hosea 
is saying that God has the power to forgive and redeem his people as his mercy triumphs over 
sin. There is no reason to conclude that these statements are predictions of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion or of our own, but to show God’s power and desire to forgive and redeem. Paul uses the- 
se statements in an illustrative way rather than using them as predictive prophecy. The latter 
part of verse 14 continues the Lord’s condemnation of the sins of Ephraim when he says, “I 
will have no compassion, even though he thrives among his brothers.” The name Ephraim 
means to be fruitful and the statement in 13:15a is in strong contrast to this. In this imagery, 
the east wind would be Assyria as its army invaded and destroyed Israel. The people of Sa- 
maria will finally have to bear the guilt and consequences of their sins of rebellion. They will 
fall by the sword, their babies will be crushed against the rocks, and their pregnant women 
will be ripped open. This description is used numbers of times in the Old Testament to de- 
scribe the most determined and terrible destruction of a nation of people. 


III. The call for Israel to repent and turn back to the Lord. 14:1-9 

In spite of the severe condemnation of Israel’s sins, the prophets almost always include hope 
if God’s people will return to him. So, the final chapter of Hosea offers this hope. In a beau- 
tiful conclusion filled with God’s deep love for his creatures, Hosea pictures God with out- 
stretched arms ready to receive his prodigal children back into the family of the redeemed. 
He appeals to them: “Return O Israel, to the Lord your God. Your sins have been your down- 
fall. Take words with you and return to the Lord. Say to him: ‘Forgive all our sins and re- 
ceive us graciously that we may offer the fruit of our lips.’” 14: 1-2. 

The appeal of this final chapter needs no comments but it demands our thoughtful contempla- 
tion. 
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Chapter V 
Joel 

Introduction 


Introduction to the Book 

There is no way of knowing just when Joel lived and prophesied. He gives no indication in 
his writing about just when those events took place, and, as with Obadiah, estimates of the 
date range from as early as 900 B.C. to as late as 400 B.C. The references to various historical 
events give little or no infonnation concerning dates since those references are, for the most 
part, not unique in the history of God’s people. From Israel’s history we know nothing of the 
man, and he himself gives us no information. The great swarms of locusts may be symbolic, 
but even if they are literal, such phenomena were somewhat common in that part of the world. 
The fact that the prophet makes no mention of the threats of Assyria or Babylon causes us to 
think that the book was written in the Post-Exilic period. In addition, the writer never con- 
demns the social, legal, and economic abuses of the wealthy against the poor as the eighth 
century prophets did. Nor do we find a scathing rebuke of Israel’s and Judah’s low concept of 
God’ sovereignty which also characterized the eighth century prophets. Instead, 3:1-3 speak 
of God’s promise to restore the good fortunes of Judah and Jerusalem. These things together 
seem to place Joel into the Post-Exilic period, or about 400 B.C. 

The Message of the Book 

Joel is a prophet of doom. When the Jews returned from the Exile, it was not an easy task for 
them to reconstitute their lives. Opposition and other difficulties came from a number of dif- 
ferent sources. Their attempts to rebuild the temple ran into constant trouble, and the rebuild- 
ing of the walls suffered the same problems. Much of this stemmed simply from their own 
impoverished situation. Their food supply was not secure, drought was a threat, and Joel 
himself tells us of the invasion of locust. 

The book is divided into two basic sections, but they have considerable interdependence. In 
1:2 — 2:17 the writer gives a vivid picture of the locust, interpreting this as God’s way of call- 
ing the people to repentance. He begins by speaking of the great swarm of locust and contin- 
ues by speaking of other disasters which await Israel if they do not return to God. This devas- 
tation is so complete that Joel says they will tell their children that the “great locust” de- 
stroyed what was left by the “first swarm,” and the “young locust” destroyed what the “great 
locust” had left. Although the Exile may have taught many in Judah to reject idolatry and in- 
fidelity, still there were many of the sins of their fathers still abiding among the returning ex- 
iles. 

In 2:18 — 3:21 he assures the people of God’s willingness to forgive, and he speaks of the fu- 
ture outpouring of God’s Spirit on all flesh. God’s judgment will come to those who refuse to 
repent, but material prosperity will be part of God’s blessings to his faithful people. It is 
God’s will for the fortunes of Judah and Jerusalem to be restored and the scattered people to 
be gathered together again. It is his will that harvests be plentiful and that Jerusalem might 
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never again be invaded. Judah will be inhabited forever and the guilt of the nation will be 
pardoned. All of this was God’s intent for Judah’s future. 
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Joel 

Outline 


I. The great plague of locust. 1:1 — 2:27 

A. Title and description of the plague of locust. 1:1-20 

B. God’s warnings and his call to repentance. 2:1-17 

C. God’s blessings on his people. 2:18-27 

II. Blessings and judgments. 2:28 — 3:21 

A. The promised outpouring of the Spirit. 2:28-32 

B . Judgment on the nations . 3:1-16 

C. God’s blessings on his people, and the punishment of the wicked. 3:17-2 1 
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Chapter VI 
Joel 

Analysis and Notes 


The Great Plague of Locust. 1:1-12 

The prophet introduces himself as Joel the son of Pethuel. In fact, we know nothing about 
either Joel or his father. Joel’s name means “the Lord is God.” It is, in fact, a compound 
name made up of the name of God and the affirmation of God. He makes the claim that he is 
delivering the word of the Lord. 

1:2-4. The most obvious thing about Joel’s description of the locust invasion is to see its all- 
inclusive character. Locust invasions were not uncommon in this part of the Middle East, but 
the severity of this one was unprecedented. Some translators believe that verse 4 describes 
various kinds of crop-eating insects and worms - palmer worms, cancer-worms, and caterpil- 
lars. Others consider these to be different varieties of locusts or locusts in different stages of 
development. On the other hand, some commentators believe that this is descriptive of four 
different species of locusts rather than stages of development. 

Many commentators cite articles in the National Geographic Magazine which give vivid de- 
scriptions of locust infestations, particularly the one in Jerusalem in 1915. An article by John 
D. Whiting is one which is most frequently quoted. The Geographic has also carried other 
articles of such infestations through the years. These show how the locusts destroy vegetation 
even in their larva, pupa, and caterpillar stages of development. The head of the fully devel- 
oped locust resembles that of a horse. The swarms are frequently so large that when they first 
come into an area they cover the sun like a cloud, and the flapping of their wings create a 
rumbling noise. In Whiting’s article he mentions that, as Joel states, they usually come from 
the northeast moving toward the southwest. See Joel 2:4-5, 20. Such infestations were feared 
among the people of Palestine, and ancient history records a number of such invasions. Joel 
1:6 refers to them as a nation which has invaded the land. 

Joel emphasizes the magnitude of the infestation by asking the elders of the land, “Has any- 
thing like this ever happened in your days, or in the days of your forefathers? Tell it to your 
children and let your children tell it to their children” (1:2-3). Going back to the time of Je- 
rome and Cyril (late fourth century A.D.), some commentators believe these are symbols of 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, and Grecian conquerors. Others have considered the de- 
scription as apocalyptic and eschatological. Various ideas have arisen concerning what these 
locusts might symbolize, but such theories are nothing more than speculations. However, Joel 
uses the infestation of locusts and their destructive power to warn the people that God is sov- 
ereign, and he can punish evil among the nations which do not turn to him. 

In 1:5-10 Joel scorns the drunkards and the intemperate, telling them to awake from their stu- 
pors and take heed to the calamity which is around them although they seem not to have no- 
ticed it. The vegetation of the land, including the vines which gave them their new wine, is 
about to be destroyed. In verse 5 he speaks of the locusts as a nation, symbolizing and re- 
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minding the people that evil has invaded their lives and it must be purged before it destroys 
them in the same way as the locusts destroy their harvests. The prophet uses this as a warning 
to all Israel that as they are inattentive to the locusts, they are also inattentive to God’s warn- 
ing about their manner of life. In chapter 2 he will elaborate on this. Because the locusts so 
completely destroy vegetation, Joel describes them as having teeth like lions. 

He calls the whole nation to lament in bitterness for their infidelity to God as a young woman 
would lament the death of her betrothed. In ancient Israel, the betrothal period was consid- 
ered binding as husband to wife, even though the couple were not yet actually married. To 
the Israelites this was the deepest possible sorrow. Instead of being clothed in her wedding 
dress she is clothed in a gannent of mourning for the joy of her life has been snatched away. 

As part of the daily sacrifices, a meal offering (cereal or grain) and a drink offering (wine and 
oil libation) accompanied the animal sacrifice. With the locust invasion, neither the grape nor 
the grain nor the olive harvests would have taken place. Therefore the priests also would be 
mourning. Joel speaks symbolically of the depths of this anguish as the earth mourning and 
the oil languishing. 

In 1:11-12 our prophet addresses the fanners, the tillers of the soil and vinedressers. He tells 
them to be confounded or to be in despair or to turn pale with shame at all of this destruction. 
He goes to great lengths to describe how absolute and complete is this devastation. He ac- 
complishes this by addressing various ones who would be involved in the care and harvesting 
of all kinds of crops. Instead of looking forward to the fruit of their labor bringing rest and 
profit, it only brings disappointment and poverty. The farmers stand with pale faces as they 
see all of their labors completely lost. Their crops are not just injured, they are destroyed. 
Therefore they are to gird themselves with sackcloth, the dress of those who mourn. “Surely 
the joy of mankind has withered away” 1:12. Sackcloth was a course hairy material which 
was uncomfortable to the skin, but worn generally without an undergarment in order to em- 
phasize the misery of their repentance or grief. 

God’s Call to Repentance. 1:13-20 

Joel now turns to God’s call for his people to repent. He connects their miserable living con- 
ditions caused by the locust invasions, the drought, the poor agricultural production, etc. with 
the fact that their spiritual lives are in shambles. He moves from the vivid scenes of the inva- 
sion and destruction caused by the locusts to the spiritual condition of the people and his 
warning to them that they must repent. In 1 : 14 he calls on the priests to declare a fast and sol- 
emn assembly, and to gather the elders together along with all of the inhabitants of the land 
and go to the house of the Lord to cry out for God’s help. Fasting was usually associated with 
sorrow for sin, but it also accompanied prayers for guidance when one was making important 
decisions. It appears that this was the case in Acts 13:1-3 just prior to the departure of Paul 
and Barnabas on their first mission tour. The church was “worshipping the Lord and fasting.” 
The priests in Joel’s time were to spend the night in repentance (in sackcloth). 

The natural calamity of the locusts provided this spiritual lesson. Archaeological discoveries 
in the ancient Assyrian city of Ashur picture the Assyrians appealing to their god for removal 
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of the locusts which had invaded their land. These discoveries date back to the time of Sar- 
gon II (722-705 B.C.). Generally the pagan nations considered such catastrophes and omens 
of their god’s displeasure. The summons to gather the people together at the “house of the 
Lord your God” may be referring to the rebuilt temple spoken of by Haggai when the Jews 
returned from the Exile. If the book of Joel is dated earlier, this statement would be referring 
to Solomon’s temple. 

The prophet introduces the phrase, “the Day of the Lord” in 1:15. This Old Testament ex- 
pression is used to refer to a variety of types of judgment which God brings on nations for 
their evil. Sometimes this judgment came upon the heathen nations, and sometimes on Israel 
or Judah for their transgressions. The locusts and drought which Joel mentions were warnings 
of God’s displeasure. “The Day of the Lord is near; it will come like destruction from the 
Almighty,” 1:15. 

In verses 16-18 he reverts to the locusts’ devastating effects on the land and the complete ina- 
bility of the people to stop it. Their food has been cut off along with the joy they should have 
experienced from God’s blessings. The prophet is constantly emphasizing this so that later he 
can use it to speak of God’s displeasure with his people. Not only are the granaries empty and 
the storehouses in ruins, but even the cattle moan and the sheep and goats are suffering for 
lack of pasture and water. This is followed in verses 19-20 by Joel’s own expression of the 
pain he shares with the people and his appeal to the Lord for help. God is certainly their only 
hope for relief. 

The Locusts Revisited. 2:1-11 

In chapter 2:1-11 Joel goes back to his original description of the destructive power of the lo- 
custs, but here he injects the “Day of the Lord” as in 1:15. In vivid poetic language he says 
that they should “blow the trumpet from Zion; sound the alarm in my holy hill.” The word 
“trumpet” has multiple meanings. Frequently it is used as a signal for an army to muster and 
go into battle. On the other hand, it also is used simply as a signal for people to gather to- 
gether for a stated purpose, particularly to the tent of meeting as was done at the time of the 
exodus. See Num. 10:1-10. The Feast of Trumpets appears to have been a time of rejoicing, 
and the blasting of trumpets as a means of celebration, Num. 10:10. Two different words may 
be used to distinguish these types of horns or trumpets, but the distinction is not always clear. 
Some commentator prefer the word “horn” in this place, emphasizing the gathering of people 
together rather than a call to war. Both have a note of warning however. 

The “Day of the Lord” will be a somber day, a day of trebling. Israel frequently thought of it 
as judgment on the pagan nations for their ill-treatment of Israel. On the other hand, the 
prophets frequently applied the expression to God’s judgment coming against his own people 
for their rebellion against the Lord. Joel describes the “Day of the Lord” as “darkness and 
gloom, a day of clouds and blackness ... as a large and mighty army comes, such as never 
was of old, nor ever will be in ages to come,” 2:2. The fire described in 2:3 is probably refer- 
ring to the complete destruction brought by the incursion of the locusts. The prophet com- 
pares the “before and after” as the beauty of the earth in the Garden of Eden before the advent 
of sin, and the desolation left by sin’s aftennath. 
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In 2:4 he pictures himself as present in the midst of this invasion, and describes the locusts in 
vivid word pictures. They appear like horses of a military cavalry, galloping along and leap- 
ing over the mountains as if nothing could resist them or turn them away. (See description in 
the notes on 1 :2-4 above.) Some Dispensationalists have taken this and similar passages in an 
eschatological sense as a symbolic description of a final conflict just before the second com- 
ing of Christ. It is important that we see this passage just as Joel’s original recipients would 
have seen it. Certainly they had no idea of the second coming of Christ. They did not even 
know of his first advent. 

Annies of locusts are described in Rev. 9:7-10 as John unveils his visions, but there is no rea- 
son to link these two passages. Possibly John found in Joel a fitting description of the heads 
of the locusts being like horses, and their teeth being like teeth of lions, but there is no indica- 
tion that Joel was trying to describe an eschatological event or something accompanying the 
Parous ia. Instead he is giving a solemn warning to the people of his own time that the hard- 
ships of drought and the devastation of the locusts are God’s call for their repentance. So se- 
vere is this scene that it puts the surrounding nations into a state of anguish and those who ob- 
serve it turn pale. Joel’s description of the locust invasion is vivid and detailed. Nothing is 
able to withstand their onslaught. Just as soldiers would invade a city by climbing its walls 
and breaking into its houses, so these locusts will do the same. Jesus also used vivid language 
when he described destruction of Jerusalem which was to come in A.D. 70. See Matt. 24. 
The prophet sees this invasion however as the army of the Lord coming to punish his own 
people. This is not simply an event in history, but the expression of God’s displeasure and 
punishment. It is a statement of God’s sovereignty. 

Another Call to Repentance. 2:12-17 

It seems the Joel moves more and more toward an urgent call. His first description of the lo- 
custs is vivid and terrible, but his second description is even more severe. Compare 1:2-12 
with 2:1-11. So also is his call to repentance in 2:12-17. The urgency becomes more intent. 
His message is, “There is still hope for you if you will turn back to God.” It is interesting that 
Joel, unlike Amos, Hosea, and others, does not give a vivid or detailed description of the sins 
of the people. Instead he emphasizes the severity of God’s judgment if they refuse to repent, 
but he also tells of God’s willingness to forgive and restore the lost relationship if his people 
will turn their minds and hearts back to him. 

Ancient people, when in great sorrow would slash their gannents as an outward expression of 
their inward feelings of sorrow or dismay. Of course this could also be a hypocritical act if 
one’s repentance was not sincere. In 2:12-13 the Lord offers forgiveness, exhorting them to 
“rend your heart and not your garments.” God demands true contrition, not just an outward 
display of sorrow which had no inward source. Psalms 51:17 expresses this well. “A broken 
and contrite heart, O God, you will not despise.” In 2:14 the prophet says of God that “He 
may turn and have pity, and leave behind a blessing.” In the LXX word petccvoeg) 
(metanoed) is used to describe God’s willingness to turn and have pity on Israel. This is the 
ordinary Greek word translated “repent,” emphasizing the act of changing one’s mind which 
is the true meaning of repentance. In Jonah 3:10 God is also represented as “repenting” or 
changing his mind when the people of Nineveh turned away from their evil. 
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Verses 15-17 repeat the hope that the people will turn back to God. Joel pictures this sum- 
mons in a variety of poetic ways, each describing his excitement at the thought of such a spir- 
itual awakening of the people. Here, the trumpet blast is not a call to arms, but a signal for the 
people to gather in jubilation and joy at coming back to God. Everyone is to respond to this 
call; the old men and the young men, those who are preparing for marriage and those who are 
newly married. Even the nursing infants are included in his call. In Deut. 24:5 the Law gave a 
newly married couple release from a variety of duties that they might learn to live happily 
with each other. Here, however, he exhorts even these newlyweds to join in this repentance 
and rejoicing as they come back to the Lord. 

Verse 17 sounds a serious note to both people and priests. They are not to come back to God 
with the same old hypocrisy and sin which had characterized their past. The priests are to 
weep and pray, and intercede for the people. There must be the signs of sincere and genuine 
repentance. 

God’s Answer 

In 2:18-27 Joel speaks for God, delivering his answer. Basically it is this. God will return to 
you and have mercy on you if you repent. The land will once again be productive, your na- 
tion will not be the scorn of its neighbors, and rejoicing will once again come to Israel. In his 
poetic symbolism Joel even speaks of the animals as rejoicing over these changes. That 
which the locusts have destroyed will be replenished. And the threshing floors will again be 
full of grain, and the vats will overflow with wine and oil. These verses emphasize the truth 
that when men turn back to God, God turns toward men. In the New Testament James speaks 
of virtually the same things as Joel says here. See Jms. 4:7-10. In the Old Testament the 
writers frequently equate God’s physical blessings of prosperity with the godly lives of his 
people. Likewise, they frequently equate departure from God and God’s withholding of his 
blessings of prosperity. This should not be thought of as an absolute however, and it does not 
answer the problem of the suffering of innocent or godly people. 

In verse 20 God says, “I will remove the northerner far from you, and drive him into a 
parched and desolate land with its front column going into the eastern sea and those in the rear 
into the western sea.” No doubt this refers to the invasion of locusts which frequently came 
from the north, but are also known to have come from the south and the east as well. The de- 
struction of the locusts will come because they will fly into the hot desert and be parched, or 
they will fly into the eastern sea and western sea. The eastern sea may refer to the Dead Sea 
and the western sea may refer to the Mediterranean. The prophet may, however, be using the- 
se simply as poetic license to describe the destruction. Some Dispensationalists interpret this 
as an eschatological event in which God would turn away Israel’s enemies which frequently 
came from the north. However there is no compelling reason for this interpretation. It is best 
to accept it as simply a promise from God to his people. 

Interesting historical accounts have been given in various sources concerning the destruction 
of locust infestations. The prophet uses military language to describe the destruction caused 
by the locusts, but confines his meaning to the actual invasion of the locusts of which he is 
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speaking. The afore mentioned article in the April, 1959 edition of The National Geographic 
Magazine tells of some locusts which have been known to “commit suicide” by flying far out 
into the Mediterranean Sea, and drowning themselves offshore. In the 1915 locust infestation 
of Palestine many of these insects are known to have flown into the desert where they died 
from the intense heat. Others are known to have flown into the Dead Sea where they perished. 
So great were these “suicides” that the stench of their putrefying bodies was described as “al- 
most unbearable.” See John A. Thompson, The Book of Joel, The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6, 
pp. 749-750, and Homer Hailey, Commentary on the Minor Prophets, pp. 50-51. 

The remaining part of this section, 2:21-27 enlarges on the blessings God will bring back to 
the people when they turn back to him. In verse 2 1 the land is told not to be afraid, but to re- 
joice and be glad because the Lord has done great things in the land. In verse 22 he addresses 
a parallel statement to the animals, and in verse 23 he addresses the parallel blessing to the 
people of Zion. This parallelism is a common poetic devise in Hebrew poetry. The prophet 
uses present, past, and future tenses in these descriptions, emphasizing the certainty of the 
Lord’s actions. He says, “The Lord has done great things;” “The open pastures are becoming 
green;” “The trees are bearing their fruit;” “He has given you the autumn rains;” “The thresh- 
ing floors will be filled with grain;” “I will repay you;” “You will have plenty;” “You will 
know that I am in Israel;” and “Never again will my people be shamed.” This is similar to the 
Lord’s statement to Joshua just prior to the fall of the walls of Jericho. Even before Israel 
marched around the walls of the city, God said to Joshua, “See, I have delivered Jericho into 
your hands, along with its king and its fighting men.” Josh. 6:2. 

In Hos. 9:1-2 there is a condemnation of Israel for abusing their prosperity. They had had an 
abundant grain harvest but had abused the wealth which came from it. In Joel’s statement 
however, God is promising an abundant harvest, but he also shows his anticipation that these 
blessings will not lead to excesses and abuses as described by Hosea. We must remember that 
all of these blessings are contingent upon the continued fidelity of the people. Some, who 
have taken such statements as absolute promises, have given them an eschatological meaning 
supposing that Joel is speaking of a time of perfect harmony on earth at the time of the mil- 
lennial reign of Christ on earth. These conclusions are unwarranted and speculative. We 
must see these statements from the point of view of Joel’s original listeners. 

I Will Pour Out My Spirit. 2:28-32. 

Because most of verses 28-32 are quoted by Peter in Acts 2:17-21, many readers fail to see 
the connection between this block of verses and the previous block. We need to see this as a 
continuation of God’s promised blessings on his people. In 2:18-27 Joel has spoken of how 
God will bring back the material blessings of abundant harvests to his faithful people. Verses 
28-32 tell us that material blessings will not be the only benefits which God will bring. He 
will also pour out his Spirit on every one - all flesh. Their sons and daughters, their old men 
and young men, their male servants and their female servants will all take part in these spir- 
itual blessings. God’s power will be shown in the heavens with all sorts of manifestations 
described as blood, fire, and smoke. When this takes place all people who call on the Lord’s 
name will be saved. Deliverance will come from Mt. Zion. 
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This passage brings to us a fourfold task. It is important that we understand (1) how it would 
have been originally viewed by the people of Joel’s day, (2) how it was used by Peter in Acts 
2, (3) how the people on Pentecost understood Peter’s statement, and (4) its message to us 

today. Not only are these four elements necessary, but it is also necessary that we keep this 
order of investigation in mind. We cannot jump to the New Testament application of this be- 
fore we investigate the message Joel has for the people of his own generation. 

First, let’s look at this important statement from the position of its original recipients and the 
contextual background, historically, culturally, and religiously. Joel had delivered God’s 
message of judgment against Israel. God’s displeasure with his people’s sins had led him to 
bring an anny of locusts to decimate their crops, punishing the nation for its infidelity. 
Throughout the descriptions of this punishment, Joel had reminded them that God was merci- 
ful, just, and forgiving. He held out to Israel the hope of God’s forgiveness and mercy if they 
would return to him in penitence. Their movement back to God would bring an end to the ar- 
my of locusts and the drought, crops would once again be abundant, and rejoicing would re- 
turn to Israel. Not knowing the date of Joel’s prophecy we cannot describe the exact histori- 
cal situation in which they lived. However, Israel’s neighbors had always been a constant 
threat, and we can safely assume that such threats were still present. If Joel prophesied after 
the Exile, the Jews could have reflected on the humiliation of their defeat by the Babylonians, 
the tragedies of the Captivity, and the anxieties accompanying their restoration. Were they 
falling back into the old spiritual vacuum and working to rediscover the luxuriant living 
which had characterized the days of Omri, Ahab, Jeroboam II, and other kings of Israel? Alt- 
hough Joel doesn’t describe these conditions, the history of their forefathers could very well 
have been fresh on their minds. Joel’s message is one of hope. After they turn back to God, 
Joel says, God will turn back to them. Some commentators refer to this as a “double repent- 
ance” since the word for “repent” nexavoEto ( metanoeo ) is used of both Israel and God, 
meaning a change of mind. If the Israelites changed their minds toward God and came back 
to serve him, God would change his mind toward Israel, and not bring upon them the catas- 
trophes of which Joel had spoken. 

Joel begins this section by stating that at some undetennined time in the future, God would 
pour out his spirit on all flesh. No time or general era is assigned to this event. Some com- 
mentators believe this may be a reference to Moses’ desire that all of God’s people be proph- 
ets, Num 1 1 :29, and thus all would have the spirit of prophecy. There would not be limita- 
tions of gender, economics, age, or position concerning the reception of the Spirit. This is not 
intended to limit the blessings of the Spirit to certain groups as described here, but to show the 
all inclusive nature of this outpouring of the Spirit. However we must keep in mind the whole 
context of the statements. This spiritual blessing is to come to those who turn back to God. 

Ordinarily in the Old Testament the expressions of these kinds of signs in the heavens and on 
earth indicate catastrophe or war and great conflict. These are seen as evidence of God’s in- 
tervention against evil. Is Joel’s description, “blood, fire, and billows of smoke” to be taken 
as literal descriptions of coming events, or is the prophet exercising the use of figurative lan- 
guage to describe God’s power? Some commentators relate this to Matt. 24 and Christ’s de- 
scription of the destruction of Jerusalem and also of his own second coming. It is very doubt- 
ful that Joel was speaking of the Parousia in his original statement. Certainly his audience 
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would have had no reference point for this interpretation. We can only conclude that Joel’s 
expressions are figures of speech. 

In 2:31 Joel speaks of “the dreadful Day of the Lord.” Earlier, in 2:11 he introduced the ex- 
pression “Day of the Lord,” saying it is great and dreadful. The frequency of the occurrence 
of this expression in the Old Testament, and its fundamental meaning must be kept in mind. 
It is generally used to describe God’s strong and fearful intervention against evil, both among 
the pagan nations and against his own apostate people. It may have been war and conflict, or 
other intervention. Joel says that the harbingers of this “Day of the Lord” will be the signs 
just described. A contrast is evident in this passage. On the one hand, all people can have the 
blessings of the outpouring of God’s Spirit. None who turn to the Lord are to be denied. On 
the other hand, God’s wrath will also be displayed as predicted by the cosmic signs described. 
Finally, an invitation comes from God that “anyone who calls on the name of the Lord will be 
saved.” This fits into the context of Joel’s audience. 

Our second task is to see how Peter used this prophecy. The audience to which Peter spoke 
came together as a result of the descent of the Spirit on the apostles and the various phenome- 
na which followed. There was a sound like a mighty wind and apostles began to speak “in 
tongues.” Acts 2:6 states that when this was heard the crowd gathered together and made var- 
ious comments about what they were hearing. Peter began to address the crowd, stating that 
this was a fulfillment of Joel’s prophecy. Peter follows the LXX text more closely than the 
Hebrew. 

Third, Peter sees in Joel’s statement the true fulfillment of God’s ultimate promise. His appli- 
cation is the opening explanation of the phenomena of Pentecost. See Acts 2:17-21. When 
Joel and Peter both spoke of “all flesh” there were certainly limitations on the word “all” as is 
frequently the case. No one would contend that this meant that God’s Spirit would ultimately 
come on every single person in the world including believer and unbeliever alike. The 
prophet and also Peter are referring to the fact that people of all stations in life will be includ- 
ed. There will be no discrimination as to gender (sons and daughters), rank, (servants and 
handmaids), or age (old and young). 

Fourth, as Peter stated in Acts 2:39, God’s promise is to “all who are far off.” Later it took 
miraculous intervention for Peter to understand that the Gentiles were included in the offer of 
the gospel. See Acts 10-11. Joel’s original statement to Israel was probably understood to 
include all of God’s people (that is, all Israel), but its ultimate fulfillment was that the gospel 
would be brought to Jew and Gentile alike. All mankind who accepted the gospel would par- 
take in the outpouring of God’s Spirit. Joel had been speaking of the blessings which God 
would bring on Israel when they turned back to him. He would bring back good harvests, re- 
move the locusts, end the droughts, and see to it that all of his people benefited from the out- 
pouring of his Spirit. His power would be seen as symbolized by the Day of the Lord coming 
with cosmic signs and wonders. All who call on him would be saved and deliverance would 
come on Mt. Zion and in Jerusalem. He mentions the survivors whom the Lord calls. Obadi- 
ah 17 has similar statements. 
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Israel, the Nations, and God’s Judgment. 3:1-3 

Once again we must be sure to approach this passage from the point of view of the people to 
whom Joel originally spoke. On the other hand, we cannot dismiss the New Testament per- 
spective since Peter used the previous verses on Pentecost. The division of the chapters can 
cause us to separate the thoughts of chapters 2 and 3. Since the connecting phrase, “In those 
days and at that time” is used by Joel we must consider the statements of 3: 1-3 as a continua- 
tion of 2:28-32. 

The prophet continues in 3:1-3 to assure his people that “In those days and at that time, when 
I restore the fortunes of Judah and Jerusalem, I will gather all nations and bring them down to 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat.” Some translators render the phrase “restore the fortunes of Judah 
and Jerusalem” as “bring back the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem.” The LXX contains the 
Greek phrase e jt i crepe if co aixpaXcooia ( epistrepso aichmaldsia ) which means to restore 
a body of captives or prisoners. The rationale for the differences in these translations seems 
to be that by “returning the captivity of Judah and Jerusalem” (symbolic or literal) the “for- 
tunes of Judah and Jerusalem” would be restored. To the people of Joel’s day, this statement 
would probably have meant that God would once again bless his people by exalting Zion and 
Jerusalem to their fonner glory. The fact that this did not take place does not in any way pre- 
sent a problem of a divine promise being broken, because all of God’s promises of such exal- 
tation were contingent on the fidelity of the people. Judah failed in this, and God punished 
the nation for its infidelity. There is no reason to suppose that this promise was to be fulfilled 
in an eschatological battle of Armageddon and the return of Israel to Palestine just prior to the 
Parous ia. 

Since Peter identified the previous verses as having been fulfilled on Pentecost, the time of 
the outpouring of the Spirit on all flesh, it seems to follow that the entire passage, 2:28 — 3:3, 
has a double fulfillment. Joel’s audience would have understood this to be a promise for their 
own time, but Peter’s use of the passage shows that it also carries into the Messianic Age. 
This use of Old Testament prophecy by New Testament writers is by no means unusual. One 
example is the statement of Isaiah concerning the survival of the remnant of Israel. In Is. 
10:22-23 the prophet speaks of a remnant of Israel which would survive the captivity. Paul 
uses this statement in Rom. 9:27-28 as a prediction that only a few Jews would accept Christ. 
From the point of view of the New Testament, Joel 3:1-3 needs to be understood as part of the 
Messianic Age because Joel introduces it by saying, “In those days, and at that time” certain 
things would happen. This is referring to the same period as Peter was speaking of in Acts 2 
when he quoted from Joel 2:28-32. On the other hand, from the point of view of Joel’s audi- 
ence, it would seem to refer to the time already discussed above when God would bring bless- 
ings on his people if they returned to him. 

In 3:2 God promises to bring all the nations into the Valley of Jehoshaphat for judgment. No 
doubt this is based on the historical event of Jehoshaphat’ s encounter with Moab, Edom, and 
Ammon as recorded in II Chron. 20:20-26. This passage refers to the Valley of Beracah, lo- 
cated south of Bethlehem, and was the place where Jehoshaphat assembled his forces after the 
defeat of his enemies. There was not a valley in Palestine which bore the name of Jehosha- 
phat, but the name could be symbolic here because the name Jehoshaphat means “God judg- 
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es,” and Joel says that this will be the place where God will judge and punish the pagan na- 
tions. Some scholars however equate the Valley of Jehoshaphat with the Valley of Kidron in 
Jerusalem. This identification goes back to the time of Eusebius in the early fourth century 
A.D. Verse 3 gives at least part of the reason for God’s wrath against Israel’s neighbor na- 
tions. They enslaved the Israelites, made male prostitutes of boys, and sold girls into prostitu- 
tion. 

A Brief Digression. 3:4-8 

In verses 4-8 Joel engages in a brief digression in order to addresses some of the nations 
which have been constantly opposed to his people Israel. First, the prophet pictures God ask- 
ing Tyre, Sidon, and Philistia two questions: “What do you have against me?” and “Are you 
repaying me for something?” The first question is sometime translated, “What are you to 
me?” In either translation the thrust of the question is the same. God is asking those hostile 
nations what obligation does he have to them since they have been in such opposition to his 
people. There is a note of sarcasm in the question. Next he asks if these countries are trying 
to repay God for his punishment of the nation. 

Tyre and Sidon were the Phoenician cities located on the northern coast of Palestine in what is 
modem day Lebanon. Many of the Canaanites settled there when Israel drove them out at the 
time of the conquest. While living in Canaan, these people had been engaged in agriculture 
but the lack of arable land around Tyre and Sidon forced them into other occupations. They 
became some of the world’s finest mariners, developed purple dye which became the color of 
royalty, and engaged in international commerce. Along with this, they also worshipped Baal, 
and strongly influenced Israel toward idolatry. Jezebel was the daughter of the king of Sidon. 

The Philistines originally came from the Greek Islands or from Crete, and were also known as 
Minoans, and later as the Sea People. In the late 13 th and early 12 th century B.C. they invaded 
the south coast of Palestine, and built five cities, Ashkelon, Gaza, Gath, Ekron, and Ashdod, 
and the rulers of those cities were frequently referred to as the five lords of the Philistines. 
They were a constant threat to Israel during much of its history. Dagon, the god of fertility, 
was their primary deity. They were considered a highly cultured nation. 

The question, “Are you repaying me for something I have done?” again speaks of sarcasm, 
and has been thought to reflect the idea that those nations were trying to get back at God for 
his punishment, or that they were “seeking justice” in repaying God for his wrath against 
them. God then warns them that he will return their evil conduct against them. He accuses 
them of taking the silver and gold from the temple, and selling his people to the Greeks, send- 
ing them far from their homeland. Some of this plundering apparently goes back as far as 
Judges 13:1 when the Philistines came against Israel. In I Sam. 5:1-2 the Philistines captured 
the ark of the covenant. In II Chron. 21:16-17 the Philistines and Arabs attacked Judah. Joel, 
speaking for God, warns these nations that God will punish them by inflicting on them some 
of the same punishments as they had used against Judah and Jerusalem. History shows that 
about 345 B.C. the people of Sidon were sold as slaves by the Persian king, Artaxerxes III. 
Alexander the Great, in 332 B.C., made slaves of the people of Gaza one of the five cities of 
the Philistines. The Sabeans, of whom Joel spoke, were the people of Sheba who lived in the 
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southern part of Arabia. I Kings 10:2 speaks of the Queen of Sheba who visited Solomon, 
and Ezek. 27:22 mentions that they were famous as traders. Sin brings dire consequences 
which cannot be avoided. God’s justice will ultimately prevail. 

“Prepare for War.” 3:9-21 

This is a continuation of 2:28 — 3:3. Following his brief digression (3:3-8), Joel closes his 
prophecy with a summons to God’s people to prepare for war. He is going use Israel to pun- 
ish the nations who have been abusing Israel for such a long time. Verse 9 is a call to arms, 
and verse 10 is a reversal of the statement in Is. 2:2-4 and Mic. 4:1-4 concerning plowshares, 
pruning hooks, swords, and spears. This is clearly a description of a great battle which is go- 
ing to take place. Rather than the scene of the perfect tranquility of Isaiah and Micah, Joel’s 
summons is a call to battle in order to punish the evils of the pagan nations. Even the weak- 
lings among Israel are to proclaim their strength, and all nations are to gather together. 

Once again this is to take place in the Valley of Jehoshaphat as spoken of in 3:2 where God 
will take vengeance on those who have rebelled against him. Here, God will judge the sur- 
rounding nations. In 3:12 it is referred to again, and in 3:14 we have the expression, “valley 
of decision.” Some commentators believe that each of these is a figurative expression con- 
cerning the face to face confrontation of the people with God. They will be forced into a yes 
or no decision. 

Verse 13 uses the symbol of a sickle and the wine press to describe this conflict. These are 
figures which are used elsewhere in the Bible to describe the judgment of God. See Is. 17:1- 
5, Is. 63:1-3, Hos. 6:8-1 1, Matt. 13:36-43, Rev. 14:14-20. The prophet gives a vivid symbolic 
description of God’s wrath in the punishment of the wicked. Once again he speaks of the sun 
being darkened and the stars no longer shining (see also 2:28-3 1). This punishment of the evil 
nations will result in God’s deliverance of Israel. 

The final picture given by Joel is that of the triumph of God in Jerusalem and the prosperity of 
his people. The mountains will drip with new wine and the hills will flow with milk. The ra- 
vines of Judah will run with water, and no foreigner will ever invade Judah again. All of this 
is poetic license to describe the unspeakable bliss and happiness which God has in mind for 
his people Israel. This has always been God’s intended purpose for his people. The former 
oppressors of Judah will be made desolate, and the violent neighbors of Israel will be subdued 
forever. God will pardon all of Judah’s bloodguilt and will dwell in Zion. 

Preaching Values in Joel 

Joel is a book of great contrasts - warnings and judgments contrasted with fidelity and bless- 
ings. Sin always has inescapable consequences, but God is merciful, and his grace is offered 
in forgiveness. The promises of his rewards are conditioned on the fidelity of his people. The 
physical disasters of life, such as the plague of locusts, provided a time for personal spiritual 
evaluation and introspection. Although God’s blessings are beyond comprehension, so also 
his punishment of unforgiven evil is sure and severe. Joel affirms God’s activity in the affairs 
of human governments. God is sovereign and active. He is not one who sits down as a cos- 
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mic spectator simply watching man’s behavior and leaving all things to chance. Instead, he 
uses the nations of the world to bring about his own will, and his will is destined ultimately to 
prevail. But always mixed with his divine purpose is his offer of divine grace. He knows 
how to use the freewill of mankind to bring about his own designs. 
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Chapter VII 
Amos 

Introduction 


Introduction to the Book 

Amos is one of the first, perhaps the first literary prophets of the Old Testament. His message 
is short, only nine chapters, but he gives us excellent insights into the thinking of eighth cen- 
tury Israel concerning its moral, ethical, religious, and social condition, adding to this God’s 
own evaluation of those conditions. His message has much in common with Hosea, one of his 
contemporaries, but his approach to Israel’s problems is quite different. 

The Shepherd of Tekoa 

All that we know about Amos is found in his book. He is not mentioned anywhere else in the 
Bible, but he does give us some important infonnation concerning himself. He opens the 
book by introducing himself as one of the shepherds of Tekoa. He also gives personal infor- 
mation is in 7:10-16 in what is generally referred to as his call. It is actually an altercation 
between himself and Amaziah, priest of Bethel, in which Amos refers to his call to do God’s 
work. He tells us that he did his work during the reign of Uzziah (Azariah), king of Judah and 
Jeroboam, king of Israel. This, of course, was Jeroboam II. 

Tekoa has been identified with a small cluster of ruins about six miles (9.7 km.) south of 
Bethlehem in the Judean desert. These ruins actually date from the Christian era, so they are 
of little value in detennining the character of the town in which Amos lived. In II Chron. 11:6 
we read that King Rehoboam, Solomon’s son, fortified a group of towns in the south, and 
Tekoa was among them. The town is mentioned about nine times in the Old Testament, but 
no details are given about it. It is referred to as a city of the desert, and the place where Je- 
hoshaphat encountered the Moabites and Ammonites in battle. See II Chron. 20:1-30. 

As one moves from Tekoa, which is 2700 feet (823 m.) above sea level, eastward to the Dead 
Sea, which is 1290 feet (393 m.) below sea level, he finds the terrain to be very rugged as it 
drops off toward the deep chasm of the Dead Sea. This is a descent of almost 4,000 feet 
(1,216 m.), so it is easy to imagine the difference in climate, rainfall, etc. between the two ar- 
eas. The environment around Tekoa, however, is arid, and provides only scanty growth for 
the subsistence for a flock of sheep. This is the general area where David lived and kept his 
own flocks. 

The Hebrew word noked is translated “shepherd” in Amos 1:1. It is found only here and in II 
Kgs. 3:4 where it refers to Mesha, king of Moab who “raised sheep” and supplied them to Is- 
rael during the reign of Ahab. This word describes a man who raised sheep, not necessarily a 
shepherd who tended the flock himself. However, Amos might have been one who raised 
sheep, but also tended his own sheep. So he may very well have been a relatively wealthy 
man, not the man who lived in poor circumstances as described by some writers and commen- 
tators. Also the word noked refers to a particular type of sheep called “nakads” which are 
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small and considered quite ugly, but their wool is very high quality and it was in demand be- 
cause of this. 

Amos is also spoken of as a “dresser of the sycamore trees.” The sycamore is generally 
thought to be a type of fig tree, and the word is translated in the NIV as “sycamore-fig trees.” 
This work consisted of slitting or pinching the fruit in its early development which resulted in 
making it a more edible, softer and sweeter. Commentators generally believe that the fruit of 
the sycamore trees was unappetizing, and was primarily food for very poor people. Since the 
area around Tekoa is generally thought to be too rough and dry for the sycamore-fig trees, 
Amos probably traveled north to Israel or to the coastal plain and the Jordan valley in pursuit 
of this occupation. If his travels led him into Israel this would give him a firsthand look at the 
religion and lifestyles of the people of Israel. 

Date of His Ministry and Writing 

Unlike Joel and Obadiah, the date for Amos is reasonably well fixed. He states that he proph- 
esied during the reign of Uzziah of Judah and Jeroboam of Israel, two years before the earth- 
quake. No doubt he did his work at that time, but wrote it down a little later. We don’t know 
the exact time of his ministry or writing except that it is within the parameters just mentioned. 

Jeroboam II ruled Israel forty-one years, from about 786 B.C. until about 745 B.C. A severe 
earthquake which took place during the reign of Uzziah is mentioned in Zech. 14:5, and it is, 
no doubt, the one of which Amos was speaking. We are not told when during the long reign 
of Uzziah that this earthquake took place. The fact that Israel was in the midst of great pros- 
perity probably means that the ministry of Amos took place some years after the accession of 
Jeroboam II to the throne of Israel. The early days of the reign of Jeroboam II were character- 
ized by war. 

During the reign of Jehoash, his father and predecessor, the Syrians under Hazael had cap- 
tured a number of Israelite towns, and oppressed portions of Israel. During the latter part of 
the reign of Jehoash and the early part of the reign of Jeroboam II Israel fought against the 
Syrians and Israel’s boundaries were restored, II Kgs. 13:24-25, 14:23-25. It would have tak- 
en a period of time for the nation to return to the kind of prosperity and luxuriant living de- 
scribed by Amos. Most scholars therefore place Amos’ ministry around 760-755 B.C. Histo- 
ry show that Assyria was not much of a threat until Tiglath-Pileser III came to the throne in 
about 745-727 B.C. Therefore the Israelites felt that they were secure in their own power, and 
they began to prosper and to live luxuriant lives. It is this frame of mind which Amos at- 
tacked in parts of his message. See Amos 7:9. The Assyrians are not mentioned by name in 
the book. 

We do not know where in Israel Amos did his work other than Bethel (7:13), but looking at 
the contents of the book there is no reason to suppose that this was his only location. There 
are five references to Samaria, but in none of these is there an indication that Amos was actu- 
ally in Samaria. Gilgal is mentioned three times in a similar way but there is no indication 
that he was there either. 

Moral and Ethical Background 
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As stated in the Introduction to Hosea, the religious and moral background of the tow books is 
the same. Both prophets show that the religious character of Israel continued to deteriorate. 
Hosea probably covers a slightly later period than Amos, and he shows that Israel has not re- 
pented. The worship of Baal with its grossly immoral practices was greatly expanded during 
the reign of Ahab, and the early introduction of calf worship by Jeroboam I continued to 
grow. Hosea speaks of Israel’s lack of knowledge of the Lord, and Amos had already spoken 
of a famine of the word of God (Amos 8:11). This condition appears to have continued to de- 
generate in Hosea. 

Immorality was usually prominent in the ancient pagan religions, and Israel fell into this trap 
during the period of the divided kingdom. Both male and female prostitution were practiced, 
bizarre sexual indulgences of all sorts were part of the religious life of Baalism and the gen- 
eral degradation of human society was the result. Ethical norms were very low, and spiritual 
demands of God’s covenant were set aside. Religion had become a mere shell, with emphasis 
on forms and rituals with little personal spiritual behavior demanded. The people were very 
religious but very immoral. There was false swearing, breaking faith, murder, theft, adultery, 
deceit, lying, drunkenness, dishonesty in business, and a host of other crimes which defined 
the daily life of Israel. In addition, there was no concern for the poor, and government and 
religion were corrupt. This behavior represented Israel’s departure from the covenant of God. 
Israel was a nation decaying from within, and this behavior would eventually bring its demise. 
No nation can survive under these corrupt and immoral conditions. 

Political Background 

Since Amos and Hosea lived and worked at about the same time, the political backgrounds 
are the same. Please see the chapter, “Introduction to Hosea” for this information. 

The Message of Amos 

Amos has been called the prophet of doom and also the prophet of justice. He emphasizes 
both of these fundamentals in his messages. The Lord is the God of all nations, not just the 
God of Israel, and he has every right to condemn Israel’s neighbors for their sins. They are 
guilty of all sorts of atrocities and will be held accountable to God. In this Amos indirectly 
affirms an unwritten moral and ethical law which is applicable to all mankind, not just to the 
covenant people. Included in the denunciation of Israel and its neighbors is the strong affir- 
mation of God’s sovereignty over the world. The “Day of the Lord” will come and all will be 
held accountable. Since the Lord has had a special relationship with Israel, they will be held 
accountable for their opportunities to know him. “You only have I chosen of all the families 
of the earth; therefore I will punish you for all your sins.” (3:2) 

He predicts some very severe consequences brought on by the apostasy of the people, their 
extravagant and indulgent lifestyles, their lack of social consciousness, their abuses of the 
poor, and their religious hypocrisy. However Amos discovered that the people acted on none 
of these warnings. They felt secure in their personal financial situations, the economy of the 
country was certainly stable in their minds, and even though Assyria was an obvious threat 
militarily they had nothing to fear from other nations because they felt secure in the “moun- 
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tain of Samaria” (6:1). They loved to go to the shrines at Gilgal and Bethel, bringing their 
tithes and their freewill offerings (4:4-5). They were zealous in observing the required rituals 
of the Law such as the Sabbath, New Moons, etc. In spite of all of this, the Lord had come to 
hate their religious observances, and even their worship had become sinful in his sight. They 
never allowed the Law of the Lord to invade their moral and ethical lives (5:21-24). They 
were sure that none of the doomsday predictions and warnings of Amos could possibly come 
to pass. But the severe message of Amos was, “You will be held accountable before the Lord, 
and will suffer the consequences of your actions.” 

No doubt they listened with satisfaction when Amos described God’s displeasure with all of 
the nations around them; Syria, Philistia, Phoenicia, Edom, Ammon, Moab, and even Judah. 
Israel had experienced severe incursions and oppression from these foreigners. Finally the 
Lord would give to each of those nations the punishment which justice demanded. Israel felt 
confident that since they were God’s own people they would escape such punishing justice. 
Amos however, showed how God’s displeasure included Israel, and their punishment would 
be according to the same rule of justice. They had profaned God’s holiness, had ruthlessly 
sought wealth even when it meant abusing the needy, they had oppressed the poor and denied 
them equal justice under the law, they had lost their sense of equity, they had sold their debt- 
ors into slavery, and had lost all sense of compassion. Their religious consciousness was only 
an empty shell. 

They had forgotten that the same God who brought them out of Egypt and punished the Egyp- 
tians for their ungodliness was the God who would now use the other nations to punish his 
own people for their ungodliness. Regardless of nationality, sin carries consequences. Israel, 
just as mankind today, was always able to see the sins of its neighbors, but was blind to its 
own ungodliness. 
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Amos 

Outline 


Title and superscription. 1:1-2 

I. God’s judgment on the surrounding nations and Israel. 1 :3 — 2:16 

A. Damascus. 1:3-5 

B. Gaza. 1:6-8 

C. Tyre. 1:9-10 

D. Edom. 1:11-12 

E. Ammon. 1:13-15 

F. Moab. 2:1-3 

G. Judah. 2:4-5 

H. Israel. 2:6-16 

1. Israel is like the other nations. 2:6-7 

2. God’s intervention in Israel’s history and punishment for apostasy. 2:8-16 

II. Oracles of doom against Israel. 3:1 — 6: 14 

A. Israel is my chosen nation. 3:1-15 

B. Israel has refused to heed God’s warnings. 4:1-13 

C. God’s lament, Israel’s sins, and God’s call for repentance. 5:1-17 

D. The doom of the Day of the Lord, and God’s appeal. 5:18-27 

E. Israel’s complacency and their luxuriant lifestyle. 6:1-14 

III. The five visions of Amos. 7:1 — 9:10 

A. The vision of the locusts. 7:1-3 

B. The vision of fire. 7:4-6 

C. The vision of the plum line. 7:7-9 

An interlude - the altercation with Amaziah and God’s call to Amos. 7:10-17 
Continuation of the visions. 8:1 — 9:10 

D. The vision of the basket of summer fruit. 8:1-14 

E. The vision of the Lord beside the altar. 9:1-10 

IV. The promise of Israel’s restoration. 9:11-15 
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Chapter VIII 
Amos 

Analysis and Notes 


Title and Superscription. 1:1-2 

1:1-2. In vs. 1 Amos identifies himself by name, states his occupation as a sheep breeder or 
sheep raiser (see introduction), and identifies the general time period of his ministry. This 
ministry took place during portions of the reign of Uzziah king of Judah and Jeroboam II king 
of Israel “two years before the earthquake.” Uzziah is also known as Azariah in the book of II 
Kings. See introduction notes concerning the dating of his ministry. 

The name Amos means “one who bears a load or a burden.” Verse 2 provides a sort of fonnal 
introduction to the writing in which Amos speaks of God as a roaring lion who speaks from 
Zion. He has the power to dry up the pastures of the shepherds and cause the heavily wooded 
slopes of Mt. Carmel to wither away. Carmel juts out into the Mediterranean Sea, looking 
down on the modern day city of Haifa. Notice that God speaks from Zion and Jerusalem 
which are in Judah, not from a place in the kingdom of Israel. The temple in Jerusalem is 
where God’s name was said to dwell. See I Kgs. 8:10-13. This may indicate that Amos wrote 
his book after returning to Judah. 

I. God’s Judgment on the surrounding nations and Israel. 1:3 — 2:16 

In this first major section of his message, Amos moves forward with certain fundamental as- 
sumptions. First, there is only one God. He is the Lord, and not just one among many deities. 
Second, God is the sovereign of the universe. He is active in the history of all nations, not 
just Israel and Judah. He uses individuals and/or nations to bring about his ultimate will. 
Third, the conduct of individuals as well as nations has consequences which are inescapable. 
Evil will be judged as evil and it will be punished, but God always keeps the door of repent- 
ance open. 

Amos first speaks of all of the nations surrounding Israel, probably with the strong approval 
of the people of Israel, because he condemns so many of the atrocities committed by the na- 
tions which were hostile to Israel. Perhaps Israel would be thinking that justice was finally 
going to come to its enemies. During a considerable portion of the Divided Kingdom period 
Israel and Judah had been at war against each other, so the same thought of just retribution 
from God might have been in Israel’s mind when Amos finally condemned Judah for its rejec- 
tion of God and his Law. This pride would be short lived because Israel would become the 
subject of the major part of the message of Amos. The atrocities committed by these various 
nations could go back as far as the latter part of the reign of Solomon, about 940 B.C. Israel 
had wars and conflicts with its neighbors from that time until the mid eighth century when 
Amos prophesied. 

Each of the statements of God’s judgment begins, “This is what the Lord says: for three sins 
of XXXXX , even for four I will not turn back my wrath.” The statement of a number (such as 
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three), followed by an increase in the number (such as four) is a poetic device found with 
some frequency in the poetry of the Old Testament. See Prov. 6:16 as an example. The formu- 
la used here is not intended to single out just four atrocities of the various nations, but to say 
that their many sins against God and humanity have not gone unnoticed. Justice demands that 
for all of their wrongdoings they will be punished. 

Damascus. 1:3-5 

Damascus was the capital of Syria (also referred to as Aram in the NIV). It was only about 
135 miles north of Jerusalem, and fairly close to Israel’s northern border with Syria. Gilead 
was a rich pastureland of Israel, located southwest of Damascus. It is where the ancient half- 
tribe of Manasseh had lived when the land was first allocated at the time of the conquest. The 
Israelites had been having intermittent wars with Syria for the better part of a century. The 
Syrians had been brutal in their treatment of Israel. The expression, “I will not turn back my 
wrath” indicates the detennination of God to punish the Syrians for their evil. We should no- 
tice that on a number of occasions God has used one nation to punish another for its evil be- 
havior. 

The statement, “She threshed Gilead with sledges having iron teeth” may refers to the drag- 
ging of a threshing iron over the bodies of Israel’s dead or wounded soldiers in an inhumane 
and torturous act. Although this may have been done by some nations at war, there is no indi- 
cation in the history of Israel that this actually took place. This is probably metaphorical, 
speaking of cruelty of the Syrians, but not necessarily the literal overrunning of dead bodies. 
In II Kgs. 10:32-33, Hazael is mentioned as the king of Syria who invaded Gilead. His son 
Ben-Hadad continued the war. See also II Kgs. 13:3-7. The name Ben-Hadad means “the son 
of Hadad.” Hadad was the national god of Syria, and was the Aramean name for the Assyrian 
god Riminon, the god of the air. At various times the name Ban-Hadad was used as a throne 
name for Syrian kings. The location of the Valley of Aven is not known. Kir was probably 
east of Damascus. The Syrian capital later fell to the Assyrians in a ruthless battle. God’s 
judgment of fire is frequently used in describing Biblical justice. 

Gaza. 1:6-8 

Gaza was the most important city of the five cities of the Philistines. It was located near the 
Mediterranean coast in the southern part of Palestine. Amos says that part of their evil in- 
volved slave trade as they sold their captives to the Edomites. Four of the five Philistine cities 
are mentioned, Gaza, Ashdod, Ekron, and Ashkelon. Only Gath is left out, perhaps because it 
may have been destroyed by king Uzziah of Judah (II Chron. 26:6). Amos says that God 
would destroy the cities of Philistia with fire, much as he said about Damascus. 

Tyre. 1:9-10 

Tyre was a Phoenician city on the Palestinian coast, west, and slightly south of Damascus. 
The people of Tyre and Sidon were noted for their commercial trade throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. For Tyre the prophet makes a statement similar to that made for Gaza. Both were in- 
volved in slave trade with Edom. The statement that Tyre had disregarded the covenant of 
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brotherhood is obscure, and there is no infonnation concerning its meaning. Some have 
thought that this may refer to the covenant which David had made with Hiram, king of Tyre, 
and perhaps the “whole communities of captives” were Israelites sold to Edom. Tyre is seen 
here as a slave-trading nation, and non-Biblical historical documents support this. 

Edom. 1:11-12 

Edom had treated Israel ruthlessly, and had forgotten that they were brothers. The Edomites 
were descendants of Esau, Jacob’s twin brother. They had settled in the extreme southern part 
of Palestine known as the Arabah. At times they controlled the port of Ezion-geber on the 
Gulf of Aqabah. This meant that they were in control of some of the north-south trade routes 
coming into and out of the port providing a good income for Edom. Most of this route was 
known in ancient times as the King’s Highway. Edom also controlled some of the east-west 
trade routes from Egypt heading toward the Arabian Desert. For most of their history, the 
southern border of Edom was about thirty miles (48 km.) north of the Gulf of Aqabah. Edom 
had been hostile to Israel from the time of the exodus. Israel had controlled Edom from the 
time of David forward (II Sam. 8:14), but the Edomites had shown constant hostility toward 
their cousins. Later, with the fall of Jerusalem and the Exile, the Edomites once again showed 
their hostility to Israel. God was going to send fire on Teman. This was the most important 
city of Edom, located near the center of the country, and may have been its capital. Bozrah 
was north of Teman. 

Ammon. 1:13-15 

Ammon was about fifteen miles (24 km.) east of the Jordan River bordering the southern part 
of Gilead. The kingdom of Sihon bordered the Jordan and part of the northeastern shore of 
the Dead Sea. South of Ammon was Moab. Generally speaking, Ammon was part of the 
modem day country of Jordan, and its capital city, Amman, gets its name from ancient Am- 
mon. Both the Ammonites and the Moabites descended from the incestuous relationship 
which Lot had with his two daughters shortly after the destruction of Sodom. The dreadful 
brutality of the Ammonites is seen in the fact that they “ripped open the pregnant women of 
Gilead.” This was done, not for defensive reasons, but “in order to extend their borders.” 
Rabbah was the capital of Ammon, and was located near the central-western border with Si- 
hon. It was here that the armies of David were fighting the Ammonites when David had his 
adulterous relationship with Bathsheba. Uriah the Hittite was fighting at Rabbah when he was 
killed at the direction of David. See II Sam. 11. Amos says that the king of Ammon would go 
into exile. 

Moab. 2:1-3 

Moab was located just south of Ammon and Sihon, bordering the lower eastern shore of the 
Dead Sea. The Moabites had shown no respect for the dead, but had burned the bones of the 
king of Edom. Some of the pagan nations of Palestine believed that the bones of the dead 
would be fleshed-out again and be raised in a final resurrection. Therefore the burning of the 
bones was thought to prevent such a possibility. This meant “absolute death” for the one who 
was burned. Moab and Israel were at war frequently, but there were times when they had 
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friendly relationships. The story or Ruth tells of a Moabite woman who came into the geneal- 
ogy of Jesus. See Ruth 1:1-18, 4:13-22, and Matt. 1:5-6. The Moabite Stone, discovered Au- 
gust, 1868, has an inscription which identifies the city of Kerioth as the center for the worship 
of the Moabite god Chemosh. The Moabite Stone also mentions how Omri, king of Israel and 
his son Ahab had invaded Moab. The location of Kerioth is not known, but Amos speaks of it 
as representative of the entire country. Jeremiah mentions Kerioth in the destruction of Moab, 
Jer. 48:24. 

Judah. 2:4-5 

Up until this time the prophet had been speaking of the heathen nations, but now he condemns 
Israel’s brothers, the people of Judah. We must remember that although Israel had gone into 
idolatry many still held to the Lord as their God, and even those who worshipped Baal or oth- 
er gods did not necessarily deny the Lord. They simply thought of him as one additional god 
in the pantheon. Liberal critics generally reject the authenticity of the renunciation against 
Judah because they say it reflects a later state in the Judah’s devotion to the Law. In addition, 
it is said that in the rest of the prophecies Amos seems to include Judah with Israel, still con- 
sidering the north and the south as members of the same family. This position is very subjec- 
tive however, and cannot be objectively supported by the evidence. 

Israel probably met the condemnation of Judah with some delight, especially since Amos 
mentions that they rejected the Law of the Lord. The temple was in Jerusalem, the priests 
functioned there, the sacrifices were offered there, and they were the ones who claimed reli- 
gious purity. In addition, the people of Judah took pride in the fact that the Davidic dynasty 
had been preserved, whereas in Israel no king was a descendant of David. For Amos to say 
Judah had rejected the Law and had not kept God’s statutes was probably seen by Israel as a 
revelation of the hypocrisy of Judah. The condemnation of Judah introduces the important 
concept of covenant violation which would not have been the case with the pagan nations 
around Israel. Judah would therefore be destroyed by fire just as the others. Judah remained 
for about 135 years following the Assyrian invasion of Israel and the fall of Samaria which 
took place in 722 B.C. 

Israel is like the other nations. 2:6-8 

Probably a surprise came to the people of Israel when Amos turns to them as the object of 
God’s wrath. Instead of limiting his remarks to two verses as was the case with the other na- 
tions, Amos devotes eleven verses to this portion of his oracle against Israel. Her past rela- 
tionship to God sets the stage for this judgment. This oracle is divided into three distinct sec- 
tions. 2:6-8 is a similar condemnation as seen with the other nations, 2:9-12 is a reminder of 
how God has intervened frequently in their history trying to get them to return to him, and 
2:13-16 is God’s determination to punish Israel for its sins. 

It is important to note that Israel is not condemned for its brutality to other nations, but for its 
disregard and ill treatment of the poor, the needy, and the deprived people among them. With 
Israel, God deals with their inward lack of godliness and holiness whereas with the other na- 
tions he has dealt with their overt cruelty to others. As we study this it should become evident 
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how easy it is for us to see the outward faults of other, but so difficult for us to see our own 
true inward character. For Amos, this is manifested in one’s lack of humane treatment of the 
poor. A great deal of the message of Amos is going to deal with these inward faults, along 
with their immoral behavior, and religious hypocrisy. This theme will emerge repeatedly in 
the various oracles against the Israelites. In observing this, Douglas Stuart says, “Israel’s 
crimes include (1) sale of the poor into Israelite slavery (v 6b); (2) oppression of the poor (v 
7a); (3) sexual abuse (v 7b); and (4) exploitation of needy debtors (v 8). These crimes are not 
famous historical events. They are the daily practices of Amos’ contemporaries, observable 
throughout Israel, and evidence of the rife [widespread] injustice by which Israel has con- 
demned itself.” 

In 2:6 Amos says, “They sell the righteous for silver and the needy for a pair of sandals.” The 
prophet is not trying to make a difference between the “righteous” and the “needy,” but is 
emphasizing the complete lack of integrity and compassion of the wealthy and powerful. 
Selling the righteous for silver probably refers to the practice of denying justice in the courts 
though judicial bribery. This is a frequent topic for the eighth century prophets. Some com- 
mentators observe that the word used here is most frequently used in reference to selling a 
person into slavery as was the case with Joseph (Gen. 37:27-28) or the law against selling 
someone into slavery in Ex. 21:16. 

A provision under the Law of Moses allowed a person who was deeply in debt to sell himself 
into service of his creditor (Lev. 25:39-46). He was to be treated, not as a slave, but as a hired 
worker. The “righteous” and the “needy” are simply those who are innocent of crimes, and 
their debts amounted to no more than the value of a pair of sandals. Yet, their creditors are 
selling them into slavery to satisfy that trifling debt. Some commentators believe that this 
may also be referring to the use of a sandal as a seal of property transfer as described in Deut. 
25:9-10 and Ruth 4:8-9. Although slavery was legal under the Law, certain tightly controlled 
circumstances were also specified. This however, is not what the writer has in mind. See Ex. 
21:2-27, Deut. 15:12-18, and Deut. 23:15-16. The powerful wealthy were simply denying 
justice and compassion to the powerless poor. 

The expression “trample on the heads of the poor as upon the dust of the ground” is difficult 
for us to understand. Probably it is referring to the wealthy who stepped on the poor just as 
they would walk on a dusty road. Sexual impurity was another violation of the Israelites. Ca- 
naanite temple prostitution is probably what the prophet is speaking of here, where a father 
and his son both go to the same prostitute. The gross immorality of a father and son having 
sexual relations with the same woman is strongly condemned even outside of the realm of 
prostitution. See Lev. 18:8, 15, 17, 20:10-20, and Deut. 23:17. In the midst of listing many 
sexual sins in Lev. 18, the writer includes sacrificing their children to Molech, saying that the- 
se things profane the Lord’s holy name. Later, Amos will show that the people who are doing 
these things are “religious people.” 

An additional indictment against the wealthy abusers of the poor was that they “lie down be- 
side every altar on garments taken in pledge.” The Law allowed a poor man to offer his outer 
gannent as surety for a small debt, but the lender had to return the garment to him by sunset. 
See Ex. 25:27. The picture here is that you have a wealthy abusive lender who is outwardly 
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religious (“lies down beside every altar” indicates his “closeness” to religious ritual), yet he 
has violated that part of the Law which was given for the protection of the less fortunate. This 
may also refer to the pagan practice of bringing one’s couch to the pagan altar, lying down on 
it, and crying to the god for his favors. These activities were sometime accompanied by 
drinking large quantities of wine. 

God’s intervention in Israel’s history and his punishment for their apostasy. 2:9-16 

In 2:9-12 Amos tells how God had cared for and protected Israel through the years of the exo- 
dus and conquest of the land. He had destroyed the Amorites, though they were greater and 
stronger than the Israelites. Before the Israelite invasion, all of the people of Canaan were 
referred to as Amorites. See Gen. 15:16. The spies who originally went out to the land came 
back and said that the people of the land were giants, and that “we seemed like grasshoppers 
in our own eyes, and we looked the same to them.” Num. 13:33. Yet, God brought Israel out 
of Egyptian bondage and cared for them. Throughout Israel’s history the exodus from Egypt 
was the defining event which gave Israel its identity as a nation. 

Now Israel was ignoring and rebelling against the God who had granted them liberty. Notice 
how this verse reflects the language of the prologue to the covenant - the Ten Command- 
ments (Ex. 20:1-3). It was the Lord who did this, not the pagan gods they now worshipped. 
The Lord had chosen the young Israelite men for his service, and dedicated some as Nazarites. 
The Nazarite vow was voluntary, and the Nazarites were not allowed to eat or drink anything 
from the grape vine. Yet the Israelites violated the vow by giving Nazarites wine to drink. 
See Num. 6:1-21. The prophets were always to be the guardians of Israel’s fidelity to God, yet 
the people had told the prophets to quit preaching. 

In 2:13-16 Amos says that Israel’s apostasy had inescapable consequences. The holiness of 
God had been violated, and his law had been ignored. Therefore God would crush them as a 
cart is crushed when loaded with grain. A whole set of pictorial images is presented by Amos 
to describe helplessness of the people who have rebelled against God, and served idols. When 
they try to run and escape the disaster they will be like a loaded cart being bogged down so it 
cannot be moved. None would escape. Confusion will be on every hand. The swift afoot will 
not be able to move away, and the strong will not be able to overcome. Warriors will not be 
able to save lives, and the archer will not strike his target. The fleet-footed will not be able to 
run away and the horseman will not save his life. The bravest warrior will run away naked. 
You have violated my covenant. You will not go unpunished. 

II. Oracles of doom against Israel. 3:1 — 6:14 

In this section Amos develops God’s complaints against his people. He does this by showing 
how God had warned them over and over, yet they would not return to him. He also shows 
that God’s words will not fall to the ground, but will be fulfilled. He begins by saying, “Hear 
the word the Lord has spoken against you O people of Israel.” Israel has gone so far from the 
Lord that the people have forgotten what righteousness living is. Therefore, an enemy will 
overrun them and tear down their strongholds. The altars of Bethel will be destroyed and the 
extravagance of the wealthy will be the agent of its own destruction - “I will tear down the 
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winter house along with the summer house.” This is followed by a list of God’s attempts to 
use punishments and deprivations to gain the attention of his people and cause them to return 
to him. Yet nothing produces repentance. God then laments over his people, pleading with 
them to return, still reminding them of their acts of violence against their own poor. The iro- 
ny in this was the fact that they continued to be “religious” in their ritual practices but they 
lived indulgent extravagant lives. An enemy nation will come and destroy God’s apostate 
people. 

Although Amos is particularly addressing the people of the northern kingdom, in 3:1-8 he in- 
cludes Judah as well by saying, “against the whole family I brought up out of Egypt” 3:1. 
God had chosen Israel out of all of the people of the earth. This demanded greater accounta- 
bility from them. The greater the measure of God’s grace that is bestowed, the greater will be 
the punishment for their contempt for that grace. God had redeemed them out of bondage; 
they had shown no devotion to him. 

Before going into the details of God’s warning and plea, Amos asks, “Can two walk together 
except the have agreed?” Israel had agreed to abide by the covenant (Ex. 19:1-8), yet they 
had miserably broken the agreement. The warnings and punishments which Amos delivers 
from God are as sure as a lion’s roar when he has prey or a bird caught in a trap. As surely as 
the trap springs when something touches it, and as surely as a city responds in preparation 
when the trumpet of war sounds, just that surely, God’s warnings will be carried out. These 
are neither empty words nor empty threats. God brings his message through his prophets. 
Now, the lion has roared, the Sovereign Lord has spoken. How can his prophets refrain from 
prophesying? Israel had been caught in her own sins; she had sprung the traps. Her sins are 
holding her captive; she has been caught in the net. The punishment for Israel’s evil is inevi- 
table. 

In 3:9-15 the prophet invites Israel’s enemies such as Ashdod (Philistia) and Egypt to come to 
the mountains of Samaria and see Israel’s great tumult and unrest. The LXX at this point 
reads “Assyria” rather than “Ashdod.” This seems to say that Israel’s evil even surpassed that 
of the neighboring pagan nations. The enemy of which Amos speaks in 3:11 was probably 
Assyria, though it is not identified. That enemy would do three things: (1) overrun the land, 
(2) pull down their strongholds (the military strength of the nation), and (3) plunder their for- 
tresses (probably the palaces and storehouses where they had kept their own plunder). Later 
Samaria was attacked and destroyed by Assyria in 722 B.C. In his picturesque way, Amos 
describes Israel’s meager effort to escape as a shepherd attempting to rescue a lamb from the 
mouth of a lion, only to retrieve a bone and a piece of an ear. He illustrates further by saying 
that only the comer of a couch and part of the bed would survive. So, only a small fragment 
of the great nation of Israel would be left. 

The prophet briefly turns to a courtroom setting when he calls for testimony against the house 
of Israel. God will punish Israel and punish the altars of Bethel. This is a symbolic pro- 
nouncement of God’s wrath against the idolatrous worship of the people. Their unethical and 
immoral behavior has caused them to lose all sense of social justice, mercy, and kindness. 
God will punish them for their deeds. He has condemned those who lived in luxuriant homes 
and slept on ivory inlaid beds and couches. Now he says that they would be caught up in the 
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destruction of their nation. The same fate would come to the pagans of Damascus and Syria. 
The day of destruction would come when Samaria and Bethel, cities which had become sym- 
bols of Israel’s pagan worship, would be destroyed. Amos vividly portrays this by saying that 
God would “smite the winter house with the summer house and the houses of ivory shall per- 
ish and the great houses shall come to an end, says the Lord,” 3:15. 

Israel has refused to heed God’s warnings. 4:1-13 

In 4:1-3 Amos turns to the greed and selfishness of the Israelite women, and once again he 
begins with the phrase, “Hear this word.” He addresses these women as the “cows of Ba- 
shan.” Although he speaks of them as “in the mountain of Samaria,” Bashan was a region to 
the east of the Sea of Galilee, noted for its rich pastureland. It was known for the size and 
quality of its cattle. Some commentators believe that Amos may have used Deut. 32:13-15 as 
a basis for this symbolism. The expression and the description which follows present these 
women as those who oppress the poor and crush the needy. They demanded that their hus- 
bands satisfy their every need, appetite, and desire. “Bring us some drinks,” seems to sum up 
the indulgent attitudes of these women. 

The condemnation of these calloused and irresponsible women is sure. The sovereign Lord 
has sworn by his holiness that they will be taken away. Their profligate lives will be snatched 
away by their captors as a fisherman snatches a fish with his fishhooks. Perhaps this de- 
scribes the horrible death inflicted by their captors. The identity of Harmon is unknown, and 
this is its only occurrence in the Old Testament. 

In 4:4-5 Amos turns to sarcasm as he condemns their hypocritical worship. These verses 
combine the Old Testament sacrifices, tithes, and meal offerings with their idolatrous wor- 
ship. Once again, this passage demonstrates how the Israelites developed a syncretistic view 
of the Lord. They had combined the opposing concept of pagan gods with the truth of the one 
God. This meant that they “worshipped” the Lord, but did it in a pagan manner. Their creed 
had become a mixture of God and the gods, which distorted the true character of God. Notice 
that Amos sarcastically challenges them to go worship at Bethel, the site of the calf worship 
established by Jeroboam I. 

Bethel was only about 12 miles (19 km.) north of Jerusalem, and Gilgal was about 18 miles 
(29 km.) northeast of Jerusalem. Gilgal is never definitely identified as a place of Israel’s 
idolatrous worship, but it is mentioned here and in Hos. 4:15, 9:15, and 12:11 in a way which 
leads one to that conclusion. The people sinned against God by bringing their tithes, sacrific- 
es, and meal offerings (mixed with leaven) to their “worship.” It was evil because their aim 
was to satisfy themselves rather than honoring God. Their lives did not reflect the high ethi- 
cal-moral content commanded by God, so their worship was a mockery. At this point we can 
see how Amos shows that syncretistic religion is evil - you cannot mix praise to God with 
praise to another god. These people would brag about their religion (4:5) because this is what 
pleased them. It was “me-centered,” not “God-centered.” The problem was that the essence 
of religion - the godly life - was missing. 
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When the life of the worshipper does not reflect the holiness which God demands, such wor- 
ship is evil in itself. This demonstrates how “religious” these people were, but Amos has al- 
ready described how immoral they were. A significant statement in Proverbs says, “If anyone 
turns a deaf ear to the Law, even his prayers are detestable,” Prov. 28:9. This, as well as simi- 
lar statements from Amos and Hosea, present a vivid description of the person who is a “faith- 
ful church-goer,” but whose life does not reflect true godliness. 

In 4:6-13 Amos lists five stern reminders of what the Lord had done to Israel in order to bring 
them to repentance. In each of these he concludes with the statement, “Yet, you have not re- 
turned to me, declares the Lord.” Each of these chastisements should have served as a warn- 
ing to the people that they had departed from the Lord, yet none of these exhortations accom- 
plished this goal. 

In 4:6 the Lords says that he gave them empty stomachs and lack of bread. That is, God 
withheld prosperity from them, and they had little to eat. This could have been a reminder 
from Deut. 4:29-31 and 30:1-10 where Moses told the people that God would use such devic- 
es as warnings and reminders for them to return to God. Yet, they did not heed this warning. 

In 4:7-8 Amos reminds the people that rain had been withheld from them as another reminder 
of their infidelity. The lack of water caused people to become weak with thirst. God sent rain 
in one area and withheld it from another. Amos speaks of a drought which came three months 
before harvest. This could have reminded them of the drought in the days of Ahab and Elijah 
(I Kgs. 17:1, 18:43-46). Yet, they did not heed this warning. 

In 4:9 the Lord sent blight, mildew, and locusts to devour and destroy their crops as a remind- 
er of their apostasy from God. Yet, they did not turn back to the Lord. Some translations say 
blasting instead of blight. The LXX uses the word Jtupcooei purosei which means to prove 
by fire, to burn, or to have inflammation or rust. This word is sometimes used to describe dis- 
ease on grain plants of various sorts, but it is also applied in a general way to describe any 
kind of crop disease. This can be caused by hot desert winds over crops, especially when 
there has been insufficient rain. Various kinds of crop-destroying insects were frequently de- 
scribed by the Israelites as locusts. 

Verse 10 speaks of various pests sent on Israel similar to the plagues in Egypt. This was fol- 
lowed by war and the death of their young men and the capture of their horses. This was fol- 
lowed by the stench of death which was all around them. Still, all of this was to no avail. Is- 
rael did not return to the Lord. 

Finally in verse 1 1 the Lord said he had overthrown some of them as he had overthrown Sod- 
om and Gomorrah. The destruction of the cities of the plain was the most complete manifes- 
tation of God’s wrath against sin recorded in early history. Throughout the history of Israel, 
this is the symbol of God’s ultimate anger against evil. Amos reminds Israel of God’s warn- 
ings through Moses in Deut. 20:20-29 where he gives a long list of curses which God would 
bring on his people if they departed from him. 
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Verses 12-13 tell of God’s conclusion for the refusal of Israel to heed his warnings. The curs- 
es given in 4:6-13 become progressively worse, beginning with “empty stomachs” and ending 
with the overthrow of Israel as he had done with the cities of the plain. Consequently he 
warns Israel that God will confront them: “Prepare to meet your God, O Israel.” He is the 
God who fonns the mountains and creates the wind; the one who turns dawn into darkness 
and treads the high places of the earth. He is the Sovereign Lord. Now, you must confront 
him as you would confront the military might of an enemy. 

All of these warnings must be seen in the light of the exposure of their evil deeds as already 
described. Their religious hypocrisy, their denial of justice for the poor, their neglect of the 
needy, their luxuriant living, and their abuse of power will all come under God’s judgment. 

God’s lament, Israel’s sins, and God’s call for repentance. 5:1-17 

None of the curses which God threatened are manifestations of God’s hatred of his people, 
but his wrath against their sin. God’s love for all mankind is not conditioned on man’s con- 
duct. “God so loved the world . . .” (Jn. 3:16-17) is a key thought in understanding God’s ac- 
tions. “While we were still sinners, Christ died for us,” Rom. 5:6-8. But Israel must remem- 
ber that God’s love does not diminish God’s justice. Sin has inevitable consequences because 
God’s love and his justice must always be taken together. He has no delight in the death of 
the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his evil way and live (Ezek. 33:11). So after all of 
the warnings and statements of curses, Amos voices his own and God’s lament over Israel’s 
rebellion, and God’s constant appeal to them to return to the Sovereign Lord. 

In 5:1-3 the Masoretic text is translated , “Hear this word,” while the LXX phrases this state- 
ment as aKouaaxe tov Xoyov Kupiou totjtov ( akousate ton logon kuriou touton) 
translated, “Hear this word of the Lord.” Without doubt the thought of the LXX is in the 
mind of Amos. His lament is not his alone, but is also the lament of the Lord. One might pic- 
ture the prophet delivering this message with immeasurable grief. Some commentators pic- 
ture Amos dressed in torn gannents of mourning with ashes on his head; a fitting symbol not 
uncommon among ancient Israelites. There are four brief elements in this lament: (1) the fall 
of the Virgin Israel, (2) she will never rise again, (3) she is deserted in her own land, and (4) 
there is no one to lift her up. At various times the prophets expressed God’s grief in the form 
of a funeral song or poem. This was usually because of the apostasy of his people. 

Verse 3 states the grim reality of what Israel can expect when the confrontation with the in- 
vaders actually comes. The losses will be frightening. The city which marched out with a 
thousand will have only one hundred left, and the city which marched out a hundred will have 
only ten remaining. This seems to be reminiscent of the statement of Moses to ancient Israel 
in Deut. 28:62. Though they were as the stars of the heavens, there would be only a few re- 
maining because they did not obey the Lord. 

In verses 5-6 Amos says the Lord offers hope. “Seek me and live.” They are exhorted not to 
seek security in the pagan sanctuary of Bethel, Gilgal, or Beersheba. Each of these locations 
had deep religious significance in the history of Israel, but each had become centers of pagan- 
ism in Israel. Beersheba was located in the Negev about 50 miles southwest of Jerusalem and 
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about 40 miles (64 km) south and slightly west of Tekoa, the hometown of Amos. It was con- 
sidered the southern extremity of the land and the city of Dan was its northern extremity. 
Thus, the expression “from Dan to Beersheba” came to mean the entire country. See Jdg. 
20:1, 1 Sam. 3:20, II Sam. 3:10, etc. Very little is known about Beersheba being a pagan sanc- 
tuary city, but Amos mentions it as such in 8:14. It is interesting that Amos mentions a pagan 
sanctuary in the far south, which would be more closely associated with Judah rather than Is- 
rael. Both Gilgal and Bethel would be destroyed or would go into exile. The Lord gave Israel 
a warning that if they did not return to him he would sweep down on them like fire that could 
not be quenched. He refers to Israel as “the house of Joseph” because Ephraim, one of Jo- 
seph’s sons, was the chief tribe of the northern kingdom, and it came to be a synonym for the 
kingdom of Israel. 

Verses 7-13 once again give us insight into the sins of Israel, and a glimpse of their lack of 
ethical values. Israel has turned justice into wormwood. When the poor appealed to a court 
for justice, they found only bitterness. The word wonnwood is sometimes translated “bitter- 
ness,” and was generally applied to any plant which was excessively bitter. Universally in the 
Old Testament the word stands for something which is totally disgusting and repulsive. The 
phrase means that instead of expecting the sweetness of justice in the courts, Israel had turned 
justice and righteousness into something which can only be described as bitter or disgusting. 

Amos seems to interrupt himself at verses 8-9 to describe the power of the God whom Israel 
had forgotten. God is the one who made the Pleiades and the Orion, two prominent constella- 
tions of the heavens with which the ancients were very familiar. They used these stars as 
guides to navigate the deserts and the seas alike. He is the God who controls the dawn and 
the darkness, and the seas and the rains. With a note of irony, Amos says, “the Lord is his 
name,” as if to reintroduce God to a nation which had completely forgotten its Creator and 
Protector. His power is so great that he can flash destruction on a stronghold and reduce a 
fortified city to ruins. For the worshippers of Baal (and many of the Israelites had turned to 
Baal worship), this would have been especially powerful, since they considered Baal to be the 
god of fertility, of rain, and of storms. 

Verses 10-13 complete the denunciation begun in verse 7. Israel hated those who stood for 
justice in the courts, and despised those who told the truth. The people were more interested 
in their own way of life than listening to the truth of God. Not only did Israel disregard the 
rights of the poor in their appeals for justice, but the rich and powerful trampled on the poor 
and forced them to surrender what little they had. Those who resent truth are characterized as 
those who reject justice for others. The powerful had enhanced their own estates on the 
backs of the poor. They had built their luxurious house (“houses of hewn stone”) but it would 
be God’s judgment of destruction that they would not live in them. They had planted vine- 
yards to feed their indulgent appetites for fine wine, but those vineyards would be destroyed 
and they would not enjoy their decadent excesses. 

Amos assures them that nothing is hidden from God. He knows their sins and their many of- 
fenses. He knows how they oppress the righteous and take bribes. He knows how they have 
deprived the poor of their right to justice in the courts. They seem to be proud of their power, 
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and don’t mind broadcasting their own transgressions. However, Amos advises them to keep 
quiet because this is an evil time. 

Verses 14-15 once again give us insight into the mind of God as Amos urges Israel to return 
to the Lord. As we see the character of the people of Israel, we must realize, as God said to 
Elijah, that there are some in Israel who “have not bowed the knee unto Baal” I Kgs. 19:18. 
How should godly people respond in the midst of an ungodly society? The answer is seen all 
through this book, but is succinctly stated in 5:14: “Seek good, not evil, that you may live. 
Then the Lord God Almighty will be with you just as you say he is.” While seeking good they 
must also hate evil. One cannot be complacent about evil. Israel had claimed that the Lord 
was with them, yet their corrupt lives invalidated their claim. Although this was actually ad- 
dressed to the hypocritical religionists of Israel who were abusive, unjust, and corrupt, its 
truth rings loud and clear to all. Only by turning to God morally, ethically, and religiously 
could they experience the true relationship with the Lord which they were claiming. To the 
“remnant of Joseph” Amos says they must hate evil, love good, and maintain justice in the 
gate (the courts). Perhaps God will have mercy on your nation. We must not underestimate 
the power of godly people to preserve their nation. 

Some commentators refer to the abuses and corruption of Israel as “legal crimes.” Amos 
shows us that there may be many things which are “legal” but are, at the same time, immoral, 
unethical, and sinful. He vividly demonstrates that a supposed loophole in the law or the lack 
of effective enforcement of the law does not relieve one of his ethical and moral responsibili- 
ties to God. Outward religious confonnity is never a substitute for inward godliness. 

Once again, in verses 16-17 Amos reverts to his statements of sorrow for what is going to 
come to Israel. There will be wailing in the streets, and cries of anguish in every public 
square. The expression, “cries of anguish” is the paraphrasing of an expression which is diffi- 
cult to translate into another language. The LXX expresses it with the words onai, on at 
(ouai, ouai ) which is an expression of great pain, grief or horror. It is variously translated as 
“alas! alas!” or “woe! woe!” It is expressed by those in the streets and in the public squares, 
by the farmers who mourn, and by those who dress the vineyards. 

The doom of the “Day of the Lord,” and God’s appeal to the people. 5:18-27 

Israel never forgot that they were the chosen people, but their interpretation of this was vastly 
different from its original intent. The development of the idea brought them to the false con- 
clusion that this election meant that their status with God was exclusive, unconditional, and 
irrevocable. The consequences of this conclusion were devastating. They took God’s bless- 
ings for granted and considered his protection as absolute. God’s punishment of Israel’s ene- 
mies was thought of as unqualified. Israel thought that its triumph was assured, regardless of 
its conduct. A large part of the message of Amos is designed to combat these assumptions. 

In 5: 18-20 Amos says that Israel was a perfect example of those who hear what they want to 
hear in religion, and their concept of the “Day of the Lord” adequately demonstrated this mis- 
understanding. As far back as Job 20:28 we have the expression, “day of God’s wrath,” and 
Isaiah used the expression in Is. 13:6. It is probable that Amos was slightly earlier than Isai- 
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ah, possibly making the passage in Amos 5:18 the first use of the phrase in the Bible. The 
origin of the expression is a matter of speculation among scholars. Some believe it had its 
origin in an ancient idea that a true sovereign could win a military battle in a single day. In the 
context of its use in Amos, it is obvious that the expression was in general use long before it 
found its way into Scripture. 

Israel generally thought that the “Day of the Lord” would be a day in which God would di- 
rectly intervene in the affairs of Israel bringing final judgment and punishment to her enemies, 
and victory, peace, and prosperity to Israel, God’s chosen people. Amos had an entirely dif- 
ferent interpretation of the “Day.” In verse 18 the LXX shows that Amos once again uses the 
word ovai ( ouai ) as he did in verse 16. Inexpressible pain, grief and horror are the pictures 
this word presents. He uses it twice; here and in 6:1. With their misunderstood meaning of 
the “Day of the Lord,” Israel wished for that day to come. Amos showed them that it would 
not be a blessing for them, but the revelation of God’s wrath against their own nation for all of 
the evil the prophet is describing in his message. Instead of bringing light to Israel, it would 
bring darkness. Instead of peace and tranquility it would be like a man who escaped from the 
attack of a lion, only to be met by a bear. It would be like a man going into his house where 
he could expect security, only to be bitten by a snake. Yes, the Day of the Lord will be dark- 
ness - indeed extreme darkness. Darkness is frequently used as a metaphor for misery, 
gloom, and even death. Suddenly Israel is confronted with the fact that God’s adversaries are 
God’s own people as Amos is clearly describing. This is a complete reversal of Israel’s expec- 
tations and its self-concept. The nation’s idea of security in God had been completely illusory 
- it did not exist - because of their violation of God’s covenant. Instead of awaiting deliver- 
ance, the nation awaited its own destruction. 

In 5:21-24 Amos spoke briefly of the emptiness of the worship of Israel, even though they 
continued to observe the sacrifices, feasts, Sabbaths, etc. In this section he gives more details 
of God’s complete displeasure with their worship. His language is very strong, and his con- 
demnations are specific. Empty religious formalism and ethical-moral decline go hand-in- 
hand, and each feeds on the progress of the other. Having strongly condemned their moral- 
ethical evil, Amos now turns to their empty formalism. 

The words and phrases he pictures God uses are “I hate,” “I despise,” “I cannot stand,” “I will 
not accept,” “I have no regard for,” “away with,” and “I will not listen.” All of these describe 
the strength of God’s attitude toward their empty worship. After this denunciation Amos uses 
the contrasting statement, “But let justice roll on like a river, and righteousness like a never- 
failing stream.” Israel was doing the “right things” in worship, but none of it was acceptable 
to God because godliness had no place in their daily life. Worship had become a substitute 
for godliness, and God had no respect for such a sham. The Old Testament laws regulating 
worship were designed to be a bond between God and the worshipper; a source of fellowship 
between God and his people. Worship was to be an expression of love, loyalty, devotion, and 
honor from the worshipper to God. But there is the greatest possible insult expressed when 
love, loyalty, devotion, and honor are nothing more than empty and false expressions. Cer- 
tainly God had ordered all of these practices in worship, but their music was now nothing 
more than noise, and their sacrifices nothing more than an outward show. 
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This kind of infidelity is like a man saying, “I keep my marriage covenant faithfully. I commit 
adultery ever few weeks, but the rest of the time I am faithful to my wife.” In effect, Israel 
said, “We keep the Lord’s covenant faithfully, but we abuse the poor, take bribes, and are cor- 
rupt in our business dealings much of the time. Still we are faithfully worshipping God.” 

In 5:25-27 Amos pictures how Israel was completely dependent on God during the forty years 
wanderings of the exodus. In spite of this, sin and rebellion characterized much of that expe- 
rience. We do not have record of Israel’s observance of sacrifices, feasts, etc. during the time 
of the exodus, but Amos speaks of some sacrifices being brought during that period. 

Problems arise concerning 5:26-27. Some commentators believe that the KJV reference to 
“Ye have borne the tabernacle of Molech and Chiun your images, the star of your god” cor- 
rectly refers to Assyrian gods which the Israelites had begun to worship. The RSV however 
says, “You shall take up Sakkuth your king, and Kaiwan your star-god, your images, which 
you made for yourselves.” The Hebrew and the LXX do not agree here, and the statement is 
difficult to make sense of as it stands. In any event it is obvious that God is condemning the 
idol worship of Israel, and verse 27 assures them that they will be punished by going into cap- 
tivity “beyond Damascus,” no doubt referring to Assyria. 

Israel’s complacency and their luxuriant lifestyle. 6:1-14 

In 6:1-7 Amos addresses both Jerusalem and Israel by speaking of Jerusalem and Zion in ad- 
dition to Samaria and Israel. In 5:18 he had announced the first woe (the Day of the Lord), 
and now in the opening part of this section (6:1-14) he announces the second woe. This was 
on Israel’s wealthy self-indulgent leaders, referred to as “notable men,” who were living a 
luxuriant lifestyle. They felt secure on the mountain of Samaria, yet Amos warned them about 
their coming doom. One of the important features of the city of Samaria was that it was built 
on top of a mountain which provided excellent protection from would be invaders. As a result 
its inhabitants had a feeling of absolute security. He also spoke of those who were at ease in 
Zion, indicating that his message was, in part at least, aimed at Judah. The presence of this 
phrase has caused some commentators to conclude that this is a later insertion by an editor. 
This is not a necessary conclusion however since Amos actually came from Tekoa which was 
in the southern part of Judah. 

Israel had greater territory than Judah, and was generally considered the stronger of the two. 
The international relationships, military strength, and economic importance of Israel certainly 
surpassed that of Judah during most of the Divided Kingdom period. Amos challenges the 
pride and arrogance of Israel’s leadership by comparing Samaria to Calneh, Hamath, and 
Gath, each of which was an important city in its own country. More than one city in the an- 
cient Middle East was named Calneh. One was located in the southern part of Mesopotamia, 
and is mentioned in Gen. 10:10 as having been built by Nimrod. Probably the city mentioned 
by Amos was located in the northern part of Syria, about two hundred miles (320 km) north of 
Damascus and seventy-five miles (121 km.) east of the Mediterranean shore. It was probably 
the city referred to in Is. 10:9 as Calno, and was associated with some of the earlier Assyrian 
conflicts. Hamath was about seventy-five miles (281 km.) south of the Syrian city which later 
became Antioch, or about one hundred-twenty miles (193 km.) north of Damascus. Gath was 
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one of the five cities of the Philistines, and was located in the southern Palestine about 12 
miles (19 km.) inland from the Mediterranean coast. Judah had captured it during the reign of 
Uzziah (II Chron. 26:6). The question put to both Israel and Judah was, “Do you think you 
are any better than those pagan cities?” The obvious answer to this rhetorical question is 
“No,” but Israel, in its arrogance, probably would have answered it “Yes.” Gath had already 
been conquered, and Hamath and Calneh succumbed to the Assyrian king, Tiglath-Pileser in 
738-734 B.C. Both were thought of as secure strong cities, yet they fell. 

Do you, Israel, think you are stronger than they were? Israel thought that an evil day - the 
Day of the Lord - would never come to them, but would only come to their enemies. “You 
put far away the evil day and bring the seat of violence near” 6:3. Again he condemns their 
indulgent lifestyle speaking of their beds of ivory. Amos brings out the fact that they had 
simply become lazy because their prosperity had allowed them to spend their lives in eating 
delicate foods, drinking wine to excess, singing idle songs, and bathing or anointing them- 
selves with the most expensive ointments. The statement in 6:5 concerning the instruments of 
music like David probably refers to the music used in the revelry of their partying. It certain- 
ly is not a condemnation of the fact that David used instruments of music in worship. See I 
Chron. 15:16 and II Chron. 29:25-26. 

All the time they were doing this, many of their own countrymen were suffering ruin - “you 
do not grieve over the ruin of Joseph.” This is a majestic poetic way of expressing their lack 
of concern for their own brothers suffering while they themselves lavish in luxury and excess. 
For this reason, they will go into exile, and their feasting and lounging will come to an abrupt 
end. They ignored the rising power of the Assyrians, and refused to allow anything religious, 
moral-ethical, political, or military to interfere with their indulgent way of life. Another 
warning of the coming deportation of Israel by the Assyrians is given in 5:27. 

It is both unfortunate and tragic that much of the preaching of our own day is designed to 
make people feel comfortable, secure, and happy instead of messages of warning against the 
over indulgences, corruption, and abuses coming from those who are outwardly religious but 
inwardly corrupt. “Are we any better than they?” 

In 6:8-14 we have three similes in which Amos compares the conduct of Israel with the obvi- 
ous cautious behavior of average people and animals. The Lord abhors the conduct of Israel, 
his own people, citing their arrogant pride and their false sense of security. The first simile is 
the picture of ten men mentioned in 6:9-10. This possibly refers to the fact the smallest mili- 
tary unit of the Israelites consisted of ten men. Amos is stating that the destruction of their 
nation was going to be so complete that only the smallest unit will remain. Then, as if to add 
insult to injury, these also die. One who comes to carry away the dead bodies may find one 
survivor who cautions, “Don’t say the name of the Lord” for fear that something even more 
treacherous will happen. God, instead of being their constant shield and protector, has now 
become the instrument of their punishment because of their rebellion and evil. Their great 
houses will be smashed to pieces. 

His second simile says that even a horse will not run on rocky crags. The horse instinctively 
knows of the danger of doing so, yet Israel has no consideration for the danger signs God has 
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given them throughout their history. In addition, it is absurd to think that men could plow 
such land. In argumentation and debate, this type of argument is referred to as reductio ad 
adsurdum - where a debater shows how his opponent’s argument produces an obviously ab- 
surd conclusion. The Israelites have changed justice into something to be abhorred and right- 
eousness has been turned into bitterness. They have turned from God to dumb idols made 
with their own hands. 

The third simile deals with the fact that Israel rejoices in “nothingness,” and takes pride in that 
which has little value. The words translated “nothing” and “horns” are almost the same as the 
words Lo Debar and Karnaim. Lo Debar was a small town mentioned in II Sam. 9:4-5 and 
17:27. It was in Galilee, about three miles east of the Jordan and twelve miles (19 km.) south 
of the Sea of Galilee. Karnaim is about twenty-five miles (40 km.) due east of the Sea of Gal- 
ilee. In II Kgs. 14:25-28 there is an account of how Jeroboam II captured the town. The Isra- 
elites seem to have taken great pride in this achievement. Yet, the victories over these small 
towns did not constitute great battles or important conquests. 

In 6:14 Amos again reminds the people that the Lord will bring another nation against them, 
and that nation will completely oppress them. Hamath was north of Damascus, and the valley 
of Arabah was far south in the Dead Sea depression. The description shows that God’s pun- 
ishment of Israel would be complete. Here was a nation proud of its own power but that pow- 
er would not save them from an invading army. This took place in 722 B.C., roughly about 
forty years from the time Amos spoke, when the Assyrians invaded Palestine. 

III. The Five Visions of Amos. 7:1 — 9:15. 

After the third vision, there is an interruption for a historical narrative describing the alterca- 
tion between Amos and Amaziah, the idolatrous priest of Bethel. In this pericope, Amos 
gives his call to the prophetic ministry. The fourth and fifth visions follow, and are much 
more detailed than the first three. 

The first vision Amos saw is in 7:1-3. It consisted of a whole cloud of locusts destroying the 
land. Locusts were always an ominous threat to Israel, Egypt, and other countries of the near 
East. The invasion of locusts was going to come at the very time when the rains ordinarily 
came, after the king’s mowing. Some have supposed that the “king’s mowing” refers to the 
king’s right to take the first mowing for himself, but there is no concrete evidence of this. In- 
stead, it probably refers simply to the first and second mowing of their fields. In the vision, 
after the locust had finished devastating the land, Amos appealed to God to forgive Israel be- 
cause they could not stand up against such distress. God changed his mind, and said, “It shall 
not be,” Amos 7:3. 

The second vision, 7:4-6, shows a fire, destroying the land. Again Amos intervened, and God 
repented, and did not bring the fire on Israel. These incidents, as well as many others in the 
Old Testament show God’s response to the intercession of another person. 

In 7:7-9 Amos sees a vision of a plumb line used by carpenters and other construction work- 
ers. It was, and is, a means to building walls and other structures exactly vertical so that they 
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do not lean and collapse because of the force of gravity. This vision did not signal danger as 
the locusts and fire envisioned, but it emphasized God’s demand that Israel be true as sug- 
gested by the imagery. Walls which are out of plumb cannot stand very long, so Israel, which 
is “out of plumb” with God’s will, cannot stand. The application was that God would not 
spare them again. The high places of idol worship and sacrifice would be destroyed, and their 
sanctuaries would be ruined. God would rise against the house of Jeroboam to destroy it. In 
the previous visions Amos intervened and God relented. In this vision however no such in- 
tervention and relenting took place. 

Amos has just said that God’s sword would rise against the house of Jeroboam. Am. 7:10-17 
is the connecting link between the previous visions and the narrative which follows. In that 
sense, this ought not to be considered an interruption in the proclamation of Amos, but merely 
a dialogue with a real person, introduced by the previous statements of Amos. 

Amaziah, the priest of Bethel, had reported to Jeroboam that Amos was conspiring against 
him. This, of course, was a very serious charge to present to the king. No doubt the warnings 
Amos had given regarding the invasion of Assyria could have been the basis of Amaziah’ s 
accusation. Further, Amaziah said that the land could not bear all of the words of the prophet. 
It is not unusual for politicians to make charges against true ministers of the word accusing 
them of disrupting the unity of the nation. 

This section is generally referred to as Amos’ call to his prophetic ministry. It certainly is 
that, but its message goes much deeper. It is an indictment against those who look at ministry 
- prophets, preachers, teachers, etc. - as jobs, professions, or occupations. Amos shows us 
that ministry is a calling. To view it otherwise does great injustice to the importance of one’s 
ministry of the word. The Bible does not say much about professionalism in ministry, but this 
passage pinpoints God’s own disdain for those who see their work in that light. Teachers, 
preachers, and other ministers must see their work as a calling from God, not simply a profes- 
sion. 

This is not to say that ministers should not take advantage of educational opportunities and 
strive to improve their skills, but Amos shows us that “professional preachers” will likely go 
where the benefits are better and the work is easier. Jesus affirmed this also: “The good shep- 
herd lays down his life for the sheep. The hired hand is not the shepherd who owns the sheep. 
So when he sees the wolf coming, he abandons the sheep and runs away. Then the wolf at- 
tacks the flock and scatters it. The man runs away because he is a hired hand and cares noth- 
ing for the sheep” Jn. 10:11-12. 

When Amaziah “invited” Amos to leave Israel he said, “Go back to the land of Judah. Earn 
your bread there and do your prophesying there. Don’t prophesy any more at Bethel, because 
this is the king’s sanctuary.” (Amos 7:12-13) The words of Jeremiah fit well alongside those 
of Amos: “His word is in my heart like a fire, a fire shut up in my bones. I am weary of hold- 
ing it in; indeed, I cannot.” Jer. 20:9. True ministers of God - those who have answered his 
call - do not shrink back because their message is unpopular, or because they are ridiculed or 
rejected. We must never allow the “benefits” offered for our ministry to outweigh the im- 
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portance of our call to the Lord’s work, and our own willingness to sacrifice. It is the call to 
ministry which must guide us, not the personal benefits of our ministry. 

It should be noticed that Amaziah did not misrepresent Amos or his message. Instead, he 
simply did not want to hear the message. As the priest of Bethel, the king’s sanctuary, he felt 
an intense loyalty to his ruler. The status quo was comfortable, but Amos proclaimed it to be 
immoral, unethical, and religiously apostate. Why should this religious zealot from Judah up- 
set the people of Israel? To Amaziah, Bethel was not the place where Amos should prophesy. 

In 7: 17 Amos describes the test of a true prophet of God. It is the proclamation of God’s truth 
in the face of great obstacles and great danger. Amos refused to compromise this principle. 
Therefore he spoke the following oracle against the households of both Jeroboam and Ama- 
ziah. Of Amaziah he said, “Y our wife shall be a prostitute in the city, and your sons and your 
daughters shall fall by the sword, and your land shall be divided by line; and you yourself will 
die in a land that is unclean. Israel shall surely be led away captive out of his land.” Amos 
7:17. 

In his visions Amos has already spoken of the locusts, the fire, and the plumb line. He con- 
tinues with the five visions God had given. In 8:1-14 he sees a basket of summer fruit. The 
expression “summer fruit” used in verse 1 describes ripened fruit. The implication is that the 
fruit has past its ordinary harvest time, and is now ripe or spoiled. The application God makes 
is, “The end is come upon my people Israel; I will not again pass by them anymore.” Israel is 
ripe for destruction, and that destruction is bound to come. This repeats the threat of the third 
vision (the plumb line), but he gives more detail in both the accusation and the consequences. 
The songs of the temple will cease. The word translated “temple” can also be translated “pal- 
ace,” and some translations do this. If that is correct, it probably refers to the reveling of the 
wealthy and their indulgent lifestyle. See 6:6. The description is vivid, and is not designed to 
describe only those in a certain location, but the general corruption among the people includ- 
ing even the wealthy and influential. 

In the beginning of his prophecy Amos spoke of the total disregard which the luxuriant people 
had toward the poor (2:6-7, they “sell the needy for a pair of shoes”). He repeats this, describ- 
ing them as those who observe the Sabbath and New Moon according to the Law, but will be 
glad when these religious ritual obligations will be over so they can return to their corrupt 
businesses. These businessmen are further described as those who give short measures, and 
cheat when it comes to money. “That we may set forth wheat, making the ephah small, and 
the shekel great, and dealing falsely with balances of deceit; that we may buy the poor for sil- 
ver, and the needy for a pair of shoes, and sell the refuse of the wheat?” This fittingly de- 
scribes the religious hypocrisy of the people who observed the forms of worship, but never 
allowed the principles of justice, respect, and integrity to invade their business practices. The 
result of their practices caused the poor of the land to become poorer and the wealthy to ac- 
quire greater wealth. They sold the “refuse of the wheat,” or that which was probably unfit 
for human consumption. The poor had no options. 

In 8:8-10 God swears by “the Excellency of Jacob,” no doubt referring to himself. In 4:2 God 
is spoken of as swearing by his own holiness, and the writer of Hebrews speaks of God swear- 
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ing by himself. See Heb. 6:13. Amos says that Israel’s iniquities will not go unpunished. The 
severity of these consequences is described as an earthquake, a flooding river, and darkness 
which will come to Israel as if the sun had gone down at the very height of it circuit. At the 
peak of its history, Israel would be destroyed. Its feasts would be turned into mourning, and 
its songs would become lamentations. Signs of grief would be everywhere, and dead bodies 
would surround them. Some Bible students have thought that this has a reference to the sun 
not shining at the time of the crucifixion. There may be an illustrative meaning here, but the 
people who originally received this message from Amos would surely not have considered it 
in that light. 

Verses 11-14 give further information on the determination of God to punish the people. He 
speaks of a great famine coming. This would not be a famine of food, but of hearing the word 
of God. People will wander from one end of the earth to the other, from north to east, and 
from sea to sea seeking a message from the Lord, but none would be forthcoming. Both 
young and old would suffer from this tragedy. None would escape. Homer Hailey made this 
statement in his commentary on the Minor prophets: “One of the great lessons of the prophets 
and of history is that back of a nation’s decay in moral, social, and political life there is first a 
decay in its religious life. Doctrinal decay leads inevitably to decline in all phases of life. 
This principle was declared when the psalmist said, ‘The wicked shall be turned back unto 
Sheol, even all the nations that forget God.’ Ps. 9:17.” (Homer Hailey, A Commentary on the 
Minor Prophets . Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1972, p. 122.) 

In the fifth vision of Amos he saw the Lord standing beside the altar and making a proclama- 
tion that Israel would be crushed. However, in verses 11-15 he gives hope for the faithful. 
Through these five visions Amos mentions that the Lord showed him those things, and some- 
times the Lord asked him, “What do you see?” This time, Amos simply mentions that saw the 
Lord standing beside the altar. Amos does not identify which altar the Lord was standing be- 
side. Whether we consider it one of the heathen altars or the altar at the temple in Jerusalem, 
the message remains the same. The Lord told Amos to smite the capitals that the building 
may fall. The capital was the highest point of the column, and was frequently engraved and 
otherwise decorated. The roof is supported at this point. The threshold or the sill is the small 
piece of wood or stone on the floor of the entrance. Smiting the top and bottom of the struc- 
ture seems to symbolize Israel’s complete destruction. The people could attempt escaping to 
the Carmel Mountains, or digging in the earth down to Sheol, but nothing could hide them 
from the wrath of God. They might go to the bottom of the sea, but even there God would 
have a sea serpent bite them. The captivity about which they were being warned would not be 
their only punishment. God would command them to be slain by the sword. They had en- 
joyed God’s favor, had been led out of Egyptian bondage, and had been cared for in the Prom- 
ised Land, but they had gone away from God, and would now have to pay the price for their 
apostasy. There would be no escape for the day would finally come when they would have to 
face their Maker and give an account of their deeds. God’s holiness had been violated. There 
was no longer any escape for the guilty. 

Verses 5-10 extol the sovereignty of God illustrating it in a variety of ways. He touches the 
earth and it melts. As the Nile River rises and falls, so the earth is pictured in a great upheav- 
al, and no one can control its force. He controls everything in the heavens and on the earth. 
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He is the God of Israel, but his people have rebelled against him in such a way that they have 
forgotten his identity. He reintroduces himself by name, and states that Israel has become like 
Ethiopia, a nation which had no respect for the God of heaven. He is not only the God who 
brought Israel out of bondage, but he is also the God who brought the Philistines from Caph- 
tor (Crete), and the Syrians from Kir (an unknown location). He builds and tears down the 
nations of the world. 

However, the latter part of verse 8 gives hope. God says that Israel will not be utterly de- 
stroyed. Jeremiah makes a similar statement regarding Judah. “I will not make a full end of 
you,” Jer. 30: 11, 46:28. Some arrogantly say, “Evil shall not overtake or meet us,” and it will 
be these people who will be destroyed. The Assyrian invasion of Israel and their captivity 
finally came as Amos had predicted. 

Hope, a characteristic of many of the Minor Prophets is brought to the front in 9:11-15. 
Hopelessness is offset by an optimistic statement. God would rebuild the “tent of David” 
which had fallen. This hope is referred to by James at the time of the Jerusalem conference in 
Acts 15:14-18, and applied to the bringing in of the Gentiles in the Messianic age. Some have 
attempted to apply this to a millennial reign of Christ on earth, but it should be noticed that 
James does not use it in that way in Jerusalem. The rule of the dynasty of David, although 
carried on in Judah, was finally brought to an end with the Babylonian Captivity of the south- 
ern kingdom. James, when quoting from Amos, speaks of the remnant of Edom also being 
part of this promise of God. Edom had been one of the strongest enemies of Israel, but they 
were subdued during the reign of David (II Sam. 8:14, 1 Chron. 18:13). Later, under king Je- 
horam Edom revolted (II Chron. 21:8-10). Another note of optimism given by the prophet is 
a figurative expression of God’s favor on his people symbolized by the plowman overtaking 
the harvester. The mountains will drip sweet wine and it will flow from the hills. These de- 
scribe the favor God on the faithful. Israel will rebuild its cities, and the people will never 
again be taken away from their land. In other words, the sufferings and disasters which shall 
come to the wicked will not destroy the faithful. 
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Chapter IX 
Obadiah 
Introduction 


Introduction to the Book 

Obadiah is the shortest book in the Old Testament. Although eleven or twelve men in the Old 
Testament bore the name Obadiah, very little is known about any of them, including the au- 
thor of this book. Equally unknown is the exact time of the writing of the book. Scholars dif- 
fer in their conclusions of the date, ranging from about 845 B.C. until about 400 B.C. The 
writer himself gives us very little information to go on except vague references to certain his- 
torical events. The difficulty here however is that almost all of these events were repeated 
throughout the history of the Edomites who are the subject of Obadiah’ s work. The historical 
events referring to Judah are also repeated through its history. Most authors say that the evi- 
dence for one date is about equal to the evidence of other dates. Although it is impossible to 
generalize about this, the majority of scholars now place the date around 587-553 B.C., alt- 
hough some place him among the very earliest of the literary prophets, around 845 B.C. 

The general evidence for dating the book around 845 B.C. is that the author refers to the at- 
tacks on Jerusalem. This offers two possibilities. The Philistines and Arabs attacked Jerusa- 
lem about 848-844 B.C. as stated in II Chron. 21:8-10, 16-17. The Edomites were involved at 
that time, and the attacks took place while Jehoram was king of Judah, 849-842 B.C. Howev- 
er, this was not the only time this happened. There were about five invasions of Judah by the 
Edomites. As far back as the period of the judges the land had been attacked by the Arabs 
and the Midianites who lived close to the Edomites. See Judg. 6:1-6. According to records 
discovered in Assyria, during the kingship of Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.C.) the Arabs invaded 
the lands to the north of the Arabian Desert. In the Apocryphal book of I Esdras (additions to 
the book of Ezra) mention is made of the invasion of Judea by the Edomites, which probably 
took place about 420 B.C., while some Jews were probably still returning from Babylonian 
Exile. These things simply show that the conflicts with Edom of which Obadiah speaks are 
not definitive in trying to detennine the date of writing of the book. The two most probable 
dates seem to be 845 and 586 B.C. For the purposes of this study, we are assuming a date 
around the time of the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 B.C. 

The Edomites 

Who were the Edomites and what do we know about them? In Gen. 25:19-26 we have the 
story of Rebakah’s twins, Jacob and Esau, with the statement that “the older will serve the 
younger.” The older was Esau, and the younger was Jacob. Esau settled in the south where 
he became the father of the Edomite nation. The name Edom meant “the red region,” and it 
fits well into the distinct rose color of the rocks and mountains of the general area. See Gen. 
25:25, 30-31. The Nabateans later lived in the area of Edom, and their capital city was Petra, 
which may be the Old Testament city of Sela. A visit to Petra gives the present day tourist a 
taste of the “red region” since its rocks are very colorful. The city is literally carved out of the 
solid rock mountains, and the narrow passage, called “the siq” leads into the city. This was 
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one of its great military assets. The siq is about one mile in length, and is walls are the natural 
formation of solid rose colored rock rising as high as 950 feet (290 m.). At the time of the 
exodus Edom would not allow Israel to pass through its land (Num. 20:14-21), and there were 
continual conflicts between the two nations. When David was king he subdued the Edomites, 
II Sam. 8:13-14. At various times Edom revolted, and the conflicts continued. The kings of 
Judah wanted to control the land to the south in order to have access to the port of Ezion- 
geber which opened up trade through the Gulf of Aqabah. This was a prime objective of both 
David and Solomon, both of whom carried on a great deal of international trade. In their later 
history, the Edomites were forced out by the Nabateans who occupied the land in the fifth and 
sixth centuries B.C. In 164 B.C. John Hyrcanus conquered Edom, and forced the Edomites to 
accept Judaism. They became known as the Idumeans, the family which produced the Herods 
of the New Testament. 

The Message of the Book 

The outstanding message of the book is God’s moral judgment against the people of Edom for 
their cruel treatment of Israel. Ultimately, all of the nations who reject God will be judged at 
the time of the “Day of the Lord,” Ob. 15. Two fundamental events stand out. Edom will 
fall, and Zion will be exalted. All must ultimately come under the rulership of God. The pride 
of Edom is condemned. God will punish those who have delighted in taking the spoils of 
wrong-doing. In spite of all of this condemnation however, Obadiah states that God will for- 
give, and the kingdom in Zion will be his (Ob. 21). 

Although this is a prophecy concerning the destruction of Edom, we must remember that 
Obadiah was an Israelite, and his prophecy would have been spoken to his own people, not to 
the people of Edom. What then is the impact of this? The prophet is giving comfort to those 
in Judah who were still faithful to God, assuring them that God is just, and the abuses which 
Judah has suffered at the hand of the Edomites has not gone unnoticed, nor will it go unpun- 
ished. There is no denunciation of the sins of either Israel or Judah, and there is no warning 
that God would punish them. Students of the Bible will notice the similarity between Obadi- 
ah’s statements and those of Jeremiah in Jer. 49:7-16. 
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Obadiah 

Outline 


I. God’s judgment on Edom. Vss. 1-14. 

A. The prophet introduces himself. Vs. la 

B. Edom’s coming destruction proclaimed. Vss. lb-9 

C. The cause of God’s judgment against Edom. Vss. 10-14 

II. The announcement of the Day of the Lord. Vss. 15-21 

A. Judgment upon the nations. Vss. 15-16 

B. Exaltation of Israel but tragedy for Edom. Vss. 17-21 
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Chapter X 
Obadiah 

Analysis and Notes 


I. God’s judgment on Edom. Vss. 1-14. 

Verse 1 opens with the simple statement, “The vision of Obadiah.” With this introduction of 
himself and his prophecy Obadiah begins his message. We are not given much information 
concerning just how these visions came about. Some believe they were in the form of 
dreams, others that there was a sort of trance in which God brought his message to the prophet 
in images or in words. Still others believe that an intermediary being such as an angel may 
have been employed in the visions of the various prophets. Obadiah immediately begins by 
stating that God has revealed himself to the prophet concerning Edom. 

He uses the plural, “We have heard.” In this he is probably stating that he, the prophets, and 
the people of Israel have been told what the Lord’s will is concerning Edom. “We have heard 
a message from the Lord.” This message seems to have been general knowledge among the 
people stating the coming doom of Edom. An envoy was sent to deliver God’s message to the 
nations. This would ordinarily be thought of as a sort of ambassador or governmental repre- 
sentative. Some scholars believe this may have been an envoy from Babylon warning them of 
the coming destruction of their country. On the other hand it could also be a figure of speech 
used by the prophet in a poetic way. The message was that the nations are summoned to rise 
up against Edom to destroy her. 

Verse 2 states, “I will make you small among the nations; you will be utterly despised.” The 
Edomites lived in the general area which was later called Petra - rock - an extremely rugged 
area south of the Dead Sea. This area is also called the Arabah. The terrain was basically 
rocky mountains and caves. When Obadiah speaks of God saying, “I will make you small 
among the nations,” some of the translations put this in the past tense, “I have made you small 
. . .” This phrase is in the perfect tense, frequently used in prophetic utterances to show that 
the future is just as certain in the mind of God as if it had already happened. The finality of 
this verdict is that Edom will be utterly despised. 

Verses 3 and 4 give a partial reason for the condemnation of the Edomites. “The pride of 
your heart has deceived you, you who live in the clefts of the rocks and make your home on 
the heights, you who say to yourself, ‘Who can bring me down to the ground?”’ This is a viv- 
id description of the false sense of security which had characterized these people. The sur- 
rounding mountains and rocks appeared to make them impregnable. The only access to the 
city was through the siq, as previously described. It was very narrow in many places which 
meant that only a few warriors could prevent an entire army from entering the city. The ease 
of hiding in the rocks, the protection of the terrain, the difficulty of hostile forces to enter the 
city gave the inhabitants a great sense of security. They felt that no one could bring them 
down. However, their nation as a whole had been invaded many times, and Israelites from the 
time of David had occupied much of their land. But their pride in feeling so secure would 
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turn out to be their downfall. Obadiah says they may have thought of themselves as soaring 
eagles which fly high and make their nests in the security of the heights, but they would be 
brought low. Earlier Amos had spoken of the sins of Edom, and promised that the Lord 
would punish their nation, Am. 1:11-12. Jeremiah also spoke of the atrocious behavior of 
Edom in Lam. 4:20-22. 

Verses 5-9 give some reasons for their coming destruction. As is the case in many of the 
messages of the prophets, the Edomites had disregarded the rulership of God who “is sover- 
eign over the kingdoms of men, and gives them to anyone he wishes.” Dan. 4:25. Implicit in 
the statements of Obadiah is the fact that the Edomites, descendants of Jacob’s twin brother, 
were really the kinsmen of the Israelites against whom they had fought, and to whom they of- 
fered no assistance when Jerusalem was destroyed by the Babylonians. In fact, when Jerusa- 
lem was attacked by Nebuchadnezzar the Edomites joined with the Babylonians, Ps. 137:7. 
Although the religious practices of the Edomites are not discussed by the writers of the Old 
Testament, their hostilities toward Israel, and their departure from God had made them ene- 
mies of the Israelites who were their cousins. Even the former allies of Edom had turned 
against them and had driven them out of their own land. These were probably the Arabs of the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.C. who had driven Edom out of its land, and many of them settled 
in the southern portions of Judah particularly after the Babylonians had destroyed Jerusalem. 
This may provide some evidence for the dating of the prophecy. 

Edom was on the trade route leading north through Israel into Syria, and they collected toll 
from those who transported their wares through their country. The country was also rich in 
minerals. The prophet says that when thieves robbed a house they would take only what they 
could use or needed and gleaners left some of the produce of the land behind. But when 
Edom plundered an enemy, especially speaking of Judah, it showed no mercy, leaving noth- 
ing of worth behind. Obadiah speaks of the warriors of Teman being terrified. The city of 
Teman was located about five miles east of Petra. It was one of the important cities of Edom, 
and was the home of Eliphaz, one of Job’s friends (Job 2: 1 1). 

Verses 10-14 disclose the reasons for God’s judgment against Edom. Their sins were vio- 
lence (vs. 10), disregard for the kinship of their brother Jacob (vs. 10), their willingness to do 
nothing when the treasures of Jerusalem were carried away (vs. 1 1), they rejoiced when Judah 
was defeated (vs. 12), they marched proudly through the gates of Judah at the time of Judah’s 
disaster (vs. 13), they gloated over Judah’s troubled defeat and were rejoicing rather than of- 
fering help to their brothers (vs. 14), they waited for opportunities to cut down the refugees of 
Judah (vs. 14), and they delivered the survivors to their conquerors (vs. 14). Although the 
Israelites had been admonished to remember that the Edomites were their kinsmen, this atti- 
tude was never picked up by the Edomites toward the Israelites, nor did the Israelites observe 
it through their history. See Deut. 2:2-6, 23:7. Shame (vs. 10) would replace Edom’s former 
boastfulness (vs. 3), and they would be cut off forever. 

II. The announcement of the Day of the Lord. Vss. 15-21 

Verses 15-16 speak of the coming of the “Day of the Lord,” a favorite expression in the Old 
Testament to describe a time of God’s judgment. Probably the first appearance of the exact 
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expression is in Is. 13:6, but “his day” and similar expressions are also used beginning with Is. 
2:12. It is sometime applied to particular nations because of their ungodliness, but also to Is- 
rael and Judah for their own sins. Some in Israel thought that the Day of the Lord would 
bring punishment to other nations, but relief to Israel. Amos showed that this was a warning 
to Israel as well as other nations (Am. 5:18-20). The expression is used about thirty times in 
the Bible, but only five of these are found in the New Testament. Similar expressions also 
occur such as day of God, day of his wrath, etc. It is a mistake to always attach an eschato- 
logical meaning to the expression, although sometimes the Parousia or other eschatological 
events are being spoken of. 

In verse 15 Obadiah addresses his remarks concerning the “Day of the Lord” to “all nations.” 
This, no doubt, refers to all of the nations around Israel and Judah who have become so evil 
that God has determined to punish them. This can be seen in the history of both the neighbors 
and conquerors of Judah such as Edom, Moab, Ammon, Babylon, etc. There is a note of ret- 
ribution in vs. 15. Speaking to Edom the prophet says, “As you have done, it will be done to 
you; your deeds will return upon your own head. . .” The prophet uses the imagery of God’s 
wrath being in a cup which is to be poured out against the rebellious nations. Here those na- 
tions are said to be drinking continually from this cup. Jeremiah uses the same figure in Jer. 
25:15-28. See also Rev. 14:9-10. Those who are to drink from God’s wrath are sometimes 
spoken of as being drunk. 

In verses 17-21 there is a distinct change in both the message and the mood of the writer. He 
has condemned Edom for its sins, but Judah will ultimately triumph. Obadiah describes the 
house of Jacob as being a fire, but Edom will be stubble which is useless and burns quickly. 
Edom will completely perish. The assurance of this tragic end of Edom is the simple fact that 
“the Lord has spoken,” vs. 18. 

The prophet gives details of this exaltation of Mt. Zion, the people of Judah. In explaining his 
statement concerning the destruction of Edom, he says that people from the south (the Negev 
or the southern part of Judah) will come and occupy the land of Edom (mountain of Esau), 
and those of the Shephelah (the lowlands of the Maritime Plain where the Philistines lived) 
will suffer a similar fate when Judah is exalted. Obadiah says that the people of the Negev 
will occupy the mountains of Esau (Edom). They will possess the land of the Philistines and 
occupy the fields of Ephraim and Samaria, and Benjamin will possess Gilead. The prophet 
then says that “the company of Israelite exiles who are in Canaan will possess the land as far 
as Zarephath.” Zarephath was a city between Tyre and Sidon where a widow cared for Elijah 
as mentioned in I Kgs. 17:9. He then ties the people of Judah with this saying, “the exiles 
from Jerusalem who are in Sephard will possess the towns of the Negev.” This seems to indi- 
cate that there will be some sort of reuniting of Israel and Judah. 

All of this was a reversal of their present experience in which Edom had overrun various cit- 
ies of the southern part of Judah, and God’s people had been taken away. The prophet em- 
phasizes God’s ultimate supremacy over the evil oppressors of Judah by showing the com- 
plete victory of Judah over many of its enemies, and the occupation of their territories by 
God’s people. On the other hand this may be thought of as a symbolic expression of God’s 
intent for his people provided that they did not continue in their rebellion against him but re- 
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turned in repentance. Isaiah, Amos, and Hosea described similar things. In the second century 
B.C., during the Maccabean period, some of this was accomplished under the leadership of 
Judas Maccabeus. The land of which Obadiah speaks was recaptured by the Jews in their 
struggles against the Syrians. However it would be difficult to conclude that the Maccabean 
victory was a “fulfillment” of Obadiah’ s statement. 

The remaining verses describe the complete victory of Judah. This encouraging conclusion to 
Obadiah’ s short prophecy gives hope to Judah that all that has been lost will be regained. 
This conclusion is God’s assurance to Judah that he has not forgotten his promises to them. 

Preaching Values of the Book 

Even though this is the shortest book in the Old Testament, Obadiah has some valuable les- 
sons for all time. 

Ridicule of others, even of one’s enemies, does not accomplish anything, and will ultimately 
only bring suffering. Ridicule comes from arrogance, a characteristic which is universally 
condemned in Scripture, and it only reveals the viciousness of one’s own character. It is akin 
to hate, and shows a void of brotherly love. Edom’s hatred of Israel and Israel’s hatred for 
Edom did not accomplish anything for either nation. Both national ridicule and personal ridi- 
cule are exercises in futility. 

There is a price to be paid for one’s evil behavior. This is seen in Obadiah as God’s retribu- 
tion, and we are reminded of Paul’s statement: “Leave room for the wrath of God, for it is 
written, ‘Vengeance is mine; I will repay says the Lord.’” Rom. 12:19-21. God’s justice 
might not come in a way or at the time we desire, but God works in his own way in his own 
time. Justice will be done, but his mercy must not be overlooked either. Judah loved God’s 
mercy for themselves, but wanted justice for its enemies. God doesn’t work that way. We do 
not have wisdom enough to second guess the plans and ways of God. 

Hope is always present in the mind of God. He gives people the power to repent, and the pos- 
sibility to return to him. God’s punishment of evil is sure, but his promise of forgiveness is 
always present. In this, Obadiah symbolically describes God’s kingdom. 
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Chapter XI 
Jonah 

Introduction 


Jonah is best known to the public as the prophet who ran away and was swallowed by the 
“whale.” Although this is an interesting and popular story, the book of Jonah is considerably 
more complex than this. It is really about the prophet himself rather than a group of oracles 
directed to the wayward sinful nation of Israel. In this regard the man Jonah is much like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha whose ministries did not consist of many oracles but were wrapped 
up in the works and lives of the prophets themselves. So also the message of Jonah is in the 
actions of the prophet rather than his words of warning. 

In addition, the book contains a group of miraculous events without which the message of the 
book would be impossible. It is unusual in the prophetic literature for miracles to occupy 
such a prominent place. The storyline tells of Jonah’s personal experience, his encounters 
with God, and a look at the power of prejudice and hatred. The actions of the prophet and his 
encounters with God do not commend him to us as a particularly godly man. Because the 
book is a narrative, it is better organized than the other prophetic books. An important posi- 
tive of the book is the fact that Jonah presents a side of God which is not so pronounced in the 
other prophetic books. In a strange sort of way, the book ends with a question posed by God 
and designed to bring both the prophet and reader face to face with a very important facet of 
the nature of God. “The people of God” had forgotten about God’s love for all nations, and 
Israel had become so completely engrossed in its own “position” as God’s chosen nation that 
they had forgotten about God’s love for all mankind. The book is a reminder that we are not 
dealing with a God who is only the God of the Israelites, but he is the God of everyone. The- 
se elements make this book a rather profound piece of literature. 

The Date of Writing 

The only reference point we have for dating the book is the fact that the prophet is mentioned 
in II Kgs. 14:25 showing that he lived during the reign of Jeroboam II. This places him be- 
tween 786 and 746 B.C. Some scholars however place the book much later, since the past 
tense is used in referring to the city of Nineveh; “Now Nineveh was an exceeding great city.” 
Jon. 3:3. They say that this indicates that Nineveh was in ruins when the book was written so 
it had to be after 612 B.C., the year the Babylonians and Medes destroyed the city. We do not 
know the exact date of the book but we do know that Jonah lived during the reign of Jerobo- 
am II. The date of the book is of no consequence in understanding the purpose of the story. 
The book only affirms that the content is about a man named Jonah, the son of Amittai, but 
some scholars believe it could have been written by someone else at a later date. See the sec- 
tion below on authorship. 

Using the dates of the reign of Jeroboam II, commentators attempt to find a time in the history 
of Assyria when fear might have played a significant role in the repentance of the city of Ni- 
neveh. Some point to the fact that Assyria had a number of weak rulers during the time of 
Jeroboam II, king of Israel. Various commentators cite the time of some of the weak Assyri- 
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an rulers in eighth century as the time when Jonah visited the city. In 763 B.C. a solar eclipse 
took place. The ruler of Assyria at that time was Assurdan III (773-756 B.C.) who was a very 
weak monarch. Since such cosmic events were thought by many ancient people to be evil 
omens, some commentators believe that this may have been the time when Jonah visited the 
city and pronounced its coming doom. Also, during Assurdan’ s reign Assyrian documents 
mention an earthquake, another evil omen. Assyrian documents also mention a famine and 
starvation occurring during the reign of Assurdan III. Of course none of this is decisive, but 
these occurrences help give us a better picture of the conditions in Nineveh at the time Jonah 
may have visited the city. 

The Authorship of the Book 

Much speculation has attended this topic, although the Bible actually says nothing to help us 
identify the author other than his superscription in 1:1. The book is obviously about Jonah. 
The book is written in the third person, but this is not unusual in prophetic or secular litera- 
ture. Hosea, on the other hand is written partly in the first person and partly in the third per- 
son. Some scholars believe that the book of Jonah sounds like an autobiographical work, es- 
pecially because it contains such intimate details about Jonah’s thinking, his arrogance, and 
his disobedience. The conclusion of some commentators is that no Israelite would have de- 
scribed a prophet of God in this way. On the other hand, it may be thought strange that an 
author would have shown himself to be such a hypocritical, unloving, disobedient and arro- 
gant individual. 

Some scholars call attention to the fact that the author used certain Aramaic words which are 
thought not to have been in use during the eighth century B.C. However, there is not enough 
evidence regarding the linguistics to draw definite conclusions about those words. Some say 
that the book does not claim Jonah as its author, but it is only written about the prophet. It 
should be noted that the book begins; “The word of the Lord came to Jonah son of Amittai,” 
1:1. Almost every other book of the prophets in the Old Testament begins in this very same 
way, but their authorship is not generally attacked on those grounds. There is no reason to 
suppose that the book was written by anyone other than Jonah. 

The City of Nineveh 

The city of Nineveh is located on the Tigris River, directly across (east) of the modern day 
city of Mosul, Iraq. It is first mentioned in the Old Testament in Gen. 10:11 where Nimrod is 
said to have built the city. Historians believe its history goes back as far as 6000 B.C. The 
city reached its height in about 705-612 B.C. Calah (now Nimrud, Iraq) had been the capital 
of the Assyrian Empire, but Sennacherib moved the capital to Nineveh early in his reign (705- 
681 B.C.). The city was greatly enlarged, its streets widened, a magnificent palace built, and 
a fresh water system brought drinking water into the city. Nineveh had had a checkered histo- 
ry of ascendency and decline until it was destroyed by the Babylonians and Medes in 612 
B.C. Ishtar, the goddess of love and war, was prominent in the various religions of Nineveh 
much as she was in Babylon. It is thought by some historians that devotion to Ishtar was the 
root of the bloodthirsty lust for conquest which characterized both Assyria and Babylon. She 
was considered the goddess of war as well as the goddess of fertility and sexual activity. 
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Tens of thousands of texts of one sort or another have been discovered in archaeological ex- 
cavations at Nineveh. One of the most interesting and important discoveries was the Taylor 
Prism also known as the Sennacherib Prism. It was discovered in 1830 by a British soldier, 
Col. R. Taylor. This discovery was made prior to scientific excavations of Botta (see below). 
Probably the best known portion of the inscriptions on this prism is where Sennacherib says 
that he laid siege to a whole group of Judean cities, claimed to have taken 200,150 people as 
deportees. He also claimed to have Hezekiah confined in Jerusalem “like a bird in a cage.” 
The Old Testament account does not support Sennacherib’s claim however. See II Kgs. 
18:17 — 19:36. Exaggerations by ancient monarchs concerning their military victories were 
quite common, and archaeologists and historians generally consider these claims to be Sen- 
nacherib’s exaggerations. Systematic excavations were begun in 1842 by Paul Emil Botta, a 
French archaeologist. Various English and French archaeologists conducted intermittent ex- 
cavations from 1842 until about 1932. From 1951 through 1987 Iraqi archaeologists conduct- 
ed excavations of the city. Between 1987 and 1990 British and American archaeologists con- 
ducted excavations in and around Nineveh. 

The Man, Jonah 

We know nothing of the man himself except what is contained in the book and in II Kgs. 
14:25. There we read about a prophet by the name of Jonah, the son of Amittai who lived 
during the reign of Jeroboam II (786-746 B.C.). Although the king of Nineveh is mentioned, 
no name is given. Jeroboam II ruled Israel for forty years, so Jonah could have lived at any 
time during that period. Jonah was from Gath Hepher (II Kgs. 14:25), a small town about 20 
miles (32.2 km.) due west of the southern tip of the Sea of Galilee and about 5 miles (8 km.) 
northeast of Nazareth. Other than the mention of Gath-Hepher in II Kg. 14, the city is only 
mentioned in Josh. 19:13 in reference to the laying out of the land area for the tribe of Zebu- 
lun. 

Jonah does not fit the mold we usually see among the Old Testament prophets. He has been 
described in many ways, some considering him a comic character, some as an anti-hero, and 
others as a disobedient racist who wanted the whole world to suffer God’s wrath while the 
“chosen people” of God enjoy his abundant blessings. It is interesting that each one of these 
descriptions finds a place in Jonah. When God said “go to Nineveh,” Jonah got on a ship go- 
ing in the opposite direction. God wanted Nineveh to repent, but Jonah did not want this to 
happen. When Nineveh did repent, Jonah was greatly disappointed. God was pleased, but 
Jonah was quite disgusted with God’s actions. 

The Message of the Book 

There are some moral and superficial lessons to be gained from Jonah’s experiences, but those 
who concentrate on these usually miss the point of the book. It is true, for example, that one 
cannot run away and hide from God. It may, or may not be true that God places certain ob- 
stacles in our way to help guide us back when we go astray. In his agony, Jonah prayed to 
God from the belly of the fish and God answered his prayer. All of these and similar applica- 
tions may be useful, but they miss the point of the book. 
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The message of the book cannot be separated from the man of the book. The message is seen 
primarily in the life, attitude, and actions of Jonah contrasted with God’s desire to extend 
mercy to all nations. This makes the book unique among the writings of the Old Testament, 
and it displays an important facet of God’s interactions as the sovereign of the universe. God 
changes his mind when people repent, even the ruthless people of Assyria. Mercy is a dy- 
namic component of God’s justice. The book of Nahum shows the extent of God’s wrath, and 
it is also addressed to Nineveh. 

The very last thing which Jonah wanted to happen was for Nineveh to repent. He (as many 
of us?) would have delighted in seeing his enemies destroyed. He had forgotten that God is 
the God of all mankind, not exclusively the God of the Hebrew nation. Each of his creatures 
is the object of his love. 

Therefore the book really has two theologies which are represented as being in competition 
with each other. Jonah’s theology is that sin and rebellion must always be punished. This is 
especially true if the rebellious people (or nation) are my enemies. God’s view is quite differ- 
ent. He is not willing that any should perish but that all should come to repentance. It is in- 
teresting that each of these views (theologies) contain an important element of truth, but both 
have limitations. Both have been abundantly demonstrated throughout Israel’s history. The 
key is that neither of these is unending or exclusive. Forgiveness does not triumph where 
there is no repentance, but punishment does not triumph where there is true repentance. 
One’s nationality or race is not a factor with God, because all creatures are the objects of his 
unconditional love. But the key to the book is not the repentance of Nineveh but the question 
which God asked Jonah in 4:4 and 4:9, “Do you have a right to be angry?” Unfortunately, 
Jonah gave the wrong answer when he said, “I do. I am angry enough to die.” 4:9. After re- 
minding Jonah that there are more than one hundred and twenty thousand infants in the city, 
the book ends with God’s question to Jonah; “Should I not be concerned about that great 
city?” Prejudice and hatred can cause people to do horrible things. 

Is the Book Historical? 

The book has been analyzed from at least three different points of view. It is considered by 
some to be an allegory pertaining to Israel’s departure from the Lord and God’s mercy as Is- 
rael heeds his final warnings. Others believe it is a parable, or a story without historical valid- 
ity just as Christ’s parable of the talents, the prodigal son, or the rich man and Lazarus. In 
each of these stories the characters are treated as if they were real, and even today people will 
say, “You want to be like the five talent man, not like the one talent man.” Or one might say, 
“We need to be like the prodigal son who returned to his father as a penitent child, not like the 
older brother who was self-righteous.” Finally there is the historical view which accepts the 
story as history, believing that the miracles and the results of Jonah’s preaching actually took 
place as described. The allegorical is to be discarded because it fails to see the true message 
of the book, and is a very forced interpretation. The parabolic view has some things to com- 
mend itself to us since there are many examples, especially in the life of Jesus, where non- 
historical events and persons are used to define and portray a situation. Jesus could have used 
Jonah in this way when he spoke of his being in the tomb three days and three nights as Jonah 
was in the belly of the fish. There is no violence to Scripture or history by taking this view. 
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The book of Job is also considered by some to be parabolic, and in such case the truth of Job 
is not thwarted. The historical view is rejected by some because they reject the supernatural 
events in the Bible. This is evidence of a different problem, not just with Jonah or Job, but 
with one of the fundamental characteristics of the Bible, namely the validity of the supernatu- 
ral. For one who accepts the validity of supernatural acts and events in the Bible, the histori- 
cal view presents no problem. 
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Jonah 

Outline 


Because of the nature of the book, many commentators have adopted a group of standard ex 
pressions to describe the flow of the story. A. Jonah running away from God, B. Jonah run 
ning to God, C. Jonah running with God, and D. Jonah is running against God. 

I. Jonah’s call and his flight to Tarshish (Running away from God). 1:1-16 

A. God’s charge to Jonah to go to Nineveh and Jonah’s disobedience. 1:1-3 

B. The storm and Jonah’s confession. 1:4-10 

C. Jonah is sacrificed — cast into the sea. 1:11-16 

II. Jonah’s miraculous preservation (Jonah running to God). 1 : 17 — 2:10 

A. God prepares a fish to swallow Jonah. 1:17 

B. Jonah’s prayer. 2:1-9 

C. Jonah is regurgitated by the fish. 2:10 

III. God’s second call to Jonah to go to Nineveh (Jonah running with God). 3:1-10 

A. Jonah’s message to Nineveh. 3:1-4 

B. Response of the people of Nineveh, and God’ mercy extended. 3:5-10 

IV. Jonah’s dialogue with God (Jonah running against God). 4:1-11 

A. Jonah’s anger at the repentance of Nineveh. 4:1-4 

B. Jonah, the gourd vine, and the worm. 4:5-8 

C. God’s rebuke and the lesson of the gourd vine. 4:9-11 
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Chapter XII 
Jonah 

Analysis and Notes 


I. Jonah’s call and his flight to Trashish. 1:1-16 

The book opens with the very familiar story of God’s instructions to Jonah to go preach to the 
people of Nineveh. Later, Nahum is going to have a great deal to say about the evils of Nine- 
veh and the doom which awaited the city. Among all of the evil cities in the world at that 
time, we might wonder why Nineveh was chosen. The book of Jonah gives us no answer to 
this, but it is probably important to remember that the Assyrians were noted among ancient 
nations for their cruelty and barbarism. They tortured those they had conquered, and were 
generally known for their barbarous and unmerciful treatment of their enemies. 

God’s charge to Jonah and Jonah’s disobedience. 1:1-3 

As was the case with most of the seventeen books of the prophets, Jonah begins by stating 
that God himself instructed him what to do. Of the five Major Prophets and twelve Minor 
Prophets, eleven of them identify the time frame in which they lived and worked, and six do 
not give that information. Jonah does not tell us when he worked, but II Kgs. 14:25 identifies 
a prophet as Jonah, the son of Amittai who lived in Gath-Hepher during the time when Jero- 
boam II was king of Israel (786-746 B.C.). This places Jonah somewhere in that period but 
we do not know just when. His name means “dove.” Some scholars, both liberal and con- 
servative, believe that the book is a parable. Liberal scholars generally reject the historicity of 
the book, and some believe the name is significant because the Israelites considered the dove 
to be the bird of peace. 

Jonah was told to go to the “great city of Nineveh and preach against it because its wicked- 
ness has come up before me.” 1:2. Nineveh was located about 500 miles (about 800 km.) 
northeast of Gath-Hepher, Jonah’s home. The Assyrians had been responsible for many of the 
military and territorial problems of Israel. They had invaded portions of the northern king- 
dom in the past and continued to occupy some of those areas. 

Verse 3 tells us that Jonah went to Joppa where he boarded a ship headed for Tarshish. He 
was running away from God. Most commentators believe that Tarshish was a city in the 
southern part of Spain, having the Greek name of Tartessos, but its exact location is not 
known. Some ancient writers mention other areas along the Mediterranean which are also 
known by that name or a very similar name. Some call attention to the fact that the word 
translated “Tarshish” can be used to designate “the open sea” rather than a particular location. 

Joppa was a small Mediterranean seaport city about 60 miles (96 km.) southwest of Gath- 
Hepher. Joppa did not have a very good harbor since there was not a deep inlet or bay. The 
entrance to the harbor from the south was very treacherous because it was blocked by rocks. 
It was therefore not considered a very suitable port, and did not attract very many vessels. On 
the other hand in some of the correspondence which Solomon had with Hiram, king of Tyre 
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Hiram speaks of floating logs into Joppa from Lebanon for building the temple. See II Chron. 
2:12-16. This took place again after the return from Exile. See Ezra 3:7. Joppa today is con- 
sidered a suburb of Tel Aviv-Yafo. 

Why did Jonah not go to the port of Dor? This port was about 25 miles (40 km) southwest of 
Jonah’s home. This question has caused some commentator to believe that Jonah was proba- 
bly working in the southern part of the kingdom of Israel at this time, perhaps Bethel or Sa- 
maria, both of which would have been closer to Joppa. Nothing is said at this time about why 
Jonah decided to go to Tarshish, but in 4: 1 his motivation comes out. 

Jonah’s mission was to go to Nineveh, a foreign city, and an archenemy of Israel. It was not 
unusual for the prophets to speak oracles concerning nations other than Israel, but they seldom 
went to those countries to deliver their messages. God is interested in all nations, not exclu- 
sively in Israel, but Jonah had a difficult time learning this. 

In many ways this attempt reminds us of the mindset of many pagans who thought that their 
god was the god of a locality, and they could go somewhere else and get away from him. Ex- 
amples of this are seen in I Kgs. 20:23 and II Kgs. 5:16-18. We don’t know just what Jonah 
had in his mind when he tried to run from the presence of the Lord. Commentators also call 
attention to the fact that the Hebrew people considered the Promised Land in some way to be 
the “location” of the Lord, and felt that when they were away from that land they were, in 
some sense “away from God.” Originally this probably meant to be in a foreign land where 
the Lord was not known or not worshipped. With the invasion of pagan worship and polythe- 
ism Israel’s concept of the Lord degenerated to the point that many Israelites thought of the 
Lord in the same terms as the pagan’s thought of their gods, i.e. he is the god of our land. This 
is referred to as religious syncretism. 

In the prayer of dedication at the completion of the temple in Jerusalem Solomon asked God 
to hear the prayers of his people who have been taken captive into another land if they prayed 
toward Jerusalem and the temple. See I Kgs. 8:46-51. Daniel practiced this while in Babylon 
during the Exile (Dan. 6:10-12). Jonah had a rude awakening to the fact that it was impossi- 
ble to flee from God. He is the only prophet we know of who defied God’s command to go 
and prophesy. Some of the prophets did not want to go, or they agonized over the task, but 
they responded to God’s bidding. Jonah defied God. 

The storm and Jonah’s confession. 1:4-10 

The storm which erupted was brought on by God, and it was so violent that the ship threat- 
ened to break apart. An interesting word occurs in 1 :4 where most of the English versions say 
that the Lord “sent” a great wind. The force of the original word is much stronger than this 
however. It means to hurl or throw. It is the same word used in 1:15 where they threw Jonah 
overboard. This intensities the idea that the stonn was thrown on them by God. 

There can be no doubt that God, at times, uses the natural forces to accomplish his purposes. 
The plagues of Egypt and the flood in the days of Noah are among those disasters brought on 
by God to accomplish his own purposes. There are many more. However, for us to decide 
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that a certain disaster is an act of God to punish certain people is to misread Scripture. The 
fear which overtook the sailors on that ship caused them to pray to their gods about the danger 
they were in. The tendency to attribute disasters as God’s intervention and punishment or to 
interpret prosperity as a sign of God’s satisfaction with our lives is misplaced. It is impossi- 
ble for us to determine that a certain event is a divine intervention, in part because we do not 
have all of the facts necessary to make such a determination. It is unfortunate that some Chris- 
tian groups and individuals attempt to do this at the time of many natural disasters. 

The storm was so severe that the ship was in danger of breaking up. The cargo was thrown 
overboard in an effort to lighten the ship so it could ride out the storm and not be swamped by 
the waves. In addition, the sailors prayed, each to his own god. No doubt the crew was made 
up of men from other countries, not Israelites. In view of the prominence of the Phoenicians 
in the Mediterranean world, this could have been a Phoenician ship. Although we do not 
know the identity of their gods, the worship of Baal was very strong in Palestine and the areas 
of Tyre and Sidon. Since he was the god of fertility, rain, and storms there can be little doubt 
that he was entreated. But any one of the gods might be the one responsible for the storm, so 
it was important that every god be entreated. The pagans generally thought that mankind was 
always at the mercy of the whims of the gods. 

During this time Jonah was down below in a deep sleep. The phrase here literally means that 
he was in the “far reaches of the hold of the ship.” The sailors woke him and told him to en- 
treat his god. They cast lots to see who was to blame for this, and the lot fell on Jonah. Just 
how this form of divination was carried out is not stated, but the act of “casting lots” was 
common among all nations to determine a “yes or no” answer from the gods. The Lord some- 
times used this method for God’s people to detennine God’s choices. This and similar meth- 
ods, were employed in the case of identifying Achan and his sin at the time of Israel’s defeat 
at Ai, selecting Saul as king, and the selection of Matthias to succeed Judas. Historians be- 
lieve that some of this may have been done among the ancients by casting dice with colored 
faces. 

When the lot fell on Jonah they asked him a group of questions. “Tell us who is responsible 
for making all this trouble.” The crew seems to have concluded that he would know the god 
who was responsible for the storm, or whether there was someone doing something wrong. 
There were many other possibilities also. The next question was, “What do you do?” They 
might have had a number of possibilities in mind. Was he a pagan priest? Was he an escaped 
criminal? Was he a representative of a god? Was he a prophet? Was he an idol maker who 
made images of the gods? The final three questions have to do with Jonah’s origin. “Where 
do you come from?” This might get into the religion of his own country. The national god 
was usually thought to be the most important god for an individual. However, the pagan peo- 
ple generally had three categories of gods. There was the national god, the family god, and 
the personal god. When asked, “Where do you come from?” and “What is your country?” the 
crew was probably already aware that he was likely from Palestine since he boarded the ship 
in Joppa and would have been speaking a Palestinian language. 

The response of the crew was predictable. They were terrified at finding the one whose god 
was angry. Jonah had already told them that he was running away from the Lord (1:10), and 
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his two statements are important here. He said he was a Hebrew, and that he was a worship- 
per of the Lord. Among English translations the NIV and the NRSV just about stand alone in 
translating this as “worship.” Most translations have “fear.” In verse 9 Jonah answers them 
candidly. It is important to notice that Jonah spoke to them in term which they would under- 
stand. He said he worshipped the Lord who made the sea and the land. Since they generally 
identified their own gods with forces of nature, areas, or activities (fertility, war, the moun- 
tains, the plains, etc.), Jonah’s identification of the Lord would be in words they understood. 

It would be natural for them to want to know “What is your god the god of?” The Hebrews 
were so tangled up in the worship of Baal and other gods that the sailors would have had no 
way to know what god Jonah worshipped if he hadn’t told them. He had to say, “I am a He- 
brew” and “I worship [fear] the Lord.” Jonah spoke of the Lord as “the God of heaven.” In 
verse 10 the crew reacts to Jonah’s confession. 

Jonah is sacrificed — cast into the sea. 1:11-16 

It is interesting that the sailors tried not to harm Jonah. One would think that as soon as the 
identity of the one responsible for the stonn was seen, they would have immediately disposed 
of him. Jonah told them that the tempest would calm down if they threw him into the sea. In- 
stead, they rowed hard in order to get the ship to land, seemingly trying to show mercy to Jo- 
nah. The shoreline must not have been very far away. We do not know whether this indicates 
that they were at the beginning of the voyage and not far from shore, or toward the end of the 
voyage. When this failed, they too cried out to the Lord. The crew might have thought at 
first that by harming Jonah they would only worsen their peril and bring the wrath of the Lord 
on them even more strongly. Finally they threw him into the sea and the storm ceased. 

In verse 16 the sailors are said to have “feared the Lord exceedingly, and they offered sacri- 
fice to the Lord and made vows.” This does not mean that the crew was converted to the 
Lord, but simply that they added him to their pantheon of gods. Since it would have been just 
about impossible to sacrifice onboard a wooden ship, it is probable that upon reaching shore 
they went to an appropriate place to make the sacrifice. Some commentators believe that 
there is an underlying lesson here. Since the crew offered sacrifice to the Lord, it shows that 
God is willing to forgive and accept the heathen when he turns away from other gods. How- 
ever, it is more likely that this was a simple polytheistic response to the power of one of the 
gods. 

II. Jonah’s miraculous preservation. 1:17 — 2:10 
God prepares a fish to swallow Jonah. 1:17 

This section actually begins with 1:17 rather than at 2:1. Verse 17 says that God prepared a 
great fish to swallow Jonah. Some commentators object to the translation of “prepared a great 
fish,” although many English translations have this rendition. The objection is that as a para- 
ble, there is no reason for a fish being especially prepared to receive Jonah. To them, this 
takes away the general mythological aspects of the story. They prefer the word “appointed” 
as is used in the NASV and the RSV. Some versions translate this as “provided.” Jonah re- 
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mained in the fish’s belly for three days and three nights. In Matt. 12:40 Jesus speaks of Jo- 
nah being three days and nights in the belly of the “whale.” The Greek word KTjTog ( ketos ) 
means any large sea creature such as fish, a sea monster, or a whale. The LXX uses Kiytog 
{ketos) in this passage. The Greek word normally used for an ordinary “fish” is 
iX'fr'US ( ichthus ). The book of Jonah does not narrow this down to a whale. The Hebrew 
word in Jon. 1:17 can refer to any very large sea monster. The phenomenon is not the ability 
of the fish to swallow Jonah, but the fact that Jonah was allowed to survive under these condi- 
tions. 

Jonah’s prayer. 2:1-9 

The text now changes from prose to poetry for the prayer of Jonah. As stated in the introduc- 
tion, liberal commentators generally deny the historicity of the book, and they also believe 
that the prayer was a later edition to the book. This position is based in part on the fact that 
the prayer is one of thanksgiving, not of petition, and it is mostly in the past tense. In addi- 
tion, the opening of the prayer is almost identical to Ps. 120:1 and it sounds more like the 
Jews during the Exile (in the belly of Sheol) than a man trapped in the belly of a large fish. 
These are subjective judgments and demonstrate a strong presupposition against the possibil- 
ity of supernatural events having taken place. There are other similarities with the Psalms, all 
of which show the prophet’s close acquaintance with the Scripture. This is not evidence of 
late date. 

A deep sense of God’s preserving presence is evident in the prayer. Frequently the prayer 
psalms deal in reminiscences and in symbolism as Jonah’s prayer demonstrates. He had been 
running from God, now he is returning, and he expresses his thanksgiving that his life had 
been spared. Out of the depths of the grave (the belly of Sheol) God saw his plight and came 
to him in his despair. 

In verse 3 Jonah describes his plight in poetic language. The sailors threw him into the sea, 
but the prophet speaks of this as God’s action. There are times when we have to experience 
the depths of despair in order for our faith to be renewed. Such experiences live long in our 
memory. Jonah refers to the waves and the breakers as belonging to God. This brings up an 
interesting question. “Does God cause crises to come into our lives so that we may become 
stronger for having fought against such forces?” See I Pet. 4: 12-16. 

Jonah describes his plight in a number of ways. He was hurled into the sea, he was in the 
swirling currents, he was banished from God’s sight, the engulfing waters threatened him, the 
deep waters surrounded him, etc. There are about ten of these descriptions. There is a mixture 
of faith and doubt in the prayer. In verse 4 he says that he was banished from God’s sight, but 
he looked toward the temple. Vivid language is used to describe his emotions, his despair, 
and his hope. In verse 8 he speaks of the worthlessness of idols and the hopelessness of those 
who cling to them, but with confident anticipation he sees deliverance coming. Once he is de- 
livered, he anticipates a close tie to the Lord and says, “But I, with a song of thanksgiving will 
sacrifice to you. What I have vowed I will make good. Salvation comes from the Lord.” 
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As we read this chapter, we must keep in mind that this is a poem, and poetic license is ever 
present, regardless of the circumstances out of which the poem grew. We see this vividly in 
the books of Psalms and Job. Poets are not interested in exact organization or in the coher- 
ence which would be present in prose. This is especially true in psalms of thanksgiving. 

Douglas Stuart makes an interesting comment concerning the miraculous element in the story. 

The story does not specify what kind of fish it was, how Jonah could have lived inside 
it, or the answers to any other such queries. Yahweh can easily toss the wind around to 
make a storm when he wants to. Miraculously rescuing someone from drowning via a 
fish is no great feat, either. But it is not, also, a feat to be described analytically. A 
miracle is a divine act beyond human replication or explanation. 

(Douglas Stuart, Word Biblical Commentary, Volume 31: Hosea-Jonah, (Dallas, Texas: Word 
Books, Publisher) 1998, on CD.) 

We must see in this story that Jonah had every reason to think that when he was thrown over- 
board he would drown; the penalty for trying to run away from God. Jonah deserved to die, 
but God miraculously saved him. Jonah appropriately concludes this prayer psalm by saying, 
“Salvation comes from the Lord” (2:9). In a sense this is the happiest part of the book. Jonah 
is rescued from certain death. God’s mercy reigns supreme. 

An additional observation is that the terms of salvation belong to God, not to man. In this ar- 
ea, God alone makes the decisions. As the Jonah story unfolds, this fact becomes increasingly 
clear and important. The question, “Who will be saved?” finds its answer in God, not one 
which we are supposed to answer on our own. Divine mercy and divine justice are in God’s 
exclusive jurisdiction. Just as God was free to rescue Jonah from a certain death at sea, so 
also he is free to save the Ninevites who turn to him. Jonah’s own prejudice and hatred pre- 
vented him from understanding or accepting this truth. 

III. God’s second call to Jonah to go to Nineveh. 3:1-10 

In 2:10 the fish vomited Jonah onto dry land. (One might wonder if Jonah turned around to 
see what that fish looked like, or maybe to express thanks to the fish.) The mission to which 
God had called Jonah still needed to be fulfilled. At this point we see a different kind of Jo- 
nah. He is now reluctantly willing to do God’s bidding, but he still has the same faulty atti- 
tude toward the people of Nineveh and God’s concern for them. This brings up an interesting 
question concerning a person’s reluctant obedience to God even when that person does not 
agree with God’s demands or actions. However, at this point Jonah does not know what the 
response in Nineveh will be, or what God will do with those people. This comes at the end of 
the book. This pericope tells of the response of the people of Nineveh to God, and the fourth 
chapter tells of Jonah’s response to God’s response to Nineveh. There are three primary 
events in the third chapter: Jonah’s message to Nineveh (3:3-4), the repentance of Nineveh’s 
inhabitants from its royalty down to the animals (3:5-9), and God’s mercy to the city (3:10). 
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Jonah’s message to Nineveh. 3:1-4 


The word of the Lord came to Jonah a second time, and it was the same as the original one: 
“Go preach to the great city of Nineveh and proclaim to it the message I give you” 3:1. The 
writer turns back to prose rather than poetry. Jonah responded positively to the Lord’s com- 
mand, and started out on his journey of approximately 500 miles (800 km). Just how long 
this took we are not told. Again the statement is made concerning the importance of the city. 
In the first call to Jonah ( 1 :2) he was told to “cry [preach] against it,” but in the second call 
(3:1) he was told to “preach [proclaim] to it.” We have no way of determining how much 
time elapsed between the previous events in this saga and this second call to Jonah, but he did 
not hesitate when called the second time. 

Verse 3 mentions “three days journey.” This has been variously interpreted by commentators. 
Some translations say, “three days journey,” (KJV, NKJV, ASV, RSV), others translate it 
“three days walk,” (NRSV, NASV). The NIV translates it, “a visit required three days.” Both 
the RSV and the NRSV attach the three days to the diameter of the city, its breadth. One 
thing which makes this passage (three days’ journey) difficult for translators is that this ex- 
pression is only found here in the Hebrew Old Testament. Most commentators believe this 
refers to the physical size of Nineveh. 

As a result of these translations, some believe this refers to the circumference of the city while 
others believe it is the diameter of the city. James Smart concludes that the circumference of 
Nineveh (considering the three days journey) then is said to be sixty to seventy-five miles (97- 
120 km) since a day’s journey is about twenty to twenty-five miles. He then says that there 
was no ancient city that large. He cites an 1855 study of Nineveh written by F. Jones in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Nineveh which stated that the city at its greatest length 
stretched only about sixteen thousand feet (about 4,877 km). Based on Jones’ article, Smart 
says that Jonah would have had to travel only about one mile and a half to get to the center of 
the city, and he considers the book of Jonah to be inaccurate at this point. (James D. Smart, 
The Book of Jonah: Introduction and Exegesis in The Interpreter’s Bible. Vol. 6, p. 888). 
Homer Hailey also considered the reference to be referring to the circumference of the city, 
but he concluded that this would amount to only about seven or eight miles. This would mean 
that a day’s journey is only about 2.6 miles. He offers no explanation for his estimate of a 
“day’s journey.” Hailey believes that Nineveh was a relatively small city (as Jones’ article 
presents) and that the prophet is speaking of how many days he took in his preaching to the 
various sections of the city (Homer Hailey, A Commentator on the Minor Prophets, p. 75). 

Douglas Stuart believes that the expression is probably not speaking of the size of the city at 
all. He cites a statement in Josh. 10:2 where Gibeon is spoken of as an “important city.” The 
same Hebrew word is used in Joshua as in Jon. 3:3. Gibeon, however was a very small city of 
only about two and one half acres, but was important for other reasons. The word translated 
“journey” is translated “visit” as in Neh. 2:6 and elsewhere referring to length of time rather 
than linear length or distance. 
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Some scholars have shown that in some ancient cities, as a matter of protocol or custom of 
hospitality, a foreign visitor who came to a city on a specified mission would report to the city 
officials on the first day, carry out his business on the second day, and return on the third day. 
This would show that Jonah had a very organized visit to Nineveh rather than a sort of “wan- 
dering prophet” who came in almost unnoticed and began his mission. This would be com- 
patible with the king leading the way in Nineveh’s repentance. It would mean that Nineveh 
was “a three day visit city,” and Jonah was observing the official protocol expected of foreign 
visitors. It is also possible that the “three days’ journey” could mean it took three days for him 
to accomplish his work. These possibilities are presented here to demonstrate that there is not 
necessarily an exaggeration in the statements about the preaching of Jonah. 

Response of the people of Nineveh, and God’ mercy extended. 3:5-10 

At this point, the first time reader of this story does not know its outcome. Will the people of 
Nineveh kill Jonah? Will they disregard him? Will they heed his message? The most unlike- 
ly outcome presents itself. His message was, “Forty more days and Nineveh will be over- 
turned.” The response to Jonah’s message was dramatic. The people believed God, declared a 
fast, and all of them from the least to the greatest put on sackcloth. Sackcloth was a scratchy 
rough material worn next to the body as a sign of deep sorrow, despair, or repentance. The 
king of Nineveh himself arose from his throne, removed his royal robes, put on sackcloth, and 
sat down in ashes. He made a proclamation that all Ninevites including the animals must fast, 
all people must call on the name of the Lord, and give up their evil ways. We are not told how 
long the fast lasted. 

Covering animals with sackcloth was customary when ancient people mourned the death of a 
loved one. All of this was done so that, “Who knows? God may relent and with compassion 
turn from this fierce anger so that we will not perish.” (3:9). This type of decree was not un- 
known in the ancient Middle East. The governor of Gozan, a province of Assyria, was Man- 
nu-ki-Assur who was a contemporary of Assurdan III (see the Introduction). In 793 B.C. he 
made the following decree: “Decree of the King. You and all the people, your land, your 
meadows will mourn and pray for three days before the god Adad and repent. You will per- 
form the purification rites so that there may be rest.” (Quoted by Douglas Stuart, Word Bibli- 
cal Commentary, Volume 31: Hosea-Jonah, (Dallas, Texas: Word Books, Publisher) 1998, on 
CD.) 

Indeed, God saw their repentance and turned away his wrath. The expression “God repented” 
is used in verse 10. The Old Testament speaks of God’s repentance a number of times. The 
word has to do with the change of one’s mind, and is not, in itself, a moral-ethical word. Con- 
sequently God is spoken of a number of times as repenting. See Ex. 32:14, II Sam. 24:16, 
Amos 7:3, 6. 

Jonah’s dialogue with God. 4:1-11 

From our point of view, not only did Jonah deserve to die, but the people of Nineveh also de- 
served that fate. But we are finally brought face to face with the fact that the human concept 
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of justice and mercy is not necessarily the same as the divine concept of these qualities. 
God’s ways are not our ways. See Is. 55:8. 

If we had been the first readers/listeners of the book, when we came to the end of chapter 
three we would have thought that it had a happy ending. Jonah would have gone home jubi- 
lant over the reception of his message of warning. This prophet of God, rebellious as he was 
in the beginning, had been saved miraculously from death by drowning, and had become the 
instrument of God’s salvation to a lost nation. His beautiful prayer of thanksgiving and praise 
for the mercy of God would certainly indicate that he would rejoice at the repentance of these 
evil people. But, as we shall see, this is not the case. Instead, there was a continuing conflict 
within his mind, and this is part of the complexity of the book. For some reason, unknown to 
us, Jonah did not want the pagan sailors to die, so he was willing to die that they might sur- 
vive. On the other hand, he did want the people of Nineveh to die, and was resentful of God’s 
mercy to them. He lived in contradiction. 

Jonah’s anger at the repentance of Nineveh. 4:1-4 

The fourth chapter begins with what a first time reader/listener would consider as great sur- 
prise and a great disappointment. “But Jonah was greatly displeased and became angry” 4:1. 
Instead of rejoicing Jonah resented God’s action towards those people. This is a book of 
strongly conflicting attitudes and values, dealing in realities which are present in the lives of 
so many “religious” people. The book’s design is to force the reader/listener to face the mon- 
strous evil of one’s own prejudice, hatred, and self-righteousness and that of a nation or a 
large group of people who believe that they are God’s favorite people. 

Although not exactly parallel, the message of the book of Jonah is akin to that of the elder 
brother in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, or the Pharisee in the Parable of the Prayers of the 
Pharisee and the Publican. It attacks racism, blind nationalism, and religious bigotry. If Jo- 
nah had his way, God would bless Israel and curse the other nations. Jonah was blind to 
Paul’s statement that God “wants all people to be saved and to come to a knowledge of the 
truth.” I Tim. 2:4. Coming from a prophet of God, and one who had earlier experienced the 
miraculous extension of God’s mercy, Jonah’s reaction is the height of ingratitude, bigotry, 
and hypocrisy. It is interesting that nowhere in the book is there a severe condemnation of 
Jonah himself. Instead, the book focuses on the universal application of its message, which, 
unfortunately is overlooked by many readers. The response of Nineveh and the change in 
God’s own mind are the personification of Jer. 18:8 where God is represented as saying, “If 
that nation I warned turns from its evil then I will relent of the trouble I had intended to do to 
it.” 

Jesus speaks of Jonah and the people of Nineveh in Lk. 1 1:29-32. In a scathing denunciation 
of the hypocrisy and exclusivism of those of his own generation Jesus said, “The men of Ni- 
neveh will stand up at the judgment with this generation and condemn it, for they repented at 
the preaching of Jonah and now one greater than Jonah is here.” 

In verses 1-3 we see how Jonah tried to defend himself. “Lord is this not what I said when I 
was still at home. That is why I was so quick to flee to Tarshish.” For the first time in the 
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book Jonah affirms the reason for his flight away from God. He felt completely justified in 
trying to flee from God’s presence, and now he attempts to defend this attitude. So ingrained 
was this attitude that Jonah said he would rather die than face the reality of God’s mercy to- 
ward a nation which was Israel’s enemy and a nation which Jonah himself hated. God asked 
him if he had a right to be angry, but we do not have the answer immediately. God will use a 
vine and a wonn as an object lesson to teach Jonah an important truth. 

Jonah, the gourd vine, and the worm. 4:5-11 

Having fulfilled his mission, Jonah retired to a place east of the city to watch and see what 
might happen to Nineveh. He made a shelter for himself and sat in the shade. In just one 
night the Lord provided a vine to give shade for Jonah and make things a little more comfort- 
able. The next day God sent a worm to chew into the vine so that it withered. Then God sent 
a scorching east wind which made Jonah grow faint. Once again, he said, “It would be better 
for me to die than to live.” Then came Jonah’s final statement to the Lord. He never learned 
the lesson God attempted to teach him. His final words to God in this saga are completely 
self-centered. God asked him again, ‘“Do you have the right to be angry about the vine?’ ‘I 
do,’ he said. ‘I am angry enough to die.’” But God’s message remained the same. “He is not 
willing that any should perish but that all should come to repentance.” II Pet. 3:9. The words 
of the final statement in the book of Jonah are: “But the Lord said, ‘You have been concerned 
about this vine, though you did not tend it or make it grow. It sprang up overnight and died 
overnight. But Nineveh has more than a hundred and twenty thousand people who cannot tell 
their right hand from their left, and many cattle as well. Should I not be concerned about that 
great city?”’ 

When we read Jonah’s statement that he wanted to die, we probably think of a similar state- 
ment from Elijah in I Kgs. 19:1-14. In what way are these incidents similar and in what sense 
are they different? Jonah was disobedient to God in trying to run away. His death wish was 
based on his hatred of the Assyrian people (or perhaps any non-Israelite nation), his exclusive 
view of his own nation’s privileged position with God, and his disgust with God over the is- 
sue of grace and his willingness to forgive Israel’s enemies. All of Jonah’s motivation was 
self-centered, and was generated out of anger, especially toward God. Jonah never confronted 
the great dichotomy of God’s grace and love for all sinners who repent. In this, Jonah may be 
representative of many “religious” people today. 

Elijah on the other hand was deeply dedicated to do the will of God even at the risk of his 
own life. He wished to die because he was deeply sorry that his work (in his own sight) was 
ineffective and that his own nation had left God to worship Baal. He was deeply sorry for the 
sins of his countrymen. His despondency was positively based in what he saw as his own per- 
sonal failure or inability to serve God as effectively as he desired to do. He understood and 
shared God’s grace and love for all mankind. His wish to die was generated out of a sense of 
his own failure to serve God as God should be served. 

The two prophets are similar in some ways. Both acted on the call of God. Both were work- 
ing among very sinful nations of people. Both brought God’s message to the hearers as God 
had instructed. Following their work, both had an encounter with God and both wished to die. 
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We might “rephrase” God’s question to Jonah to put it into our own context. “What right do I 
have to demand (or expect) that God should favor me over others?” The question is vivid 
when one looks at the gourd, and the answer is readily apparent. It becomes more problemat- 
ic when we place it into our own personal context. Jonah was outraged when the vine was 
destroyed because it took away something which was a comfort and a benefit to him, although 
he did absolutely nothing to receive and enjoy it. He did not understand God’s gracious gifts. 
He challenged God, truly asking the question, “What right does God have to take away some- 
thing which I enjoy or something I like, or that which is protecting, comforting, and benefit- 
ing me?” There is an implied low view of God in this attitude. It says, “God is my servant, 
I’m not his servant.” 

God reminded Jonah of his misunderstanding of God’s gifts; “You have been concerned about 
the vine, though you did not tend it or make it grow.” This was a trivial matter compared with 
God’s concern for the people he had created. Jonah was concerned about the vine and his 
own comfort, but not about more than one hundred and twenty thousand infants in Nineveh. 
Prejudice and hatred blind the heart and the head. They create false values, and prevents us 
from seeing the grace of God. 
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Chapter XIII 
Micah 

Introduction 


The name Micah is a shortened form of the name Micaiah. The name in its original form is 
given to a number of different people in the Old Testament, none of whom, except this proph- 
et, were prominent. The name is generally that of a man, but at least once it is used as a wom- 
an’s name. See II Chron. 13:2. The name means, “Who is like the Lord?” Some of the Old 
Testament prophets gave the name of their father and some identified their occupation, but 
Micah gives neither. He lived in Moresheth-Gath which was a small town about 25 miles (40 
km) southwest of Jerusalem, in the Philistine plain. It is not mentioned elsewhere in the Bi- 
ble. 

Historical Background 

We know nothing about this prophet except what is stated in the book itself. His ministry, so 
far as we know, was only in Judah. The kingdom of Israel fell to the Assyrian in 722 B.C. 
during the reign of Hoshea and during the sixth year of Hezekiah, king of Judah, II Kgs. 18:9- 
10. Although Micah’s prophecies show that he worked in Judah, he said some things about 
Samaria as well. The ministry of Micah spanned at least parts of the reigns of Jotham, Ahaz, 
and Hezekiah, kings of Judah (Mic. 1:1). Students need to read and familiarize themselves 
with the history in II Kgs. 15:32 - 20:21 and II Chron. 27:1 — 32:33 in order to get a fresh pic- 
ture of the conditions in Judah during this period. Both Jotham and Hezekiah are described in 
II Kings and II Chronicles as good kings, but Ahaz is described as an evil man. These kings 
ruled from about 750 until 687 B.C., or about sixty-three years. Micah was contemporary 
with Isaiah in Judah, and possibly, for a short time, with Hosea in Israel. See Hos. 1:1, Is. 
1:1, and II Kgs. 20: 1 . The eighth century B.C. was very significant in the history of both Isra- 
el and Judah. Israel’s kings were consistently evil but a few kings of Judah such as Jotham 
and Hezekiah were righteous kings. It is important to notice that even though Jotham was 
considered a good king, he did not destroy the presence of idolatry and paganism, especially 
in reference to the high places. Hezekiah’s reforms were much more extensive and thorough- 
going than those of Jotham. 

Politically and militarily this period was beset by instability and aggression in Palestine. As- 
syria was playing an important role in the history of Israel and Judah. In about 735 B.C. Pek- 
ah, king of Israel and Rezin, king of Syria joined together and tried to invade Jerusalem to 
capture King Ahaz. Ahaz appealed to Assyria’s king Tiglath-Pileser III for help, paying him 
large sums in silver and gold which he had taken from the temple. This persuaded the Assyri- 
ans to come to his rescue, but this move had disastrous long term results. When Hoshea be- 
came king of Israel Ahaz was in his twelfth year as king of Judah. He reigned a total of six- 
teen years. 

When Hoshea was in his third year, Hezekiah became king of Judah (II Kgs. 18:1). In about 
725 B.C. Israel was attacked by the Assyrians under Shalmaneser V, and three years later, 722 
B.C., Samaria fell. (Since there is some overlapping in years, the numbers do not exactly add 
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up.) Apparently Shalmaneser was killed (perhaps assassinated) or died during the siege be- 
cause it was his brother, Sargon II, who completed the conquest. He appears in the Assyrian 
kings list as the son of Tiglath-Pileser III. 

Prior to 1843 the reference to Sargon in Is. 20:1 was history’s only mention of such a king of 
Assyria by that name. Emil Botta, a French diplomat and archaeologist was digging at 
Khorsabad, Iraq searching for the site of Nineveh. Instead of discovering Nineveh at this time 
he found the palace of Sargon II with its annals, kings list, many artifacts, and a trove of in- 
scriptions which have been of great value to historians and archaeologists. Part of the im- 
portance of this discovery is that it gave historians a complete list of ancient Assyrian kings, 
many with dates of their regency, with a great deal of infonnation on their history. Secondly, 
the discovery yielded a great deal of infonnation on Sargon II, a prominent Assyrian king, 
heretofore unknown except for one reference in the Bible which had been viewed with great 
skepticism by many scholars. Subsequent digs produced even more information, and now this 
is considered one of the most important discoveries ever made in the Mesopotamian world. 
The cause of Shalmaneser’s death is still a mystery. 

It was during Hezekiah’s fourth year that Shalmaneser V began the siege of Samaria, and the 
city fell in Hezekiah’s sixth or seventh year. See II Kgs. 18:1-12. The siege took place over 
parts of three years. For the more details of these events see II Kgs. 15:32 — 18:12. Isaiah 
mentions Sargon sending his anny to raid Ashdod, a Philistine city along the southern Pales- 
tinian coast. Assyria continued its incursions into that area. See Is. 20:1-6. 

Because Judah had feared the Assyrians, they had been paying heavy tribute to Assyria. Dur- 
ing the early part of Hezekiah’s regency he rebelled against the Assyrian domination and re- 
fused to pay the tribute. He also defeated the Assyrians when they invaded the Philistine area 
around Gaza. In the fourteenth year of Hezekiah’s reign Assyrian’s king Sennacherib (705- 
681 B.C.) attacked a group of southern Judean cities (including Lachish) and warned the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem that they were next to be attacked. The Assyrians met with a catastrophic 
plague and returned home without completing their attack on Jerusalem. See II Kgs. 18:13 — 
19:36. The chronology of this period is very difficult and incomplete. Although these details 
do not come specifically into Micah’s prophetic message, they do serve to give us a picture of 
the turbulent times surrounding some of his work. Politically, economically, religiously and 
socially, things were very unstable for much of this period. The reforms of Hezekiah offer 
some counterbalance to this, but even during those years there was a great deal of religious 
and social corruption present in Judah. 

Integrity of the Book 

Until the middle and late nineteenth century very little was said about the unity and integrity 
of the book. Chapters 4 and 5 were thought to be later additions to the book, and then chap- 
ters 6 and 7 became subjects of the same criticism. Other scholars went as far as to say that 
portions of the book were not written until the Babylonian Exile or shortly after the return 
from Babylon. Much of this is now discarded, but some scholars still hold to the idea that 
smaller portions of the book were written later than Micah and were attached to the book. 
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The Date of the Book 


The prophet gives us good information as to when he did much of his work. There are num- 
bers of references to Israel, so we know that he worked some time prior to the downfall of 
Samaria. See Mic. 1:1, 1:5, 1:6, 3:7, 3:9, 5:1, and 6:2. His work continued through the reign 
of Ahaz and probably concluded in the early years of the reign of Hezekiah. From the tone of 
the book, this probably took place prior to the major religious reforms of Hezekiah because he 
makes no references to those reforms. The book certainly does not address issues which we 
would expect during such a reform period. See 1:5 where he speaks of the high places and 
sins of Jerusalem. Jer. 26:18 confirms the presence of Micah during the reign of Hezekiah. 
Roughly, we can assume his work to have begun shortly before the death of Jotham (about 
735 B.C.) and continued into the early years of Hezekiah (before the reform movement began 
or during its very early stages). 

Some scholars believe that Mic. 1:1 was added by a later editor, perhaps as late as the third 
century B.C. Others concluded that Micah’s work did not begin during the reign of Jotham 
but began in the later portion of the reign of Ahaz, or perhaps not until the time of Hezekiah. 
Because of the predictive element of some of Micah’s prophecies, some scholars believe Mi- 
cah’s date of writing was considerably later than mentioned in 1:1 (during the kingships of 
Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah). Rolland Wolfe believes Micah did not work during the reign 
of either Jotham or Ahaz, but that his work was confined to the time of Hezekiah. He conies 
to this conclusion, in part, from “internal evidence.” He considers the destruction of Samaria 
and the Assyrian captivity (722 B.C.) as having already taken place rather than Micah’s pre- 
dictions of that event. See Mic. 1:5-9. According to Wolfe this and other evidence would 
mean that Micah did not begin his ministry until the early reign of Hezekiah. He also says that 
Micah’s statement that “Zion will be plowed as a field” refers to the Assyrian threat when 
Sennacherib’s army destroyed Lachish and encamped at Jerusalem. See II Kgs. 18-20. In re- 
ferring to Micah’s statement in Mic. 1:5-9 Wolfe says that Micah “proclaimed that Judah 
would be annihilated, but this did not come true.” (Rolland E. Wolfe, The Interpreter’s Bi- 
ble”: The Book of Micah, Vol. 6. New York: Abingdon Press, 1956, p. 898.) We should no- 
tice that the social, moral-ethical, and general religious circumstances described in the book 
point to a time such as that of Ahaz rather than the time of Hezekiah. 

The Message of the Book 

We can’t make a real comparison between Micah and the Hosea/Amos period since Amos 
and Hosea were in Israel, and were somewhat earlier than Micah. As we read the book how- 
ever, we can get a feel for the religious, moral, and ethical conditions and problems of Judah 
during Micah’s time. As previously mentioned, he was partially contemporary with Isaiah, but 
the messages and work of the two prophets is generally quite different. Isaiah is interested in 
the politics and international aspects of the kingdom of Judah whereas Micah devotes his en- 
ergy to the people of lesser public stature. We do not see Micah as an advisor to the king or 
the court, but he tackles the sins of personal and social immorality and one’s religious duty. 

Jack Lewis gives four divisions of Micah’s description of evil doers. First, there are the land- 
grabbers who lie awake at night thinking up schemes for defrauding their fellow countrymen 
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of their land and houses, and their inheritance and driving women and children from their 
homes, 2:1-11. Second there were the leaders and rulers of the land who disregarded justice 
and loved evil rather than good. They were like butchers who “eat my people’s flesh and strip 
off their skin and break their bones in pieces who chop them up like meat for the pan like 
flesh for the pot,” 3:3. Third, there were the false prophets who preached only what the peo- 
ple wanted to hear. They declare peace if they are paid to do so, but they refuse to declare 
truth, 3:5-7. Fourth, there were the priests who taught for hire. Much like the hired prophets 
they said, “Isn’t the Lord among us? No disaster will come to us,” 3:11-12. (Jack Lewis, The 
Minor Prophets. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1966, pp. 34-35.) These four categories 
do not constitute all of the sins against which Micah speaks, but they are characteristic. 

Many of the sins which were attacked by Amos and Hosea are also attacked by Micah. Ar- 
chaeologists have discovered numerous small shrine images of goddesses, dating from 2000 
to 700 B.C. Although Judah is Micah’s prime target, he also describes the sins of Samaria. 
We have many of the same problems as those which occur in Amos-Hosea. Justice in the 
courts gravitated to the wealthy who could afford the best courtroom defense while the poorer 
classes were denied such access. Corrupt priests, prophets, and other leaders contributed to 
these conditions. Property rights were denied those who could not afford protection, land was 
taken by fraud and property ownership was moving inordinately to the wealthy and away 
from the poor. Although Amos and Hosea described the deplorable oppression of the poor, 
Micah goes beyond them by saying that the poor were being eaten, skinned, and broken in 
pieces. See 3:1-3. No doubt this is a metaphor, but a very vivid expression of the oppression 
being experienced. Micah calls on his people to “do justly, to love kindness, and walk hum- 
bly with God.” The denunciation of idols penneates almost all of the prophetic works of the 
Old Testament. Micah also makes similar attacks. 

Perhaps the most memorable portion of Micah is the dramatic courtroom scene where God 
calls Israel to testify against him in the presence of “the hills and the everlasting foundations 
of the earth.” See Mic. 6:1-8. Here we see the complete lack of spiritual understanding of the 
people, and the simplicity of God’s requirement. He vividly provides us with the undeniable 
truth that worship and morality cannot be divorced from each other. 
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Micah 

Outline 


The Superscription and introduction. 1:1-2 

I . Judgment against Israel and Judah. 1 : 3 — 3 : 1 2 

A. Micah predicts their destruction. 1:3-7 

B . Lamentation over the destruction. 1:8-16 

C. Corruption in society. 2:1-11 

D. The Lord offers hope. 2:12-13 

E. The leaders and prophets are condemned. 3:1-7 

F. Micah’s claim for himself, and the fate of Jerusalem. 3:8-12 

II. The Messianic hope for Israel and Judah. 4: 1 — 5 : 1 5 

A. The establishment of God’s house in the latter days. 4:1-8 

B. A prediction of exile, distress, and restoration. 4:9 — 5:1 

C. The promised Messiah. 5:2-15 

III. God’s controversy with Israel and his way of salvation. 6: 1 — 6:19 

A. The case against Israel. 6:1-5 

B. Israel’s confusion and confession. 6:6-7 

C. The Lord’s verdict and answer. 6:8 

D. The Lord’s warning to Israel. 6:9-16 

IV. Israel’s penitential prayer and God’s promise. 7: 1-20 

A. God’s people confess their guilt. 7:1-7 

B. Their assurance of hope. 7:8-13 

C. Praise to God and appeal for his guidance. 7: 14-20 
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Chapter XIV 
Micah 

Analysis and Notes 


Superscription and Introduction. 1:1-2 

Micah simply introduces himself and gives his location. He doesn’t say anything about his 
father as was the case in many of the prophets, but only tells of his city, Moresheth. (See the 
Introduction for further information on the prophet, his city, and the time he lived.) His min- 
istry covered portions of the reign of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah, approxi- 
mately sixty-three years. This would place Micah’s work in the period from about 750-687 
B.C., but as we have stated in the introduction, there are difficulties in the chronology and 
calculating the length of a king’s regency. Generally, any part of year of the reign of a king as 
called a “year,” although it could have been only a small portion of it. The time of the begin- 
ning of a new king’s regency would be counted as a year when he could have actually come 
to the throne a very short time before the end of the calendar year. In addition, at times, there 
were overlapping periods or co-regencies, the time of which would have been ascribed to both 
kings. We don’t kn ow exactly how long during that period from the beginning of the reign of 
Jotham until end of the reign of Hezekiah that Micah prophesied. His message was directed 
to Samaria and Jerusalem. As in many other instances, these cities represented the nation of 
which they were capitals, much as is done today. There is no indication in the book that Mi- 
cah was actually in Samaria although some of his warnings were directed to Israel or Samaria. 
A few scholars believe that these words - Samaria and Jerusalem - were added by a later re- 
dactor, but there is no actual evidence to support this conclusion. 

Micah says the “word of the Lord came” to him. The word translated “came” is a fonn of the 
verb “to be,” or “to come into existence” and it carries the idea that the message was from an 
external source rather than words originating with the prophet. The LXX has the word 
syevEto ( egeneto ) which is the 2 nd aorist indicative of yivopai ( ginomai ), the Greek word 
for “to be,” “to create,” or “to be begotten.” Therefore Micah says that the words of his 
prophesy “happen” to him or “came into existence” to him. By using the words “he saw” the 
prophet affirms that he had the power to see where others could not see, although visions are 
not a major part of this book. 

Verse 2 introduces his prophesies, and he calls the whole world to listen. This is a poetic de- 
vise which emphasizes what the prophet believes is the importance of his proclamation. He 
begins by speaking of a courtroom setup where God will testily against the people. God will 
speak from his holy mountain. In the LXX the verb translated “hear” is 
aKO'uaaTE ( akousate ) which is the aorist imperative indicating that this is a command or 
summons and is not to be taken lightly. 

Micah says that God has the right to speak to the world in this way because he is “the Sover- 
eign Lord.” Basically God considers the behavior of the people to be a violation of the cove- 
nant, and now they are going to have to answer for it in a court of law. Later in chapter 6 he 
will paint a similar picture, but in more detail. The Lord is speaking from his holy temple in 
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heaven. Some scholars believe that there is an underlying message here to all nations of the 
earth, not just Israel and Judah. The message is, “If God does not spare his own people in 
their sinful behavior, what makes the other nations think that he will spare them?” All of the- 
se ideas in the salutation and introduction make a strong beginning for the book. 

I. Judgment against Israel and Judah. 1:3 — 3:12. 

God is going to call on his people to give an account for their ungodly behavior before a 
“court of law.” God himself will come down from his holy place in heaven to walk the paths 
of earth to confront mankind with their violations of the covenant. In his power he will tread 
over the high places of the earth. These are not just the mountain tops as metaphors and sym- 
bols of God’s power over his creation, but the locations of the pagan shrines referred to over 
and over in the Old Testament as “high places.” 

Micah predicts their destruction. 1:3-7 

The mission of the Lord is to bring judgment against Jerusalem and Samaria because of their 
ungodliness. This opening pericope appears to have been written prior to the reforms of Hez- 
ekiah, perhaps during the latter part of the reign of Ahaz when Judah was under an evil king. 
The power and majesty of God are described in the figures saying that the mountains melt be- 
fore him, and the valleys split apart like wax before a fire. The reason for this visit is the sins 
of Samaria and those of Jerusalem. “I will make Samaria a heap of rubble.” It will be so com- 
pletely destroyed that it will be as an open field fit for planting a vineyard instead of a forti- 
fied city of security, 1:6. The fact that this is in the future tense indicates that Micah did this 
work prior to the fall of Samaria in 722 B.C. The answer to the question about Samaria (vs. 
5) is given in verse 7; it is her idols which will be broken in pieces and her temple gifts will be 
burned. Her profits from the sacred prostitution practiced among the pagan nations will also 
be destroyed. Among the Baal worshippers, and paganism in general, prosperity was consid- 
ered a sign of the approval of the gods. 

There are some interesting historical details concerning Samaria becoming a pile of rubble. 
First, this is easily seen as a poetic expression describing the coming siege of the city by the 
Assyrians. However, the siege which lasted from 725 until 722 B.C. did not result in the de- 
struction of the city. Sargon II took pride in the fact that the city was restored to even greater 
beauty than prior to his siege. The city under Alexander the Great became Greek, and was 
filled with pagan shrines. It was not until John Hyrcanus, during the Maccabean period that 
Samaria was destroyed. Hyrcanus was in the Maccabean line of the Hasmonean family, and 
was High Priest and ruler of Judea (134-104 B.C.). This destruction of Samaria came in about 
109 B.C., but it was soon rebuilt, and was continually reinhabited. 

Lamentation over the destruction. 1:8-16 

In this pericope Micah expresses and carries out his lamentation over the people’s disobedi- 
ence and apostasy from the Lord. The apostasy has gone into Judah as well. Micah’s laments 
center around Jerusalem and eleven cities of the Shephelah, one of which was Micah’s own 
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hometown of Moresheth. The Shephelah is a land area of low hills in western Palestine sepa- 
rating the coastal plains from the central mountain ridge to the east. 

This whole picture becomes symbolic of God’s sorrow over both Israel and Judah. The 
prophet visually and audibly symbolizes this by going naked and barefoot, howling like a 
jackal, and moaning like an owl. The Land, he said, would be invaded by a foreign pagan 
power, no doubt referring to Assyria. Instead of his mourning being a private affair it would 
be shockingly public. All of this was because of the sins of the people. Probably the prophet 
was not nude as we usually think of being naked, but stripped of his ordinary clothing, and 
wearing only a loin cloth around his waist. The Old Testament prophets frequently visualized 
their messages of doom as Micah did in this instance. In the New Testament, the prophet 
Agabus symbolized Paul’s upcoming arrest in Jerusalem by taking the apostle’s belt, binding 
his own hands and feet, and delivering his message. Acts. 21:10-12. 

There is no way of knowing just when Micah delivered this part of his message, but since the 
incursion of which he speaks included Judah, the prophet is probably referring to the invasion 
by Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) found in II Kgs. 18:13-16. This took place in 701 B.C. In- 
scriptions on the Taylor Prism give Sennacherib’s own account of those events. It is here that 
he says he had Hezekiah confined like “a bird in a cage.” 

In verse 10 Micah recalls the lament of David at the death of Saul and Jonathan; “Tell it not 
in Gath,” II Sam. 1:20. Micah’s lament over Judah was like one’s lament over the death of a 
loved one. In the Hebrew language there may be a play on words in verses 10-16 since some 
of the comments Micah makes fit well with the meaning of some of these cities. To illustrate 
this some of the English translations give footnotes speaking of the meanings of the names of 
various cities. Some examples are: 1:10, “tell it not in Gath.” Gath sounds like the Hebrew 
word “to tell.” The name of the city of Beth Ophrah means “house of dust,” and its inhabitants 
are told that they will “roll in dust.” Verse 13 speaks of Lachish, which in Hebrew sounds like 
the word for “team.” Those inhabitants are told to “harness the team to the chariot.” Micah 
then says that the sins of Israel have now been found in Mount Zion, Jerusalem. In verse 15 
the prophet speaks of Mareshah. The word Mareshah sounds like the Hebrew word meaning 
“conqueror.” At the end of this oracle the prophet tells them to display their own mourning 
by shaving their heads, making themselves bald. Although the Law of Moses forbade this 
(Lev. 21:5, Deut. 14: 1), it was frequently practiced among ancient people. The prophets men- 
tioned it in some of their writings. See Is. 3:24, 15:2, Jer. 7:29, and Amos 8:10. 

Corruption in society. 2:1-11 

The first five verses of this section are sometimes referred to as a “woe oracle,” a fairly 
common literary form in prophetic literature. See Is. 5:8, 11, 18, 20, Jer. 22:13, Ezek. 13:18, 
Amos 5:18. Although verses 6-11 continue some of the same types of material as vss. 1-5, the 
basic thought of this section ends with verse 5. There is a contrast between the evil plans of 
some in Israel’s society, particularly business men, and the detennination of the Lord to pun- 
ish the evil doers. These people lie awake at night, so to speak, planning evil against the less 
fortunate or the underprivileged. 
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The sin of greed (covetousness) is pinpointed. When opportunity (morning) comes, they ex- 
ercise their power to do as they please with the less fortunate by seizing their land and houses, 
and defrauding owners. Perhaps they control the judges, the money lenders, the government 
officials, etc. They are people of influence and power. The evil deeds of these men are 
planned and deliberate. This is not something they wandered into not knowing that they were 
doing wrong. 

In verse 3 the prophet tells us that the Lord is aware of their plans, and he will not stand idly 
by while they abuse the underprivileged. He warns them that he will punish them for their evil 
deeds, and his punishment would be disastrous. They would not be able to deliver themselves 
from it. God is a just God who will not allow evil to go unchecked or unpunished. Instead of 
the wealthy walking proudly over the backs of the poor, there will come a time of calamity 
from which they will not be able to save themselves. One of the great lessons of this type of 
dialogue is that the prophet strongly affirms that we live in a moral universe. That is, we can 
expect dire consequences when we ignore basic morality, abuse the helpless, or pay no atten- 
tion God. These consequences can be thought of as coming from God, as Micah describes, or 
one can view them as simply the natural consequences of certain immoral actions. Since God 
is Creator and sustainer of the universe and its immutable laws, we can say that such punish- 
ment comes from God. 

Verse 4 states that when the calamity comes men will ridicule it. Commentators differ con- 
cerning just who are the “spokesmen” who bring this ridicule. A number of possibilities pre- 
sent themselves, any one of which makes good sense. Harold Shank believes these are some 
of the clique of the oppressors who are now describing what will happen to men within their 
own group. That is, those who had oppressed the poor and confiscated their lands will now 
become the victims instead of the victors. (Harold Shank, The College Press NIV Commen- 
tary: Minor Prophets, Vol. 1, p. 395.) Rolland Wolfe agrees, adding that “They had gleeful- 
ly brought ruin on others Micah shows how they themselves would soon be subjected to the 
same fate, and it would be anything but pleasant. Those who had once despoiled Palestine to 
their own selfish advantage would soon mourn because they would be utterly ruined.” (Rol- 
land E. Wolfe, The Book of Micah in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6, p. 912). Homer Hailey 
believes that those who are ridiculing the oppressors are the Assyrians who come to bring 
judgment and disaster to Israel. This disaster in turn will bring the lamentation from the op- 
pressors, “We are ruined.” (Homer Hailey, A Commentary on the Minor Prophets, p. 198.) 
Another possibility is that the speakers are those who have been abused, who now taunt their 
oppressors when disaster comes. The latter part of the verse seems to favor the identity being 
some of the oppressors themselves as they now mourn the loss of their ill-gotten land. The 
result of the disastrous judgment is that the land is given to traitors and the possession of 
God’s people is divided up. Each of these interpretations requires some alteration of the 
punctuation, but since the original language did not have punctuation, this does no violence to 
the text itself. 

The message here and in other prophetic literature is very strong. Nations cannot ignore mo- 
rality, fair treatment, and ethical living without answering to their Creator. In ancient times, 
much of a man’s wealth was made up of his land and his animals. To seize such from those 
who were unable to protect themselves was viewed as a great abuse of one’s fellows. The 
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acquisition of Naboth’s vineyard by Ahab and Jezebel was an obvious abuse of power and the 
wealthy of Micah’s day were guilty of the same types of violations. 

The pericope, 2:6-11, deals with the people’s desire to shut up the true prophets of God be- 
cause they brought bad news. Micah pictured the false prophets saying to the true prophets, 
“Do not prophesy about these things; disgrace will not overtake us.” (Mic. 2:6). Commenta- 
tors differ in reference to identifying the opponents of Micah in this dialogue. It might be the 
false prophets themselves, or it may the land-grabbers who are speaking. Either way, the 
sense of the passage is the same. It fits the context best if we assume that Micah’s addressees 
were the land-grabbers who had abused the less fortunate and had taken their land. These 
land-grabbers are telling the prophet(s) of God to stop preaching because they don’t like the 
message of doom and condemnation. Seldom do the guilty ones allow their guilt to be pro- 
claimed by the prophets of God. Their arguments and objections are always simple. “Calami- 
ty will not overtake us, so stop trying to discredit and condemn us.” They ask the rhetorical 
questions, “Is the Spirit of the Lord angry? Does he do such things?” Their theology is de- 
fective. Their view of God is warped. He is not a God who overlooks such gross violations 
of the covenant. His love does not diminish his justice. A similar statement is found in II Pet. 
3:3-7 where the writer reminds us that scoffers will denounce those who proclaim Christ’s 
second coming and the destruction of the world because they “deliberately forget” God’s 
warnings. An unbalanced view of the goodness and severity of God generally leads to these 
types of conclusions. 

In verse 7b Micah begins speaking for God who asks, “Do not my words do good to him 
whose ways are upright?” The word of God is good news to those whose lives reflect devo- 
tion to God, but it is a message of doom to those who refuse this devotion. This attitude is 
characteristic of those who take God’s blessings for granted. Harold Shank quotes James L. 
Mays who referred to this as “a theology of themselves.” (Harold Shank, The College Press 
NIV Commentary: Minor Prophets, Vol. 1, pp. 397-398.) 

Verse 8 describes these land-grabbers as those who have risen up as enemies of God. Once 
again Micah uses contrast. Those who were fonnerly designated “my people” have so pollut- 
ed the relationship that they are now God’s enemies. They were as arrogant as men returning 
from a victorious battle who collected spoil from whomsoever they chose. They abused the 
women and drove them out of their homes. They deprived children of the blessings of God. 
The NIV speaks of the “rich robes” of these victims, implying wealth. Almost all versions 
translate this simply as “robes” rather than “rich robes.” The message is that the wealthy op- 
pressors had no regard for the needy. They took clothing off of the backs of the needy, leav- 
ing only their undergannents, and drove them from their pleasant homes. But a day of reck- 
oning will come. 

Their actions had created homeless women and children, but the time was coming when these 
land-grabbers would have it said to them, “Get up, go away! For this is not your resting 
place, because it is defiled. It is ruined beyond all remedy.” Mic. 2:10. It is interesting that 
Micah uses the phrase “resting place.” The term “rest” had a special meaning for Israel. 
When they came into the Land of Canaan it was Israel’s “resting place.” The Sabbath was a 
day of rest or year of rest. See Ex. 33:12-16, Deut. 12:10, Josh. 12:8-14, Ps. 95:7-1 1. 
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Verse 11 concludes this pericope in a similar way as it began; the land-grabbers wanted no 
preaching except that which tickled their ears. Some preached a God of prosperity, success, 
and wealth; a God of wine and song. The hearers would hire those preachers quickly, but 
such preachers were not presenting the true picture. Unfortunately, the true picture is not 
what these evil people were interested in. Once again, the guilty ones did not want to hear 
about their own actions which brought their guilt. See also II Tim. 4:1-5. 

The Lord offers hope. 2:12-13 

There are at least five different interpretations of this short pericope. They are: 

A. Micah is speaking of God as the eternal optimist. God foresees the day when the peo- 
ple of Israel will again be the people who honor him. This is his desire for Israel as he 
gathers his people back into his pen (sheep fold), but it assumes that Israel and Judah 
will once again become obedient as the prophet is urging them. 

B. This is a prediction of the Messianic Age, but does not involve a millennial earthly 
reign expressed in “D” below. The “gathering together of Israel” is symbolic of God’s 
new Israel, the church, and it depicts Christ’s spiritual rulership of his kingdom. 

C. Micah is recording the words of a false prophet who tried to give Israel “hope” even in 
the midst of their evil lives. These false prophets were attempting to keep their jobs 
by prophesying what the people wanted to hear. 

D. This is a prophecy of the millennial reign of Christ on earth. He will gather the “lost 
tribes” of Israel together along with Judah and faithful Christians to become one flock. 
Israel will be restored to the land of Canaan for a thousand year reign with the Messi- 
ah. 

E. The optimism of these verses means that they were added by an unknown post-exilic 
individual, and are not the words of Micah. This reveals the presupposition of critics 
who do not accept the possibility of predictive prophesy. We must remember that it is 
characteristic of the prophets to insert passages of hope and reunion as they also pro- 
claim God’s declaration of punishment for the ungodly. 

Interpretations “A” and perhaps “B” together seem to be the best explanation, taking into ac- 
count all of the factors of the passage. The gathering together of the remnant is spoken of in 
the New Testament as the gift of salvation to those Jews who accept Christ as the Messiah and 
accept his terms of salvation. The people of Micah’s day probably simply saw this as a time 
when there would be a reuniting of their nation at some day in the future. However there is 
nothing in the history or text which gives us reason to believe that Micah’s original audience 
would have seen this as a Messianic prophecy. 

Interpretation “C” has little credibility to it since Micah gives no rebuttal of those false claims 
as he had done earlier (2:6-1 1). 

Interpretation “D” goes against so much that is taught in the New Testament concerning the 
reign of Christ as king and the spiritual nature of his kingdom. 
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Interpretation “E” is simply an effort to avoid the reality of predictive prophecy. Hebrew lan- 
guage scholars tell us that the syntax and style of 2:12-13 is compatible with Micah’s syntax 
and style in the rest of the book. 

In 2:12-13 Micah is presenting a message of hope to the people. This is in the best tradition 
of the prophetic literature and of Israel’s history as early as the events of the exodus. Her his- 
tory, especially during the period of the judges is a scenario of apostasy, judgment and pun- 
ishment from God, a cry of repentance, and the deliverance from their enemies. In addition, 
the Psalms are filled with such petitions for deliverance. There is a poetic parallelism used in 
2:12 to introduce the theme. In some versions the expression “as the sheep of Bozrah” is 
used. Bozrah was the name of two different cities. One was a city in Sidon, and the other 
was an important city in Edom which was noted for its large flocks of sheep. Therefore the 
name of the city became a sort of proverbial saying indicating an abundance of sheep. This is 
probably what Micah had in mind, and most English versions except the KJV and the ASV do 
not translate the literal statement but replace it with “like sheep in a pen.” 

Verse 13 speaks of “the breaker” or “one who breaks open the way.” This may rightfully re- 
fer to one who will lead Israel out of captivity, or return from exile, or the Messiah who 
breaks down every wall and opens the gates. Whoever this might refer to, it is certain that he 
is a leading figure for the deliverance of Israel and Judah. In the immediate context and expe- 
rience of the Israelites, they probably thought of this in terms of a person such as Zerubbabel, 
Nehemiah, or Ezra. The “breaker” is also referred to as the king who will pass through before 
them as their Lord. Whatever Messianic expectations this passage might have, to the people 
who first received it, it was undoubtedly seen as a promise from God that he would not aban- 
don those who were penitent and faithful in Israel, but would lead them victoriously. This 
was their promised hope in the midst of a prophecy of judgment. Perhaps this is what Paul 
had in mind when he wrote Romans. 1 1 :25-27. 

The leaders and the prophets are condemned. 3:1-7 

The various symbols and figures in this passage are closely woven together. Both the politi- 
cal and religious leaders are condemned, with much of the oracle being dramatic symbolism. 
The leaders love evil and hate good. They are characterized as vicious cannibals, skinning the 
very people they are to protect, eating their flesh and breaking their bones. They are so far out 
of touch with God that they are amazed when he does not listen to their prayers for help. 
They are brought face to face with the fact that prayer (and all worship) is not a substitute for 
godly living. Once again Micah attacks the prophets. The people feed (pay) the prophets 
who proclaim “peace,” and they prepare to fight against the one who refuses to prophesy 
(preach) as they desire. In a series of poetic symbols Micah paints a sad picture of the dark- 
ness of life without revelation from God. Micah sees himself in contrast to this. 

In verse 1 he addresses his oracle to the leaders and rulers of the people. This appears to in- 
clude civil judges, political rulers, and false prophets. In ancient times justice was meted out 
at the city gates, and this may be the scene Micah is describing. These were the men among 
the people who should have known and practiced justice without prejudice. In earlier days 
these were called the elders of the people, and they sat at the city gates and gave the corn- 
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plainants their wisest judgment. As the kingdom grew this seems to have been transferred to 
a more formal judicial hearing. In the ninth century B.C., Jehoshaphat, king of Judah (873- 
849 B.C.), assisted Ahab in his battle against the Syrians at Ramoth Gilead. Afterward the 
prophet Jehu the son of Hanani met him and rebuked him for helping those who hate the 
Lord. Jehoshaphat then went through the hill country of Ephraim turning the people back to 
the Lord. At that time he appointed judges for the people, warning them that they were to 
take their work very seriously because they were not judging for man but for the Lord. II 
Chron. 19:1-11. This system became corrupt, and Micah as well as other prophets spoke 
against the unrighteous judges who hate good and love evil. Pairing the words evil/good was 
important in the work of the eighth century prophets. Micah calls attention to how corrupt 
these judges had become. Power lead to corruption. Unlimited power leads to unlimited cor- 
ruption. 

In verses 2-3 Micah speaks of these rulers and judges as those who tear the skin off of the 
people and the flesh from their bones. This is one of the most gruesome descriptions we have 
of the evil of the people. They are like a bunch of animals devouring their prey. However, 
Micah tells them that the time is coming when they will have to reap what they have sown. 
They have destroyed others without mercy, and soon they themselves would be destroyed 
without mercy. 

Verse 4 speaks of these people crying to the Lord but he will not hear them. Micah vividly 
describes the evil of “emergency prayer” that is, those who pray to God out of a sense of im- 
mediate dire need, but pay no attention to a godly life otherwise. The reason their cries go 
unanswered is “because of the evil they have done.” They had to learn the bitter lesson that 
religion without godliness is powerless and hypocritical. They are reminded that the prayers 
of the pseudo religious avail nothing. One of the practical problems of such people is that they 
usually consider themselves devout, and sometimes it takes the plowshare of tragedy to break 
up the wayside soil of a hardened heart. 

In verse 5 Micah turns to the prophets. They were “professional prophets (preachers).” That 
is, they had no sense of a personal calling to do God’s work. They had a profession, a job, an 
occupation which may have become quite lucrative. As long as they satisfied the people with 
their messages they were paid well. This kind of prophet (preacher) can’t afford to deliver 
God’s unvarnished truth because it might interrupt his income. So the prophet (preacher) con- 
tinues to preach “peace” because this is what the people want to hear. 

There are interesting variations in the use of the expression that “they bite with their teeth.” 
Two interpretations of this phrase are generally given. First, the idea is that as long as these 
prophets have something to eat (something to bite into) they preach “peace,” but if they 
preach anything else their parishioners turn against them as if at war. Second, some commen- 
tators such as W. J. Deane state that this Hebrew word is never used simply to describe eating, 
but is more like the bite of a serpent, or a bite which is done in violence or one which brings 
hann (Gen. 49:17, Num. 21:8-9). This phrase then would mean that the false prophets are 
like serpents whose bite can be deadly. (W.J. Deane, The Pulpit Commentary: Book of Mi- 
cah, Vol. 14, pp. 36-37.) 
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Verse 6 states that this kind of behavior of the prophets results in God withdrawing any reve- 
lation through them. To whom does Micah address this statement? Is it going to the rulers, or 
to the false prophets, or to the people in general? There is no way to decide this although 
some commentators speculate about an answer. The sense of the passage is not changed re- 
gardless of whom the addressees might be. They do not speak for God, and God is withhold- 
ing his word from Israel. There will be a “night” of no visions, and “darkness” without any 
divination. That is to say that when the darkness comes and your need for light is the greatest, 
there will be none. The word translated “divination” is a word which is used of magic and 
soothsaying. It is never used to refer to divine revelation from God. The sun will set on reve- 
lations from God, and the people will be without true guidance. 

Verse 7 states that “The seers will be ashamed and the diviners disgraced.” Earlier in Israel’s 
history prophets were called “seers” (I Sam. 9:9) implying that they were able to see the vi- 
sions from God. Micah says that this is going to change. There will soon be a time when they 
will cover their faces (lips) because they will have no answer from God. This expression may 
have its origin in Lev. 13:45 where the lepers were to cover the lower part of their face and 
cry, “Unclean, unclean” if approached by another person. 

Almost always the true prophets of God had their counterparts in the prophets of Baal or false 
prophets pretending to be spokesmen for God. Those prophets were constantly proclaiming 
peace when there was no peace as in Jer. 6:14. Some commentators refer to them as “peace 
prophets.” They were overly optimistic, seeking to please the people. Many of these appar- 
ently believed in the Lord, and thought themselves to be his spokesmen. Their theology said, 
“We are the people of God. We are his chosen ones. He loves us above all other nations. He 
will not let destruction come upon us. His covenant with us is an everlasting covenant. No 
nation can defeat us. We are secure in the mountain of Samaria.” In all of this they had over- 
looked the conditions of the covenant, i.e. godly living, honor, integrity, moral excellence, 
and the ethical treatment of others. 

Micah’s claim for himself, and the fate of Jerusalem. 3:8-12 

In 3:8 Micah draws a contrast between the prophets just described and himself. He says, “As 
for me, I am filled with power, with the Spirit of the Lord, and with justice and might, to de- 
clare to Jacob his transgression, to Israel his sin.” He continues his description of the rulers 
who shed blood and distort what is right, judges who take bribes, and prophets who work only 
for money. Amid all of this evil and hypocrisy they ask, “Is not the Lord among us? No dis- 
aster will come upon us.” Mic. 3:11. Micah’s pronouncement of disaster is, “Therefore be- 
cause of you, Zion will be plowed like a field, Jerusalem will become a heap of rubble, the 
temple hill a mound overgrown with thickets.” Mic. 3:12. 

Verse 8 is Micah’s strong affirmation of his own authority to speak for the Lord. He contrasts 
the truth of his own statements of warning with the pleasantries of the false prophets. The 
“peace prophets” have been preaching peace, personal gain, and security while Micah has 
been speaking by the Spirit of God and warning them of God’s punishment to come. His 
power came, not from peer approval or from the gifts from men, but from the Spirit of the 
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Lord. He spoke of justice and declared to Israel its sins and transgressions. He knew that on- 
ly a society which is good could be a society which was secure. 

Verses 9-12 must have come as a bombshell to the people of Jerusalem. This was the city 
which boasted of Solomon’s temple. It was the city where God’s name dwelt among the peo- 
ple. It was the city of David and Solomon. It was the city which demonstrated the nation’s 
elegance. But Micah spoke boldly of its coming destruction. He reminds them that they had 
built Zion with bloodshed. Her rulers had taken bribes, they have forgotten about equity, and 
had paid off the prophets who gladly cooperated in their political, social, and religious corrup- 
tion. Those who should have preserved law and order were the ones who were destroying the 
nation. They were extortionists instead of the guardians of justice. 

As is so frequently the case, they refused to see that their conduct had alienated them from 
God. Instead, they were “very religious” saying, “Is not the Lord among us? No disaster will 
come upon us.” (Mic. 3:11.) Micah says, “Therefore because of you” horrible things will 
come to the Holy City. This did not take place immediately, but time doesn’t mean to God 
what it seems to mean to us. There were some reformer kings who followed, but the cancer 
was too deep and the malignancy was too widespread. The jewel of Jerusalem - Solomon’s 
temple - would be destroyed and its foundations plowed up as one would plow a field, Mic. 
3:12. “Impossible! !” they would think. “It will never happen. Jerusalem is too secure. It is 
God’s house. Nothing can ever destroy it. God is with us.” In 586 B.C. the disaster came. 
Micah’s predictions were correct. The impossible had come to pass. 

II. The Messianic hope for Israel and Judah. 4:1 — 5:15 

Critics have given as great deal of time to the material in chapters 4 and 5. Some scholars 
such as Wolfe see these chapters as insertions by an unidentified post-exilic writer who also 
inserted similar materials into the early portions of Isaiah. It will be immediately noticed that 
Mic. 4:1-4 is almost identical to Is. 2:2-4, causing scholars, both conservative and liberal to 
try to detennine which of the prophets copied these words from the other. Isaiah 2 does not 
have the statement concerning the tranquility of sitting under one’s vine or fig tree. The 
thought of one Biblical writer copying from another is threatening to some conservatives, but 
it need not be. We have a similar set of circumstances in the first three Gospels. In Lk. 1:1-4 
Luke says that he investigated eyewitness sources and received information from them in or- 
der to compile his Gospel. Paul claimed to have copied a few lines from pagan poets in Acts 
17:28 and Tit. 1:12. This does not contradict any sound doctrine of inspiration or the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit in revealing God’s word. It seems likely that Micah copied from Isaiah ra- 
ther than the other way around. Liberal critics say that the “last days” or “latter days” is refer- 
ring to the Jews’ return from Babylonian Exile, while conservatives generally apply these 
verses to the Messianic Age which was to come. 

A word needs to be said about the Jewish view of Old Testament passages which we think of 
as Messianic prophecies. It is very doubtful that the addressees to whom Micah originally 
presented his message would have been thinking of the spiritual nature of the Messianic Age 
and the Messianic kingdom. Almost for sure they would not have thought in spiritual terms 
when considering the Messianic kingdom, and they probably did not think of a Messianic Age 
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at all when reading or hearing this message. But this is frequently the case with Old Testa- 
ment prophecies involving the time of the Messiah. What Jew would have thought that Is. 
40:1-5 would have a spiritual fulfillment in John the Baptist, or that the Elijah of Mai. 4:5 
would actually be fulfilled in John the Baptist. Jews living before Christ never thought that 
the description of the Suffering Servant of Is. 53 would actually apply to their Messiah. A 
dying Messiah was no part of their thinking or their literature, either Biblical and non- 
Biblical. 

The establishment of God’s house in the latter days, 4:1-8 

Following the prediction of Jerusalem’s total destruction Micah gives hope to the people by 
saying that in the latter days there will be a great restoration in which not only the Israelites 
would take part, but “all nations” would participate. In the LXX we have the Greek phrase 
etc EOXocTtov r| (lepoov (ep eschaton hemeron ) translated, “at the last days” or “at the end 
of days.” When viewed from a New Testament perspective, the expression “last days” in the 
Old Testament frequently refers to the Messianic Age. This appears to be the ultimate mean- 
ing this pericope. In the Old Testament history of Israel we do not have a fulfillment of this 
prophecy. In light of New Testament infonnation, this prediction is a spiritual restoration, not 
a national or political one. The phrase, “The mountain of the Lord’s house will be exalted 
above the hills” carries the idea that ultimately there will be the exaltation of God’s dwelling 
place among men, and all nations, not just Israel and Judah, would be admitted (“shall flow to 
it”). In the New Testament this turns out to be the church, although the New Testament writ- 
ers do not use this prophecy as a reference to the church. 

Micah predicts that this will be a joyful restoration, and many people would come to it with 
enthusiasm. The law would go forth from Mt. Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 
lem. This is a poetic parallelism describing the fact that from Jerusalem the word of God 
would first be delivered. No doubt when Micah’s first audience read (or heard) him speaking 
of “the law” going forth from Jerusalem they would have thought of the Law of Moses. We 
must not overlook the fact that there is a strong sense of universality in Micah’s statement, but 
there is no reason to believe that the Israelites of Micah’s day would have understood this in 
the sense in which the New Testament speaks of the universality of the gospel. The exclusiv- 
ism of the Israelites of Micah’s day and also of Jesus’ day certainly did not allow for this. 

The Lord will intervene in the disputes of the nations according to Micah’s prediction. Peace 
will rule, and the instruments of war will be changed into instruments of peace. For Israel, the 
plowshares and pruning hooks along with sitting under one’s vine or fig tree describes peace, 
tranquility, and security. The people in Micah’s prediction will listen to the proclamation of 
God’s word and walk in his ways. The contrast is vivid as Micah compares the destruction of 
Israel and Judah with the hope of restoration. Instead of corruption there is justice. Instead of 
war there is peace and prosperity. Instead of a drought of God’s word people will listen and 
obey. 

As stated before, we may view this as a prophecy of the Messianic Age, but it cannot be un- 
derstood as such simply in the light of the Old Testament. The spiritual nature of the King- 
dom of God described in the New Testament gives meaning to the symbolic description in 
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Micah and elsewhere. Peace and tranquility are symbolized by contrasts as Micah described 
the age of the Messiah. But we must remember that this is the ideal which the prophet de- 
scribes. God’s original design for Israel in the Promised Land was always one of peace and 
tranquility, but sin still had its power to separate man from God. God’s deepest desires for 
mankind have a history of being thwarted by man’s rebellion against him. These promises 
must always be seen, not as absolutes, but as parts of God’s perfect plan. Man’s disobedience 
is always a component part of the equation. Jesus made the spiritual nature of his kingdom 
very clear when he said, “The kingdom of God is within you,” Lk. 17:21, and “My kingdom 
is not of this world,” Jn. 18:36. Yet, even the apostles did not completely understand its spir- 
itual character. See Matt. 20:21 and Acts 1:6. 

During this Messianic Age described by the prophet, he says that “All the nations may walk in 
the name of their gods; we will walk in the name of the Lord our God forever and ever.” Mic. 
4:5. So he is not describing an Age of perfect harmony and perfect obedience even though 
God’s plan and desire is that all men live faithfully under his covenant. He fully recognizes 
that some will not follow his words. 

Verse 6 begins, “In that day,” referring to “the latter days” or “last days” of 4:1. Once again 
we observe that Micah’ s original audience probably did not relate this to the Messianic Age, 
but we see this as its ultimate fulfillment from a New Testament viewpoint as discussed 
above. He refers to the lame who will be gathered as a remnant. Throughout this pericope 
Micah used the shepherd-flock imagery, and his reference to the lame may be descriptive of 
an injured sheep or lamb out of the flock. This brings up a question concerning the identity of 
the lame as visualized by Micah’ s original readers. There are four popular interpretations of 
this. 

First, some commentators believe this refers to those who have been injured (a) by their 
wealthy abusers and land-grabbers as discussed in chapter 2 or (b) by their captors, referring 
to some who were taken by Shalmaneser V and Sargon II in 722 B.C., and the beginning of 
the Assyrian Captivity when Samaria fell. 

Second, other commentators believe that this oracle was given after 722 B.C. and that the 
prophet is speaking of those who were injured and broken when Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) 
attacked the cities and towns in the southern part of Judah in 701 B.C. This is when he threat- 
ened Hezekiah and the city of Jerusalem. See II Kgs. 18:17 — 19:37. 

Third, some believe that the prophet is speaking of the people of Judah who began returning 
from the Babylonian Exile about 538 B.C. 

The fourth interpretation is identical to the third except that it assumes that the oracle was 
given by an unnamed early post-exilic writer who was trying to encourage the Jews who were 
returning from the Exile. The difference in the third and fourth statements is that one accepts 
the possibility of predictive prophecy while the other assumes another author i.e. post-exilic. 

The “watchtower of the flock” mentioned in 4:8 refers to towers which the shepherds and 
kings often built in the fields from which they could watch over their flocks and herds as in II 
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Chron. 26:10. Micah also says, “The former dominion will be restored to you; kingship will 
come to the Daughter of Jerusalem.” Mic. 4:8. This has caused some to suppose that Micah is 
predicting a time when Israel will be restored to its land during in the millennial reign of 
Christ on earth. However, one must keep in mind the spiritual nature of Christ’s kingdom 
which is being described in symbolic terms, along with the complete context in which this 
statement is found in chapters 4 and 5. In a number of figures Micah describes the healing of 
the wounds inflicted by the captors of Israel and Judah or other abusers as previously de- 
scribed. Some of the blessings of this restoration will be that the people will live in security, 
prosperity, and hope, even for those who have been punished by the Lord. Three phrases are 
used poetically to identify Jerusalem; “Mount Zion,” “Daughter of Zion,” and “Daughter of 
Jerusalem.” 

A prediction of exile, distress, and restoration. 4:9 — 5:1 

Micah cannot forget the pain which is coming to the people of Jerusalem, and the suffering 
they will continue to endure. Verses 9-10 describe this by speaking of their cry as that of a 
wailing woman in labor. The prophet asks if their wailing is because they have no king or 
counselor. This is the use of a question in order to strengthen a declarative statement. Some 
commentators believe the prophet speaking of a time after the return from Exile when the re- 
turnees will suffer because they are still not self-ruled as when they had a king. In this case 
the mention of going into Babylon would be the use of the future tense to remind them of a 
past very terrible event, once again chiding them for their disobedience. Jerusalem was in 
despair during part of the period of return from exile. The people were striving to develop a 
new sense of identity for themselves and their nation. 

On the other hand, is the prophet speaking in a somewhat sarcastic manner during the period 
before the Babylonian invasion, actually asking, “Why are you crying? Won’t your king lis- 
ten to you? Is he unable to help you?” The truth is that their king was weak and unable to 
protect them. In this the prophet would be emphasizing the futility of their dependence on a 
king who was an apostate from God, and a kingship which was begun against God’s original 
plan for his people. In verse 10 he states that they will go to Babylon. See II Kgs. 24-25. 
The best interpretation of this is that Micah is speaking of the Babylonian Exile which was to 
come in 587 B.C. under Nebuchadnezzar. Their consolation is that God will ultimately rescue 
them and redeem them out of the hands of their enemies. This is really the emphasis of this 
pericope. 

Verses 11-13 describe siege and victory. The present calamity is that many nations have 
come against Judah bringing suffering and despair. Those nations are saying of Judah, “Let 
her be defiled.” Judah had been attacked at various times mainly by Syria, Assyria, Egypt, 
and Babylon, each of which would have been glad to destroy it. Verse 12 states that those 
other nations were weak because they did not know the Lord or his plan for his people. He 
will intervene in the battles and defeat the enemies. Some commenters believe this is a specif- 
ic reference to Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah in 701 B.C., and the temporary siege of Jeru- 
salem at that time. II Kgs. 18-19. If this is the historic setting of which Micah is speaking, it 
would be the threat of the Assyrians not the Babylonian invasion. Babylon at this time was a 
vassal of Assyria. 
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In a statement of victory Micah challenges the people to “Rise and thresh, O Daughter of Zi- 
on.” 4:13. Then there is a promise of victory for God’s people, and they will give all of the 
spoil of battle to the Lord. This is reminiscent of the fall of Jericho when the spoil of the city 
was to be devoted to the Lord and the provisions of the Law of Moses that the first of every- 
thing (produce, animals, humans, etc.) belongs to the Lord. This thought is continued through 
5:1. 

The promised Messiah. 5:2-15 

Commentators are divided concerning the exact beginning of this pericope, some saying that 
its thought really begins with the final verse of chapter 4 while others say that it rightfully be- 
gins with the second verse of chapter 5. For our purposes, we are considering the thought to 
begin with 5:2. 

This is one of the three most familiar passages in Micah. The historical framework in which 
Micah is speaking gives rise to a block of Scripture which Matthew’s Gospel treats as Messi- 
anic. See Matt. 2:1-6. Once again we are faced with the question of how the original audi- 
ence to whom Micah spoke or wrote perceived of this passage. We cannot divorce it from its 
historical context. See the discussion below. 

Verse 2 begins with the word, “but” showing that Micah is drawing a contrast. From Bethle- 
hem a ruler would come forth. His origins are “from of old.” Our prophet had just spoken of 
the suffering and defeat of God’s people in Judah, “but” from Bethlehem Ephrathah a ruler 
would come to rule over Israel. Notice that Bethlehem was a part of Judah, but Micah uses 
the more all-inclusive term “Israel” when he expresses something about the extent of the rul- 
er’s domain (5:2b). The fact that David, Israel’s most illustrious king, was from Bethlehem 
would probably have engendered enthusiastic response from the people. It was David who 
broadened their borders, built up the nation, and brought a great sense of pride to the nation. 
History shows the high regard in which they held David. It is very doubtful that the original 
recipients of this message would have connected Micah’ s statement to the Messiah. Nothing 
in the context demands or even suggests this. Instead, they would probably have thought of a 
new ruler over their own people, regenerating their national identity as was the case with un- 
der David, the great king from Bethlehem. It is as Micah had said, “At the time of your deep- 
est distress, Judah, God will rescue you by raising up a new ruler from Bethlehem.” In II Sam. 
7:8-17 there is some very interesting language concerning the Davidic dynasty for Israel. In 
these verses Nathan the prophet affirms to David that his dynasty will go on forever. This is 
the main prophecy in the Old Testament on this topic. We have no way of knowing to what 
extent Micah’s audience might have interpreted the ideals of Nathan’s statement with Micah’s 
own message. 

The meaning of Bethlehem is “house of bread,” and the meaning of Ephrathah is “fruitful- 
ness.” The village of Bethlehem was about five miles (8 km) southwest of Jerusalem. The 
expression “clans of Judah” is also translated “the thousands of Judah, which is preferred by 
some commentators. This may be reflective of the custom of dividing the clans of Israel into 
groups of thousands, standing for the various villages of Judah. We might express it as, “You 
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are not the least among the thousands of village-clans in Judah.” The New Testament quota- 
tion of the passage varies somewhat from the Old Testament Masoretic Text, and should be 
thought of as a paraphrase from the Jewish leaders. The prophet continues with his motif of 
the shepherd and sheep, showing that the one who fulfills this prediction was to be a shep- 
herd-king. Some commentators align this pericope with Is. 7:13-17. Although each of these 
speak prophetically of the Messiah (see Matt. 1 :23 and 2:6) we have no way of knowing if the 
original audience would have made this kind of connection. 

There is a question concerning the end of the above section and the beginning of the next. 
Verse 5 says, “And this man shall be our peace” (ASV, KJV). The words “man” and “our” 
are not in the Hebrew text, but are added in the KJV for clarity, but some believe that this ad- 
dition may be obscuring the meaning the text. Without the added words the text would read, 
“And this shall be peace.” Many other translations read, “And this one shall be our peace” 
indicating that the one who shall come out of Bethlehem will be the one who brings peace, 
but he is also the one who will protect us when the Assyrians attacks. Notice the connection 
between this phrase (5:1a) and the statement in 5:5b where the Assyrians are specified. This 
is probably nearer the view of the text which the original readers would have taken. The NIV 
and others separate these phrases showing the beginning of the next section as 5:5b and at- 
taching 5:5a to the previous statements. 

Verses 5-6 mention seven shepherds, even eight leaders. These expressions are not to be tak- 
en literally, but are poetic devices which use the perfect number seven and the additional 
number eight to indicate a more than adequate number of leaders and power to rise to the oc- 
casion of the Assyrian threat. This is probably referring to the attacks against Hezekiah (II 
Kgs. 18-19) in 701 B.C. No doubt this would have been the view the original audience had to 
this portion of Micah’s message. 

Conservative commentators frequently apply the entire fourth and fifth chapters to the Messi- 
anic Age. This however is a very speculative view. The scenario moves along the following 
lines. The statements about the Assyrian attacks, and Judah’s ability to repulse them is 
thought of as symbolic of the Messiah’s absolute adequacy and his power to conquer the forc- 
es of evil. The prophet predicts that this ruler along with the shepherds and leaders will bring 
a lasting peace for the Israel of God, which is the kingdom of the Messiah. The core theme of 
this section is that the victories coming to Israel are coming not from their military might, but 
from their king and their fidelity to God. In this view, the ruler of 5:2 is thought to be compa- 
rable to the “Prince of Peace” of Is. 9:6. The blessings of the Messianic Age will be like the 
dew from the Lord and showers from heaven. (See Homer Hailey, A Commentary on the Mi- 
nor Prophets, pp. 210-211, Harold Shank, The College Press Commentary: Minor Prophet : 
Hosea- Micah, Vol. 1, pp. 422-423, and W.J. Deane, The Book ofMicah : The Pulpit Commen- 
tary, Vol. 14, pp. 68-69.) 

In verse 8, not only is the remnant’s relation to the nations compared to dew and showers, but 
also like the lion in the forest or a young lion among a flock of sheep. The lion will maul and 
mangle as it goes, and no one can rescue the victims. This is symbolic of the complete victo- 
ry over the enemy. This may be thought of as the complete power of the Messiah, and his 
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victory over his enemies. All of this comes from the ruler born in Bethlehem (5:2). The 
Lamb of God (Jn. 1 :29) is also the lion of the tribe of Judah (Rev. 5:8). 

In verse 10 Micah introduces the next pericope by saying, “In that day,” no doubt referring 
once again to the “last days” of 4:1, and linking this portion of the oracle to the Messianic 
Age introduced in 4: 1. In this section Micah visualizes mankind’s reliance on weapons of war 
rather than the power of truth. As stated in 4:3, the implements of war would but turned into 
implements of peace, and here in 5:10 he says that horses, chariots, and military strongholds 
will be destroyed. Not only will these weapons of war be destroyed, but the cities will be de- 
stroyed along with the objects of pagan worship such as idols, the witchcraft, the stone imag- 
es, and the Asherah poles. Verse 15 concludes this pericope with the statement, “I will take 
vengeance in anger and wrath upon the nations that have not obeyed me.” This purging ap- 
plies to Israel as well as the Gentile nations. The core of this pericope is that all vestiges of 
evil will be destroyed, and the Messiah shall reign. This brief summary is generally adopted 
by dispensationalists and some others who see this as a prediction of the Messianic Age. 

Rolland Wolfe and others take a strongly opposite view of the passages. They believe that 
this is a very late addition to Micah which was added by an unknown writer sometime be- 
tween 3 12 and 65 B.C. They consider the leaders referred to in the text as “the Assyrians,” to 
be the Seleucids of Syria, particularly Antiochus III (223-187 B.C.) who led attacks on Israel 
between 218-198 B.C. during the Maccabean period. The complete victory would destroy the 
rule of the Assyrians (Seleucids) and the invaders would be defeated if they tried to invade 
again. Thus, Israel (the remnant of Jacob) would be a source of blessing like the dew from the 
Lord and showers of rain on the grass. (Rolland E. Wolfe, The Book of Micah in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible, Vol. 6, pp. 932-933.) Conservative commentator generally reject this type of 
interpretation. 

As we have stated previously, the historical milieu of each text needs to be our first considera- 
tion as we attempt to understand its original message. What did Micah’s recipients under- 
stand the prophet to be saying to his own generation - to the original audience? There can be 
little doubt that many of these messages have a New Testament Messianic application, but, as 
tempting as it is to apply many passages such as Micah 4-5 to the Messianic Age, we must use 
caution in supposing that the original audience saw these messages in that light at the time 
they were spoken. We cannot project our New Testament background and knowledge back on 
the people of the eighth century B.C. and suppose that they had an accurate expectation of the 
Messianic Age. A brief survey of the Jewish attitude toward Christ, and the misunderstand- 
ings of his contemporaries concerning his Messiahship, his kingdom, and his mission is abun- 
dant evidence that the Jewish Messianic expectation was very different from its revelation in 
Christ. What did the people of Micah’s day hear and understand from this prophet? We must 
conclude that they were looking at these descriptions as relief from their own sufferings and 
the assurance of security in the face of threats from Assyria and Babylon. 

However, as we look back on these from our New Testament perspective we see in them fit- 
ting illustrations, descriptions, and predictions of what Jesus actually turned out to be. The 
Jews of Jesus day saw a Messianic message in Mic. 5:1-2, Matt. 2:3-6, but this does not pre- 
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elude the probability that the people of Micah’s day would have seen these statements as ap- 
plying to their own immediate situation. 


III. God’s controversy with Israel and his way of salvation. 6:1 — 6:19 

Our prophet moves from the glorious promises of the future (5:2-15) back to his own time and 
the unrighteousness of this own people. Some commentators have questioned the unity of this 
block (6:1-8) because of the question-answer format. However this fonnat is necessary to 
complete the thoughts generated in 6:1-5. Along with the questions about the unity of this 
pericope is the question of date, some scholars placing it in the exilic period. However, the 
contents fit the eighth century B.C. background very well, and there is no objective evidence 
against this being a genuine part of Micah’s writing. 

The case against Israel. 6:1-5 

The prophet begins with the legal phrase, “Plead your case.” This has been called a covenant 
lawsuit (6:1-5) plus a Torah liturgy (6:6-8). It is one of the best known passages in the Old 
Testament, and it summarizes the tone of the eighth century prophets in a beautifully poetic 
style. The “court room” is the outdoors, the “jury” is made up of the mountains and hills (the 
enduring foundations), and lawsuit is brought by the Lord as he challenges his people to com- 
plain against him. He reminds them of his longsuffering and protection, the miracles of the 
exodus and the constant care he has given them. He challenges them to testify against him. 
Basically the questions are, “How have I mistreated you and how have I failed you?” But the 
people are frustrated and disconnected from any spiritual reality. They wonder within them- 
selves, “What is it that the Lord wants from me?” Their questions show how far they are 
from God. They ask if God wants more sacrifices, better sacrifices, or even human sacrifices. 
God’s answer is simple, going to the root of righteous behavior. “Do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly.” These are God’s wishes for his people. 

The first five verses of this block are devoted to God’s foundation statement of his care and 
protection of his people. In verse 1 he begins with an imperative. “Listen to what the Lord 
says.” The challenge then comes, “Plead your case before the mountains.” The picturesque 
and poetic beauty of the language adds strength to the passage. All of nature is called on to 
listen to Israel’s response to the Lord’s charges against his people. It is interesting that Micah 
calls this “the Lord’s accusations,” and the Lord’s case against Israel. Then he immediately 
asks them “What have I (the Lord) done to you? How have I burdened you?” The Lord’s ac- 
cusations come first of all as forceful questions for Israel to face rather than statements of the 
charges. He asks, “Where have I wronged you?” Before they answer, God reminds them of a 
number of ways he has blessed and protected them. He lists four important events in Israel’s 
exodus history to remind them of his love and protection. These are, (1) God brought them 
out of Egyptian slavery, (2) He sent Moses, Aaron, and Miriam as their guides and Law giver, 
(3) He protected them against Balak, king of Moab by having Balaam bless the people instead 
of cursing them, and (4) He led them from Shittim, where they had stayed after the encounter 
with Balaam, to Gilgal, the city where they encamped just prior to the capture of Jericho. 
Israel’s confusion and confession. 6:6-7 
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Verses 6-7 give the answer of the people. It might be view in this way. They are willing to 
“conform” as long as God’s requirements do not involve personal devotion and godly living. 
They begin with a question. “With what shall I come before the Lord and bow down before 
the exalted God?” Notice that the answer of the people consists entirely of items which have 
to do with ritual and sacrifice, but none involves the importance of a godly life. One of Isra- 
el’s great troubles addressed by the eighth century prophets was the shallow character of their 
worship. It was never backed up by righteous living. This mindset has been characteristic of 
mankind over the centuries. The poet of Ps. 51:16-17 expressed the futility of sacrifice with- 
out godly living; “The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; a broken spirit and contrite heart, 
O God, you will not despise.” Samuel’s rebuke of Saul after the battle against Amalek is also 
appropriate here. “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams” (I 
Sam. 15:22-23). Worship had become a substitute for a godly life rather than an expression of 
praise to God supported by righteous living. The sacrifices of animals took the place of a sac- 
rificial life. 

In the answer of the people it is evident that they had become completely disconnected from a 
true relationship with God. They showed that they understood neither the value of ritual nor 
the importance of obedience to God’s moral and ethical directives. Consequently their an- 
swer revolves around the externals of religion, even to the point of human sacrifice. Such 
sacrifices were frequently offered in ancient Middle Eastern countries, and in some cultures 
they were required. Archaeologists have discovered the bones and ashes of children put away 
in urns in homes, verifying this practice. Some cultures believed that by offering their 
firstborn child to the god, they would, in return, be given many more children. Israel fell into 
this practice during the divided kingdom period. 

Some commentators however, take a different view of the questions asked by the people. 
They see self-righteous people arrogantly laughing at God, and asking sarcastically, “What 
does this God of ours really want? Does he expect us to give him everything, like rivers of 
oil, and even our firstborn children?” Both of these attitudes are certainly possible in the read- 
ing of the text. 

The Lord’s verdict and answer. 6:8 

In verse 8 Micah gives God’s simple answer. “He has showed you, O man, what is good. 
And what does the Lord require of you? To act justly and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with your God” (NIV). The quality and practice of justice was sadly lacking in Israel. The 
wealthy had abused the poor. They had taken houses and land away from those who were 
denied justice in the courts. Their love for mercy was almost nonexistent for they had lost 
sight of compassion. Both Amos and Hosea who lived very close to the time of Micah had 
gone into much detail about the abuses of the poor. Walking humbly with God means to rec- 
ognize God’s exalted position as the sovereign of all. But he has bidden us walk with him 
daily. The thought of this should be a humbling experience. Many people believe that this 
verse is the most comprehensive statement of true godliness found anywhere in Scripture. In 
commenting on this pericope Rolland Wolfe says, “This is perhaps the greatest passage in the 
Bible on the futility of ritualistic worship which assumes that divine favor can be obtained by 
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sacrifices to the Deity. These thoughts mark one of the highest points of religious attainment 
in the Bible.” (Rolland E. Wolfe, The Book of Micah in The Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 6, pp. 
938-939). 

The Lord’s warning to Israel. 6:9-16 

Some commentators believe this might be a continuation of God’s testimony against Israel. 
The block from 6:9-12 give the reasons for the lawsuit, and 6:13-16 give the threats or sen- 
tencing. 

In verse 9 he begins again by commanding “Listen! The Lord is calling to the city - and to 
fear your name is wisdom - Heed the rod and the One who appointed it.” The expression 
“calling to the city” signifies an alann of impending disaster. Most English translations use 
the word “cries” rather than “calls.” The Hebrew text here is somewhat unclear, and the verse 
has been translated in a variety of ways. Some examples are: “and the man of wisdom shall 
see thy name” (KJV, ASV), “and it is sound wisdom to fear Your name” (NASV) “and to fear 
your name is wisdom” (NIV). The word “fear” is generally considered a better translation 
than “see.” The sense of the passage seems to be that the phrase is an admonition to the read- 
er that to fear God is wise. That is, it is a wise man who heeds the rod and the One who uses 
it. 

The rod was an instrument used by a shepherd for protection of the sheep. In this case it is to 
be used by God for punishment of the sinful people. Commentators are divided about the 
identity of the one who holds the rod, some believing the “rod” is the Assyrians whom God is 
using to punish his people, and others believe it refers to God himself. 

In verses 10-12 God begins to ask a rhetorical question about treasures of wickedness in their 
houses, describing some of their dishonesty and corruption. Instead of being the people God 
required them to be - “to do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with your God” - they had 
been liars, cheats, and thieves. They had short-changed their customers in the marketplace, 
used dishonest weights, lied to the people and overcharged them. The wealthy were violent 
and deceitful. Eraudulent measures and weights were denounced in Lev. 19:35 and Deut. 
25:13. Both Amos and Hosea had accused the people of Israel of the same crimes. Once a 
society has lost its sense of integrity, ethics, and morality, it is very difficult to regain these 
qualities. 

The sentence begins in 6:13 with the word “Therefore.” God is going to tell them of the 
plagues and sufferings which will come to them as a result of their sins. Lirst God says that 
he will destroy them because of their sins. Some versions translate this as a “wound” or “in- 
jury” instead of “destroy.” Once again, many commentators consider this punishment to have 
been the invasion of southern Judah by Sennacherib in 701 B.C., II Kgs. 18-19. This took 
place during the reign of Hezekiah, which was about the time of Micah’s work. Notice that 
this is “because of your sins.” God always takes the sins of his people very seriously, but it is 
difficult for his people to see sin in that light. 
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Verses 14-15 give a summary of the punishments which are to come to the people for their 
sins. Each of these involves a necessity of life. They will eat, but will never be able to satisfy 
the need for food. They will still be hungry. Their hunger will be brought on by the invading 
annies which will prevent them from obtaining enough food. They will save up, but it will be 
to no avail. It will end up being put to the sword. This seems to refer to the fact that the food 
or other things which they have saved up will fall into the hands of their enemies. They will 
sow but not reap. They will tread out the olives, but not have the oil to use. Olives were usu- 
ally crushed in a mill, but the poor frequently had to tread on the olives to extract the oil. Ol- 
ive oil had a variety of uses among the Hebrews and other ancient people. It was used for 
cooking, ceremonies of anointing, as a lotion for medicinal use, or for luxury and comfort. 
The same fate was to come with the grapes and their wine. They would crush the grapes, but 
would not benefit from the wine. The enemy would curtail all of the efforts of God’s people 
to provide for their necessities. All of their work would come to nothing. 

Verse 16 speaks of the origin of much of the evil in Judah. They have followed the statutes of 
Omri and his son Ahab. Even though this prophecy was apparently spoken to Judah, the 
prophet says that the people of Judah had followed the practices of Israel’s kings. Omri as- 
sassinated Zimri and seized the throne of Israel. He introduced one of the strongest economic 
dynasties in Israel’s history, but he and his son Ahab and Ahab’s wife Jezebel promoted the 
worship of Baal, extending his influence throughout the nation. This was one of the darkest 
periods of Israel’s history. Judah has now followed the same pattern, and would have to suf- 
fer for it. The punishment was that they would be given over to ruin, and the people would be 
given to derision and the scorn of nations. The same sins which led to the demise of Israel 
would now bring about the fall of Judah. 

IV. Israel’s penitential prayer and God’s promise. 7:1-20. 

As we read the prophetic literature, it becomes evident that the prophets themselves are deep- 
ly involved in their messages of warning, punishments, and hope. Each one feels the pain of 
the punishment of his sinful countrymen. Each one shares the sorrow in the heart of God. 
The pericope, 7:1-7 fittingly describes this. Our prophet begins by speaking of his own inter- 
nal misery as he contemplates Israel’s apostasy. He searches for a righteous man, but can find 
none. Then in verses 8-13 he rejoices in the thought of his people returning to God. Finally, 
in a pericope of praise, 7:14-20, he describes God’s blessings upon the people who have been 
forgiven and are now faithful. This is his hope for his countrymen. 

God’s people confess their guilt. 7:1-7 

There are places in this pericope which make us wonder if this is the prophet himself speak- 
ing, or is it a national spokesman describing the plight of his people. We are assuming that 
this is the prophet speaking. The depth of sorrow of the prophet for the evil he sees in his 
countrymen is described in poetic terms. The harvester of summer fruits finds nothing to 
gather. This personifies the death of righteousness in the land, and is similar to Is. 5:1-7, Ps. 
53:1-3 and Eccl. 7:20. Jeremiah expresses it in eloquent, but mournful terms; “The harvest is 
past, the summer has ended, and we are not saved” Jer. 8:20. He also challenged the people 
of Jerusalem to search the streets and the squares of Jerusalem for a righteous man. If one 
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was found, God would forgive the city. See Jer. 5:1. Micah continues, saying that the whole 
nation is like one who lies in wait to kill and destroy, and a man will even turn against his 
own brother in order to attain his unrighteous goals. The hands which were skilled and work- 
ing for a rightful profit are now dedicated to evil, and the government officials who are sup- 
posed to look out for the good of the people now conspire to take advantage of the common 
man. They pervert justice, and they take bribes. Even the very best among them is like a bri- 
er and a thorn bush. Their greed knows no bounds even when it comes to abusing their own 
countrymen. But the day of God’ punishment is upon them, and the time of God’s wrath has 
come. 

They now awaken to the fact that they can put no trust in their own neighbors or their friends. 
A man cannot even trust his own wife. A son dishonors his father, and a daughter rises up 
against her mother. Daughter-in-law rises against mother-in-law, and within the sanctity of 
one’s own household he finds his most dreaded enemies. The expressions of 7:6 find their 
way into the teachings of Christ where he says that he did not come to bring peace but a 
sword, and that a man’s enemies will be those of his own household, Matt. 10:34-36. The 
word translated “dishonor” in Mic. 7:6 can also be translated “to treat as despised or worth- 
less.” In the LXX the word which is used here, axina^co ( atimazd ), is used in Gen. 16:4 
where Hagar is said to have despised Sarah. Micah describes a situation in which the entire 
moral-ethical-social fabric of the nation has been destroyed. This is the picture of a society 
which cannot survive. It will crumble. As such, Micah has a vital message for twenty-first 
century contemporary societies. Immorality within families and governments cannot be over- 
looked. Such conditions always spell death for that nation. 

Verse 7 completes this pericope, but it is considered by some to be the beginning of the next 
section. Taken either way, it again brings up the question of the identity of the speaker. It can 
be Micah himself, a penitent Israelite who speaks for himself, or a penitent Israelite who 
speaks for his nation. The sense of the passage is not changed regardless of who is speaking 
here. Our prophet says he watches in hope, and waits for God his savior who will hear him. 

Their assurance of hope. 7:8-13 

The general tenor of this pericope has caused some to date it in post-exilic time. They say 
that the anticipation of return to Jerusalem and restoration of the Jews caused an unknown 
post-exilic writer to write of God’s blessings on them since they had returned to faith. How- 
ever, the contents could also apply to Hezekiah’s reign when Micah worked while Judah was 
threatened by Sennacherib in 701 B.C. The nation underwent the refonns of Hezekiah which 
brought an atmosphere of optimism and hope, although it was short lived. It is more likely 
that Micah himself is predicting the Exile and return since verse 1 1 refers to the building the 
walls. Characteristically the prophets offered hope to God’s people if they would repent. 

Verses 8-10 express the prophet’s confidence that a forgiving God will be true to his promis- 
es. That being the case, the prophet says his enemies should not gloat over their apparent vic- 
tory or the difficult plight of Judah. These are things which cause us to wonder again just 
who is the spokesperson. Verse 9 indicates that the spokesman is including himself in those 
who have sinned and brought down God’s wrath. “Because I have sinned against him I will 
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bear the Lord’s wrath, until he pleads my case and establishes my right.” (Mic. 7:9). This does 
not sound like Micah is the spokesman. Perhaps this is now a spokesman for the remnant 
who expresses gratitude for the gift of God’s gracious forgiveness. In other places the proph- 
ets speak of other nations gloating over Israel’s misfortunes, and blaming Israel’s God for 
lacking power to protect his people. God will give Judah the ultimate victory because he is 
sovereign of the universe. 

Verses 9-10 express the confidence of the redeemed people that God forgives. When God’s 
protection for his people finally comes the enemy who asked, “Where is your God?” will be 
put to shame. Then the spokesman along with the people will see the downfall of Judah’s en- 
emies, and they will be trampled underfoot. The Assyrian Empire fell in 612 B.C. when the 
Babylonians completed their three year siege of the city of Nineveh. Egypt fell to the Baby- 
lonians in 605 B.C. The Babylonian Empire fell when the Persians, under the leadership of 
Cyrus, took the city of Babylon during the reign of Nabonidus and his son Belshazzar in 539 
B.C. Ultimately the Persian Empire fell to the Greeks under Alexander the Great in 333 B.C. 
This is not to say that Micah had all of this in mind when he spoke, but the thesis of his state- 
ments is that Israel’s enemies would not prevail. 

Some commentators apply all of this in a spiritual way to refer to the Messianic Age and spir- 
itual Israel. Those commentators believe that Israel is symbolic of the church, and Israel’s en- 
emies are those who oppose the church. Certainly none of Micah’s original audience would 
have seen this pericope as having any Messianic application at all. The expansion of Judah’s 
borders seems to refer only to the fact the physical boundaries of Judah which had been re- 
duced so drastically by her enemies will be removed at the end of the exile. 

Verses 11-13 build on the victories of verses 8-10 by stating that the day for building the 
walls will come. This, no doubt, is referring to the future return of the Jews from exile, and 
Nehemiah’s efforts and leadership in the rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. Then the Assyri- 
ans and Egyptians, two of Judah’s enemies, will come to her cities. The prophet says that 
from Egypt to the Euphrates, from sea to sea and from mountain to mountain people will 
come to the cities of Judah. To the Jews, this description of extremes would carry the idea of 
a worldwide influx of people. Those who view this as the Messianic Age say that this indi- 
cates that Zion (the presence of God, the church) will enjoy the influx of people from all over 
the world. So great will this be that the rest of the world will be left desolate or abandoned. It 
is better however to consider this as Micah’s prediction of God’s intent for the complete resto- 
ration of Judah to his protection. This was the opportunity Micah envisioned, but the reality 
of it is that the Jews did not all come back to God. One must remember that God’s predic- 
tions of restoration or salvation always allow for mankind’s freewill to accept or reject. 

Praise to God and appeal for his guidance. 7:14-20 

This final pericope is a mixture of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving. Some believe this is an 
addition to the book, and was not written by Micah, but there is nothing in the section to ne- 
cessitate this conclusion. In his closing statements, Micah extols the wonders of God’s mercy 
and the ultimate exaltation of Israel. Other prophets concluded their works in much the same 
way. See Amos 9:1 1-15, Joel 3:17-21, and Hos. 14:1-9. 
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The prophet now addresses God, Israel’s shepherd, praying that he will take his staff and pro- 
tect his sheep. In poetic fashion Micah speaks of the sheep living in the forest and in the fer- 
tile pasturelands. By bringing Bashan and Gilead into the picture he appeals to their mind’s 
eye to see the land flowing with milk and honey as in the time of the conquest. In Num. 32:1- 
5 the Reubenites and the Gadites, with very large herds and flocks, saw the lush pasturelands 
of Gilead and said that this was the area of the Promised Land they wanted as a home. Bashan 
was recognized as an ideal area for grazing herds of cattle. The bulls of Bashan were said to 
be well fed animals, and the luxuriant indulgent women of Israel were addressed as the “cows 
of Bashan” in Amos 4:1. In verse 15 the nostalgia of this prayer and praise brings Micah to 
recall the miraculous wonders of the exodus. As was true then, so now, the nations will see 
God’s power and be speechless (put their hands over their mouths), and the magnificence of 
the Lord will be too much for them to even hear. Hostile nations will no longer be the proud 
arrogant and abusive powers, but will be like a snake on the dusty ground, humbled and hu- 
miliated turning to the Lord in fear. 

As he comes to the close of his oracles, Micah asks, “Who is a God like you, who pardons sin 
and forgives the transgressions of the remnant of his inheritance?” (Mic. 7:18) He has been 
angry over the evils of his people, but now that they have turned back to him, his love, grace, 
and forgiveness is extended even to the once evil kingdom of Israel. His compassion causes 
him to tread the sins of the people underfoot, and cast their iniquities into the depths of the 
sea. His offer of mercy, grace, and forgiveness is as true as his pledge made long ago to 
Abraham and Jacob. 
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Chapter XV 
Nahum 
Introduction 


Nahum is somewhat unique among the Minor Prophets, and indeed in the entire Old Testa- 
ment. It is given over completely to an oracle against Assyria, and mentions Israel and Judah 
in only an incidental way. On the other hand Nahum is somewhat like Obadiah whose oracle 
is against Edom, though not expressed is quite such severe language. The Edomites were 
cousins of the Israelites whereas the Assyrians and the Israelites did not hold this kind of rela- 
tionship. 

A brief commentary on the book of Nahum was discovered among the Dead Sea Scrolls, but 
the document is not in very good condition. It, along with the Habakkuk commentary gives 
interesting infonnation on the general character of the Qumran community and their beliefs. 
The Nahum commentary seems to view Assyria as a symbol of Rome, and he sees the Ro- 
mans being destroyed by God. This interpretation bespeaks some friendship with the com- 
mentary on Habakkuk. (James C. Vanderkam, The Dead Sea Scrolls for Today (Grand Rap- 
ids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company), 1994, pp. 46-48) 

The author and the book. 

The book of Nahum is also a bit of a mystery. We know nothing of Nahum from the Old Tes- 
tament books of history or elsewhere except in the book itself. In the book he tells us nothing 
of himself except to identify his hometown. The author is one of the finest poets in Old Tes- 
tament literature, he is well organized, and is a passionate believer. It is strange that we know 
nothing about a man of such character. 

His name means “consolation” or “consoler,” and it occurs only here in the superscription 
(1:1) and in Lk. 3:25 where Luke gives the genealogy of Jesus. In the Lucan genealogy Na- 
hum is simply said to have been the son of Esli, but in the book of Nahum he does not identi- 
fy his father, so Luke could have another Nahum in mind. We have no information on this. 
In the superscription Nahum refers to himself as an Elkoshite, identifying his home city. 
Again, we have a problem because the location of Elkosh is not known. When writing about 
Nahum Jerome (A.D. 347-419) said that he visited a village in Galilee which bore the name 
“Elkesi” which was supposedly the city of Nahum. Other traditions have arisen that Elkosh 
was a city about twenty-five miles north of Nineveh; still another tradition has Nahum living 
in Capernaum on the shores of the Sea of Galilee. The claim is that the name of this city is 
actually Kefr-Nahum, or “the village of Nahum.” Another tradition refers to Elkosh as a town 
in the southern part of Judah near Moresheth, the home of Micah. None of these has any evi- 
dence behind it, and each can be considered only speculative. 

There is a strange combination of things coming together in the book of Nahum. It is vivid in 
its description the ruthlessness of Assyria and the reality of God’s wrath, but the experts in 
Hebrew poetry say that Nahum is a master at the art of poetic writing. Critics and friends 
alike speak highly of the rhythmic pulse of the Hebrew language in this poem. George L. 
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Robinson says, “No other of all the prophets, except Isaiah, can be said even to equal Nahum 
in boldness, ardor, or sublimity. His descriptions are most vivid and impetuous. . . His su- 
preme excellence is not his feeling but his power of description, which for fiery vigor, glow- 
ing color, dramatic impressiveness and picturesque phraseology is unsurpassed.” (George L. 
Robinson, The Twelve Minor Prophets. (Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1965), p. 113.) 

Date of writing. 

The book does not identify any particular king of any nation who reigned during Nahum’s 
life, but the prophet makes mention of the destruction of Thebes (No-Amon) in Egypt (3:8), 
and predicts the fall of Nineveh. Thebes was located about 450 miles (725 km) south of the 
present-day city of Cairo, and the capital of the Egyptian empire except for one short period 
of time. In 663 B.C. the Assyrians under Ashurbanipal destroyed the city of Thebes. There- 
fore the book of Nahum was written some time after that event. 

In 614 B.C. the Medes under king Cyaxares (Kyaxares) led an assault against the ancient As- 
syrian capital of Assur, capturing it. Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, arrived at Assur too late 
to take part in that assault. The two kings, Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, made a treaty of mutu- 
al assistance. Two years later, in 612 B.C., the Medes, still led by Cyaxares and the Babylo- 
nians, now led by Nebuchadnezzar the son of Nabopolassar laid siege to Nineveh. According 
to the account in the Babylonian Chronicle (B.M. 21901) the city fell in three months. 

After the fall of Nineveh, Assurubalit II (612-609 B.C.) led the Assyrian army to Harran, Syr- 
ia and tried to set up a kingdom in exile. Battles continued to be fought against the Assyrians, 
the last of which took place at Haran in 609 B.C. when the Assyrians were finally overcome. 
These two known dates and events - the destruction of Thebes and the fall of Nineveh - place 
Nahum’s work within a fifty-one year period. Many scholars place the writing of Nahum 
around 630 B.C. which would mean that he lived during the reign of Josiah, king of Judah 
(640-609 B.C.), but he could have worked anywhere within that fifty-one year time frame. 
Thomas L. Leclerc, a Catholic scholar says that traditional Jewish scholars place Nahum dur- 
ing the reign of Manasseh (687-642 B.C.). 

It seems probable that Nahum did his work during the very successful reign of the Assyrian 
king Assurbanipal (669-627 B.C.) who had followed his father, Esarhaddon (681-669 B.C.). 
Both of these kings, especially Assurbanipal, were considered effective rulers. Judah and oth- 
er nations were paying tribute money to Assyria, so during the life of Nahum Assyria had 
been enjoying a highly successful era in its history. During Nahum’s lifetime the Kingdom of 
Judah may have been under the rulership of Josiah. If so, the nation was undergoing wide- 
spread religious reforms. See II Kgs. 22:1 — 23:25 and II Chron. 34:1 — 35:19. Nahum does 
not condemn Judah in his message, but speaks in hopeful terms for his people. See Nahum 
1:12-13,1:15. 
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Background of the book. 

Since the book of Nahum deals only with Assyria and very briefly mentions Judah, only the 
background of Assyria will be discussed. Refer to the chapter on “Historical Notes on the 
Empires” for additional infonnation. 

It was advantageous for the inland countries of the Middle East to conquer nations along the 
Mediterranean coast in order to gain access to the markets toward the West. Therefore Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt were always prime targets. Israel’s long coastline made it especially de- 
sirable. In addition to the commercial markets of the Mediterranean world, Assyria was al- 
ways interested in tribute money, slave labor, and political and military conquests. Tiglath- 
Pileser III (745-727 B.C.) carried on a vigorous program of conquest of Palestine and other 
neighboring nations. Shalmaneser V (727-722 B.C.) and Sargon II (722-705 B.C.) invaded 
and conquered Israel carrying away captives many of whom would have become forced la- 
borers. In 701 B.C. Sannacherib (705-681) invaded the southern part of Judah, conquering a 
number of Palestinian cities, including Lachish, and carried away captives. 

For generations Assyria had gained the reputation of being extremely barbaric and ruthless in 
dealing with its enemies and the punishments of criminal acts by its citizens. Documents 
which date from the time of Ashumasirpal II (884-859 B.C.) describe in detail some of the 
methods of torture such as flogging, impaling both men and women on elevated torture 
stakes, and skinning their captives. Bodies were left in the streets to decay and rot, pyramids 
made of the heads of victims were piled in the streets, and rivers were sometimes flooded with 
corpses. All of these forms of torture and execution were commonly practiced during the 
reign of Ashumasirpal II. Nahum says that the time was coming soon when Assyria would 
have to pay for its crimes against humanity and its sins against God. 

The city of Nineveh. 

The city is located on the eastern side of the Tigris River, opposite the modem day city of 
Mosul, Iraq. Nineveh reached its heights during the century from about 705 B.C. until its de- 
struction in 612 B.C. The capital of Assyria had been Calah (now Nimrud, Iraq), but Sen- 
nacherib (705-681 B.C.) moved it to Nineveh during the early part of his reign. At that time 
many important improvements were made in the city. It was greatly enlarged, its streets wid- 
ened, and a fresh water system was developed to bring water into the city. The goddess Ishtar 
was prominent in the religions of Nineveh. Archaeological discoveries have brought to light 
tens of thousands of texts which have given historians a great deal of information concerning 
the life and times of the people of Nineveh. 

The message of the book. 

The basic message of the book is God’s anger against Assyria and his detennination to punish 
the nation. In this regard, Nahum is a prophet of one idea, but he approaches his subject from 
three points of view. First, he describes the character and nature of God. He is as God of 
wrath against evil, but a God of goodness toward those who love and obey him. Second, Na- 
hum describes the evils and abuses of Nineveh and the Assyrians. Third, he describes the fate 
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of Nineveh and the Assyrians, showing that God himself will be the instrument of their de- 
struction. 

With fitting emotion, though not with an equal number of words, Nahum describes the good- 
ness of God (1:7-9) and the blessings he will bring to Judah (1:12-15). Partly because of the 
length of the book - it is only forty-seven verses long - we find better organization of 
thoughts in Nahum than in some of the other prophetic literature. Nahum, however, does not 
group all of his comment on a particular subject in one place, but spaces them throughout the 
book. An important principle is strongly emphasized: We live in a moral universe, and our 
actions have consequences. Evil cannot, in the nature of things, go unpunished. In the book 
of Nahum there is not an overt call to repentance. There is only the warning of impending 
doom. Twice there is the ominous overture, “I am against you declares the Lord Almighty” 
(2:13,3:5). 

The value of the book. 

The prophecy of Nahum is not for the weak or timid preacher or student. Twenty-first century 
mankind likes to think of God primarily in terms of love, compassion, and grace. God is 
thought of as the God who loves us, protects us, forgives us, and wants us to be happy and 
successful. One of the primary values of Nahum is that he calls us to a balanced view of the 
nature and character of God as Paul did in Rom. 1 1 : 17-22. Assyria, the nation known for its 
brutality must finally meet its Maker - and the meeting is beyond description. It is beyond 
tragedy. 
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Nahum 

Outline 


Superscription: 1 : 1 

I. The doom of Nineveh. 1:2-15 

A. The nature and character of God - His goodness and severity. 1 :2-8 

B. The initial description of Nineveh’s doom to come. 1 :9-15 

II. A prophetic description of the fall of Nineveh. 2:1-13 

A. The assault on the city and its results. 2:1-10 

B. The destruction of Nineveh is complete. 2:11-13 

III. The sins of Nineveh have brought its destruction. 3:1-19 

A. The people of Nineveh are suffering in the way they have caused others to suffer. 3:1- 
1 

B. A reminder of the fate of Thebes (No-Amon) brought on by Assurbanipal. 3:8-1 1 

C. Nineveh cannot save itself. 3:12-13 

D. Nahum’s satire. 3:14-17. 

E. Nineveh’s final doom. 3:18-19 
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Chapter XVI 
Nahum 

Analysis and Notes 


The Superscription. 1:1 

Nahum begins by announcing that this is as book of the oracle (burden) of Nineveh. The 
word translated “oracle” is frequently used by various prophets to introduce a proclamation or 
warning concerning certain people, a nation or an individual. It carries with it a deep sense of 
urgency and usually a threat or warning. It literally means a heavy load. 

Nahum devotes the entire book to the city of Nineveh, although the city is not called by name 
again until 1:8. One is immediately reminded of Jonah’s mission to Nineveh. Obviously the 
repentance of the people was short lived. Nahum says he received this revelation by means of 
a vision. As we read the oracle Nahum uses both the present and future tenses to describe 
things in detail as if he were presenting vivid pictorial images of what is going on and what is 
to happen to Nineveh in the future. It is somewhat akin to John’s description of some of his 
visions on the Isle of Patmos. 

Having given a brief description of what was to follow, Nahum introduces himself. See the 
Introduction for infonnation concerning Nahum and Elkosh. 

I. The doom of Nineveh. 1:2-15 

Chapter 1 is introduced by giving a theology of God. Verses 2-8 are generally referred to as a 
psalm, or a hymn of praise to the Lord. In verses 2 and 3 Nahum extols the nature of God by 
giving us five components of God’s “personality.” He is a jealous God, a God whose wrath 
against sin is expressed, yet he is slow to anger, is a God of great power, and is determined to 
punish evil. 

The nature and character of God - His goodness and severity. 1:2-8 

First, He is a jealous God. Man’s initial reaction to this may be to conclude that this is an ob- 
jectionable characteristic, because we think of jealousy as a negative personality trait. Jeal- 
ousy is, in essence, an intolerance of rivals. In the context of Old Testament history, Israel 
was constantly faced with polytheism, and competition between the various deities. The Lord 
makes the claim to be the only God. There is no other, and to project another god into the 
scene is one of our highest insults against the sovereign of the universe. See Ex. 20:4-6 where 
the Lord defines this. He does not share our loyalty and love with any other god, nor does he 
share his own power and majesty with any other god. He jealously guards this. 

Second, he is a God of vengeance and is filled with wrath. He takes vengeance on his foes 
because he hates evil and loves good. God’s wrath is not a comfortable topic for contempo- 
rary society. Most people would rather concentrate only on his love, compassion, and for- 
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giveness. He doesn’t hate the sinner, but he hates the sin. See Jn. 3:16-17 and Rom. 5:8 con- 
cerning God’s love for the sinner. 

Third, Nahum says that God is slow to anger. His patience with mankind is extended. This is 
a fitting way to introduce the oracle. God is not impulsive, and he does not act rashly. He is 
longsuffering because he is not willing that any should perish. II Pet. 3:9. 

Fourth, the Lord is the God of great power. He is the sovereign of the universe, and omnipo- 
tent. The original recipients of this message may have called to mind some of the weaknesses 
of various gods of their own pantheon. Those gods fought each other, attempting to display 
the weaknesses of their opponent gods, and sometime failed in their attempts to control the 
other gods. The Lord has no competitors. Nothing is outside of his power to control, yet he 
has given mankind the right of choice. He controls the whirlwinds and the stonns, and the 
clouds are like the dust under his feet. He controls the mighty oceans, and the rivers obey his 
voice. Israel was made acutely aware of this all through its history, especially at the time of 
the exodus and during the days of Elijah and Elisha. Assyria had experienced God’s power 
when Sennacherib was encamped against Jerusalem. His anny was driven back to home by a 
plague sent by God which killed thousands. See II Kgs. 17:1 — 19:37. 

Fifth, he will not leave the guilty unpunished. Nahum’s oracle deals with the punishment of 
Nineveh, and this introduces that topic. Sin has consequences and justice demands punish- 
ment. The guilty will not be cleared. The remainder of the book is a commentary of these 
facts. 

In poetic symbolism Nahum says that Bashan and Carmel wither and the blossoms of Leba- 
non fade. The mountains quake and the hills melt. The might of the Almighty is seen in eve- 
ry manifestation of nature. The Israelites would have been familiar with Elijah’s contest 
against the prophets of Baal which took place on Mt. Carmel. This was a direct affront against 
the pagan god who was supposed to control storms and rain. So also, Nahum affirms God’s 
complete power over everything. The ancient world considered the mountains to be the pillars 
of the earth and symbols of endurance, strength, and majesty. Nahum says that they melt in 
the presence of the Lord. Then comes a question, “Who can withstand his indignation? Who 
can endure his fierce anger?” Nah. 1:5 

In contrast to this, in 1:7 Nahum emphasizes the goodness of God, as the source of refuge to 
those who seek him. Immediately he backs this up with another statement that the Lord will 
bring Nineveh to an end. 

The initial description of Nineveh’s doom to come. 1:9-15 

Commentators are divided over just who is being addressed in this pericope. Some say it is 
addressed to Nineveh with an incidental reference to Judah (1:11b). In this interpretation God 
would be saying to Nineveh, “My decree of doom is absolute. I can carry out my threats.” 
Others say it is Judah which is being addressed. In this interpretation God would be asking 
Judah, “Do you not think I can handle the power of Assyria? I am completely capable of 
this.” Still others believe it is addressed to both. In each of these, the thrust of verses 9-15 is 
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that Nineveh’s future is doom and destruction. The prophets frequently used drunkenness to 
describe the inability of a nation to stand against the Lord as in 1:10. The certainty of God’s 
decree against the city if emphasized when Nahum says, “trouble will not come a second 
time” 1:9. That is, the destruction will be so complete that there will not be a need for a se- 
cond attempt. Ralph L. Smith says that ancient Assyrian documents use similar expressions 
to emphasize the finality of Assyria’s conquest of other lands or the decrees of their gods. 
(Ralph L. Smith , Word Biblical Commentary: Micah-Malachi, vol. 32. Dallas: Word Books 
Publishers, 1984 on CD.) In verse 1 1 Nahum may be speaking of the entire history of Assyr- 
ia, but he is probably speaking of Sennacherib who challenged Jerusalem and the southern 
towns of Judah in 701 B.C. See II Kgs. 18-19. Isaiah gives additional information on this in 
Is. 37-38. 


Verse 12a speaks of the many allies which Assyria may have had, but these will be of no help 
when the Lord executes his wrath on Nineveh. In verse 12b the addressee seems to have 
changed. In contrast to what he has just said, he now states that “Although I have afflicted 
you I will afflict you no more.” The NIV adds, “O Judah” because the translators believed 
there was a change in the addressees. These words are not in the Hebrew text or the LXX, but 
it appears to be an appropriate clarification. In 1:15 Judah is directly addressed. Thus, God 
would be saying to Judah that Assyria and its allies will no longer be able to oppress them. 
The statement concerning God’s promise not to afflict them any more may imply that God, in 
the past, had used Assyria to punish his own people. If Nahum’s ministry came at the time of 
Josiah, king of Judah, this statement would fit well into the religious reforms of Josiah (640- 
609 B.C.). On the other hand, if it was spoken during the reign of Manasseh, as some believe, 
the statement would appear to be inappropriate. 

Verse 13 deals with the oppression of Assyria against God’s people. Judah and other nations 
had been paying tribute money to the Assyrians for many years, and now the Lord says he 
will lift that yoke off of the necks of the oppressed, and the bonds (shackles) will be tom 
away. 

In verse 14 the prophet returns to address the Assyrians. The translators of the NIV have sup- 
plied the word “Nineveh” supposedly for clarity, but it is not in other generally accepted Eng- 
lish translations. Neither is the word the Hebrew or the LXX texts. However the identifica- 
tion of either “Nineveh” or “Assyria” is certainly implied. The curse from God was that there 
would be no descendants to come from those people. Their name would be perpetuated no 
longer. They would be cut off. To ancient people this would be a curse of major proportions. 
Every family wanted its name to be preserved in its offspring. 

Nahum carries his symbolic description of Nineveh’s destruction a little further by saying that 
the carved images and idol of the temples will be destroyed, and God himself will prepare 
their grave because they were vile. The word translated “vile” is elsewhere translated “worth- 
less,” and comes from the Hebrew word belial 

When one ancient nation conquered another, the conquerors would frequently destroy the re- 
ligious images and idols of the conquered nation, supposing that by doing so the power of that 
god would be lessened or destroyed thus preventing an uprising of the conquered people. Two 
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of the most important deities of the Assyrians were Assur, who was the chief god in the pan- 
theon, and Ishtar the chief goddess. Assur was the god of war and kingship or royalty. Ishtar 
was the goddess of love, war, and fertility. There were other deities of lesser note. Both of 
these deities were very popular in Mesopotamia and they had their counterparts among the 
Canaanites and the Syrians. There was a great deal of overlapping with these deities from one 
culture to another. 

In verse 15 Nahum speaks of the grandeur of the mountains and feet of those who bring good 
news. In Is. 40:9 and 52:7 there is similar language. The Isaiah passages are usually thought 
of as being illustrative of the Messianic message of the gospel. See Rom. 10:15 where Paul 
uses Isaiah’s statement to illustrate his point of the spread of the gospel. The passage in Na- 
hum is an encouragement to Judah to celebrate because the nation which had given them so 
much pain has been doomed by God. Now the people of Judah can celebrate their religious 
festivals and fulfill their vows because, “No more will the wicked invade you; they will be 
completely destroyed.” Nah. 1:15. 

II. A prophetic description of the fall of Nineveh. 2:1-13 

Chapter 2 is a vivid and colorful description of the fall of Nineveh portrayed much as an “on- 
the-scene” news commentator might do in the twenty-first century. The Lord intervenes in 
the affairs of all nations not just the affairs of Israel. 

Verse 1 introduces the scene with a description of the attacker who “advances against you, 
Nineveh.” The word “attacker” as translated in the NIV seems to be a little softer than the 
original idea of the author. The KJV and the ASV uses the expression “He that dasheth in 
pieces,” while other English translations translate it as the one who “scatters” or the one who 
“shatters.” It is a very strong description of the conqueror. The writer does not identify just 
who this conqueror will be, but history tells us that it was the armies of Nebuchadnezzar of 
Babylon and Cyaxares of the Medes who joined together to destroy Nineveh in 612 B.C. Na- 
hum warns the people of Nineveh that they should make every kind of preparation for the 
coming onslaught. They are told to guard the fortress, keep watch on the roadways, and mar- 
shal their troops! This is reminiscent of the ironic warning of Amos to the people of Israel. 
They would have to fight against God, so they had better be prepared; “Because I will do this 
unto thee, prepare to meet thy God O Israel.” Amos 4:12. Neither Amos nor Nahum is sug- 
gesting that those opposing God might prevail, but both use this devise to state their strongest 
case. Prepare in every possible way! Ann yourselves well, for the one you are about to en- 
counter is infinitely stronger than you could ever imagine. 

Verse 2 ties in directly with 1:15 where Judah is given confidence that its fonner grandeur can 
be restored, and the celebration of its festivals will once again be possible. Although their 
land has been destroyed (their vines have been ruined), yet there is always hope. Assyrian 
inscriptions as well as Biblical data affirm that Assyria had been a constant threat to Israel and 
Judah. The fact that the prophet mentions “the excellency [splendor] of Jacob and the excel- 
lency [splendor] of Israel” may mean that he is referring to the entire nation of Israel, includ- 
ing both Judah and the ten tribes which were taken in 722 B.C. with the fall of Samaria. Na- 
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hum’s few statements like this seem to indicate that Judah is returning to God, and the prophet 
has hope for his nation. This may be referring to the reforms of Josiah. 

In verse 3 the prophet begins his vivid description of the battle which is going to take place. 
Ralph Smith, in commenting on this passage says that the Hebrew verse has such punctuation 
and rhythm to it that it may have been designed as a song to be sung by the victors. (Ralph L. 
Smith, Word Biblical Commentary: Micah-Malachi, vol. 32. Dallas: Word Books Publish- 
ers, 1984 on CD). The prophet gives us a description of the scene within the city at the time 
of its siege. One wonders if this is a description of the chaos among the Assyrians or the he- 
roes of the siege charging through the city streets. The picture is one of fierce disarray and a 
bloody battle. Charles Taylor considers the possibility that this is descriptive of a scene out- 
side the city walls rather than within the city, although most commentators do not hold to this 
interpretation. (Charles L. Taylor, Jr. The Interpreter’s Bible: Book of Nahum (New York: 
Abingdon Press, 1956) p. 964.) The statements in verse 4 seem to indicate that the scene is 
inside of the city. However, see verse 6 which describes a scene outside of the city walls. 

Verses 3-4 describe the fierceness of the battle. It is interesting that the appearance of the sol- 
diers is described in such detail. Such a description adds realism and vividness to the account 
of the battle. The soldiers are clad in scarlet and their shields are red. The chariots are like 
flashes of light storming through the streets as flaming torches. The fact that the soldier are 
said to stumble on their way (2:5) seems to indicate that the writer is speaking of the Assyrian 
defenders whose cause is hopeless. 

Shields of bronze have been found in the ruins of Nineveh and are now in the British Muse- 
um. These were usually semicircular in shape, covering almost the entire body of the soldier. 
Verse 3 speaks of the shields being red, perhaps referring to them as brightly polished, or 
painted. 

Verses 5-7 speak of the one who summons the highly trained troops to come to the defense of 
the city, but they stumble along the way. This is generally thought of as the king who com- 
mands his troops. They dash to the city wall to take their stand against the invaders, and set 
up their protective shields in place. The expression “protective shields” occurs in verse 5 of 
the NIV. It is translated “the defenses” or “the mantelet” in other translations. A mantelet 
was a war machine used for both offense and defense. For that reason, it is not clear whether 
Nahum is speaking of the defenders bringing in their defenses, or if the attackers are using the 
mantelet as their offensive war machine. The LXX uses the word Jtpo<}>'uA,aKri ( prophulake ) 
which means a sentinel, and advanced guard, or an outpost. The English word “prophylactic” 
comes from this, meaning that which will prevent or guard against, particularly referring to 
disease or infection. In war machines this may refer to a battering ram which has a protective 
covering to shield the soldiers who are operating it. Some of the monuments which have been 
discovered by archaeologists suggest that these mantelets were towers which were brought 
close to the wall of a city to enable soldiers to breach the wall or fight on the level with the 
top of the wall. 

Verses 6-7 are interesting but confusing, and have been the subjects of a variety of interpreta- 
tions. All of the preparations of the people of Nineveh are to no avail. The river gates are 
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thrown open and the troops enter and begin their destruction. The people watch as the palace 
collapses and the destruction of their city begins. The opening of the “river gates” may refer 
symbolically to God’s opening of the city for its capture, showing that all defensive efforts 
have failed. In this interpretation the “she” of the prophecy may refer to the city of Nineveh, 
and the “slave girls” (“her maids,” “slave women,” or “handmaids”) are the profligate women 
of the city who lived in luxury or perhaps symbolic of all of the women of Nineveh. Others 
believe that the “she” refers to the queen of Nineveh and the slave girls are her handmaidens. 
Together they moan and beat their breasts in sorrow as their once proud city is destroyed. He- 
brew scholars say that a slight change in spelling could create a word which means that they 
carried off “her majesty.” That is, they captured the queen, and her handmaidens moaned over 
this horrible event. 

The British Museum has many unpublished archaeological texts. In 1923 an important Baby- 
lonian text called “The Babylonian Chronicle” came to light and was published in part by C.J. 
Gladd. Tablet B.M. 21901 gives an account of the destruction of Nineveh, but it does not 
have as many details as we would like. The ancient Greek historian Diodorus (90-21 B.C.) 
tells of the fall of Nineveh, saying that the Choser River which flowed through the city rose 
and flooded a portion of the city, washing away part of the wall. “The Babylonian Chronicle” 
however does not mention any of this, and archaeological investigation of the site of Nineveh 
has shown abundant evidence of fire, but no evidence of a flood. Nahum’s reference to the 
river gates being thrown open and the city being like a pool appear to be symbolic rather than 
literal. The prophet is speaking of the city being drained of its resources, its people, and its 
defenses. 

“The Chronicle” tells of the rise of Nabopolassar in Babylon, and his alliance with the Medes 
in the capture of Nineveh. Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabopolassar actually led the armies 
of the Babylonians. The Chronicle reads, “They took the spoil of the city, a quantity beyond 
computation, and turned it to a mound and a ruin.” See George Barton, Archaeology and the 
Bible, Seventh edition revised (Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union), 1937, p. 545) 
and David Noel Freedman, “The Babylonian Chronicle” in The Biblical Archaeologist Reader 
(Garden City, New York: Anchor Books Doubleday), 1961, pp. 1 14-115). 

Verses 8-10 begin by comparing Nineveh with a pool of water. People had come to Nineveh 
as they would come to a pool of water when they were thirsty. Nineveh was a city where peo- 
ple gathered, but now they are leaving in sorrow as they see the great city fall. Some are 
shouting “Stop! Stop!” but their calls go unheeded. Some commentators see in this expression 
the out flowing of people from Nineveh as the flowing away of precious water from a city, 
and no one can dam it up or hold it. Instead, shouts of “Plunder the silver! Plunder the gold!” 
are the cry. Nineveh was a wealthy city, filled with the spoils of her wars, and rich with art 
and buildings. All kinds of stories have grown up about the amount of gold and silver that 
was taken from Nineveh. Supposedly hundreds of golden beds were taken along with silver 
tables and ornaments of precious metals. Of course none of these extravagant claims can be 
verified. The ruins of Nineveh have produced no great stashes of gold or silver. 

In Jonah 1 :2 God called it “the great city of Nineveh” but now Nahum foresees its destruction. 
She is pillaged, plundered and stripped. All of her inhabitants are astounded. Their knees 
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give way, and their hearts melt. Bodies tremble and faces grow pale with fear and amazement 
that the once great city - the once great empire - now is vanishing before their eyes. It is a 
scene which is truly incomprehensible. Its destruction was so complete that the location of 
this once great city remained unknown for centuries. 

The destruction of Nineveh is complete. 2:11-13 

Nahum gives us his brief reflection on the destruction of the city. He changes the metaphor 
from the noise and bloody death of a fierce battle to the lions who are feeding their cubs on 
the fresh killed prey. Where now is the strength and power of the once mighty lion? Where 
is his dominance among the animals of the forest? For centuries Nineveh had lived by killing 
its enemies. Now it suffers the same fate. It is a taunting metaphor that Nahum describes, 
and it is laced with a feeling of righteous vengeance of the tortured people who have seen 
their torturers brought to justice. Triumphantly Nahum says, “Where now is the lion’s den, 
the place where they fed their young, where the lion and lioness went, and the cubs, with 
nothing to fear.” Nah. 2:11. It is no coincidence that Nahum chose the figure of a lion, for 
that had been the symbol of Assyria’s anny. Jeremiah will sorrowfully lament the fall and de- 
struction of his beloved Jerusalem at the hand of Nebuchadnezzar, but Nahum rejoices in the 
victory of Nebuchadnezzar as he destroys the capital city of the archenemy of Israel and other 
nations of the Middle East. 

In the Dead Sea Scrolls, the fragmented commentary on Nahum contains an interesting inter- 
pretation of 2:1 lb. Although the manuscript is generally fragmentary there is enough in the 
document to see that the commentator is attempting to identify the “lion” of 2:1 lb as Deme- 
trius III referred to as “king Greece,” although he was, in fact, a ruler of Syria 95-88 B.C. 
During the reign of the Jewish ruler Alexander Jannaeus (103-76 B.C.), Demetrius attempted 
to invade Jerusalem but that attempt was unsuccessful. The writers of the various Dead Sea 
Scrolls were quite nationalistic and theologically removed from the majority of Jews of their 
day. The Nahum commentator also attempts other identifications such as Antiochus, (proba- 
bly IV, Epiphanes) who had ruled Syria from 175-164 B.C. and gave Israel much trouble. 
(See James C. Vanderkam, The Dead Sea Scrolls for Today (Grand Rapids: William B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company), 1994, pp. 48-49.) 

Verse 13 is God’s own reflection on the wickedness of Nineveh. “I am against you declares 
the Lord Almighty.” This expression is used by Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Nahum, occurring 
fourteen times in the Old Testament. Nineveh finally had to answer to the sovereign of the 
universe who was against her. Her chariots will be destroyed by fire, the sword will destroy 
her young lions (young fighting men). So complete will be the destruction that no prey will 
be left. Even the voices of their young messengers will be silent. In this combination of 
symbols, Nahum describes the complete destruction not only of their city and its people, but 
of all of their military might. 

III.The sins of Nineveh have brought its destruction. 3:1-19 

This is the only oracles which Nahum begins with “Woe.” Much in this pericope is similar to 
the descriptions of 2:3-10. It is vivid with blood, lies, plunder, corpses, prostitution, filth of 
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all sorts, and sorceries. The book ends with a statement and a rhetorical question, both of 
which encapsulate the miserable legacy of this evil nation. “Everyone who hears the news 
about you claps their hands at your fall.” and “Who has not felt your endless cruelty? Nah. 
3:19. 

The people of Nineveh are suffering in the way they have caused others to suffer. 3:1-7 

“The city of blood” is a strong phrase designed to fix our attention on the fact that the Assyri- 
ans have made their place in history through torture, war, and bloodshed. The nation took 
pride in these conquests and tortures. The messenger of Sennacherib who taunted Hezekiah 
brought a declaration of pride and arrogance when he spoke of the might of Assyria: “No god 
of any nation or kingdom has been able to deliver his people from my hand or the hand of my 
fathers. How much less will your god deliver you from my hand!” (II Chron. 32:15). The 
monuments left by Assyria and unearthed by archaeologists affirm the bloody character of the 
Assyrians. Nahum’s description is confirmed by these inscriptions and reliefs. 

Verse 1 has a series of brief graphic phrases which identify the character of these evil people. 
They are liars, full of plunder, and never without victims. Their total lack of morals, integrity, 
and decency is bringing their downfall and judgment. 

Verses 2-3 give a brief description of wars and battles, once again in brief graphic phrases. 
The crack of whips, the clatter of wheels, the galloping horses and jolting chariots are all de- 
scriptions of ancient battles. Charging cavalry, flashing swords and glittering spears make 
many casualties and piles of dead bodies without number. There are so many dead bodies that 
people stumble over them. Nahum shows that neither an individual nor a nation can be indif- 
ferent to moral character and long survive. These things need little comment, but they chal- 
lenge us to imagine and visualize the contemporary equivalent of ancient Assyria. 

Verse 4 gives the reason for it all in symbolic fashion. “All because of the wanton lust of a 
harlot alluring, the mistress of sorceries.” Prostitution and sorceries are used both literally 
and figuratively in Scripture, and their use here may be both. Spiritual prostitution - being 
unfaithful to God - went unnoticed in Israel and Judah, but it finally caused the downfall of 
both nations. Along with this sort of immorality, the magic of sorceries and witchcraft with 
all of their superstitions invaded the thinking of God’s people so that even the Lord was 
thought of in these ways. Assyria had enticed nations, enslaved people, and practiced witch- 
craft. These crimes would not go unpunished. 

Once again in 3:5 the Lord says, “I am against you.” Continuing the symbol of immorality 
and prostitution, the Lord says he will expose the evil of this nation to the world. Verses 6-7 
describe the humiliating punishment which will come to Nineveh because of its wickedness. 
There will only be rejoicing over its fall. The days of its grandeur have finally come to a hor- 
rible end. All people will rejoice at her destruction. No one will mourn her demise. No one 
will bewail her death. The justice of God has prevailed. 
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A reminder of the fate of Thebes (No-Amon) brought on by Assurbanipal. 3:8-11 

The Egyptians generally identified their capital simply as “the City.” Thebes was the capital 
of Egypt. The Hebrew word (verse 8) is translated “Thebes” in the RSV, NRSV, and the 
NIV. It is translated “No-Amon” in the ASV, NASV, and NKJV. This expression means “the 
city of Amon,” one of the Egyptian gods. Thebes was the city of the god Amon. It was locat- 
ed on the east bank of the Nile River, about 450 miles south of modern day Cairo. In 4500 
B.C. it was just a small village but by 2575 B.C. it was becoming one of Egypt’s most im- 
portant cities, and was the capital most of the time from about 2000 B.C. until its destruction 
by Ashurbanipal in 661 B.C. Akhenaton moved the capital from Thebes to Memphis where it 
remained from 1353-1224 B.C. It was during that time period that the Hebrews were slaves in 
Egypt. In 1224 B.C. the capital was returned to Thebes. 

The city was thought to have been well protected because it was on the Nile River and is 
thought to have had numerous motes which would have added to its protection. The existence 
of these motes is open to some question. However, such a river location was thought to be 
ideal in case of war. 

Not only was Thebes the capital of Egypt, it was also the center for the worship of Amon (al- 
so spelled Amun), the chief god of Egypt. The power of the high priests of Amon many times 
rivaled the power of the Pharaohs, causing a great deal of friction and “religion-state” contro- 
versies. The god Amon became linked to Ra the sun god, adding to his power and prestige 
among the Egyptians. A massive temple was built to Amon-Ra at Al-Karnack, the ruins of 
which are some of the best preserved in Egypt. Al-Kamack was located in the southern half 
of Thebes. On the walls and columns of the temple are numerous inscriptions and reliefs. 
There were many other temples in Thebes at least one of which was dedicated to Mut, the 
“wife” of Amon-Ra. Even today, visitors marvel at the grandeur and magnitude of Thebes. 
These things show that Egypt had every reason to defend this great city against any en- 
croachment of a foreign power. Was the city too powerful and magnificent to fall? Yet, in 
661 B.C. the Assyrians under Ashurbanipal sacked the city and destroyed it. 

In verse 8, as Nahum continues speaking of the coming sack of Nineveh, he challenges his 
audience by asking the people “Are you better than Thebes, situated on the Nile, with water 
around her?” The greatness of Thebes in Nahum’s time was legendary. To the Assyrians, the 
conquest of such a great city stood as one of their foremost accomplishments. It was the city 
of the chief god of Egypt. It was heavily guarded, and was the proud capital of Egypt. Yet, 
the city fell. Nahum could not have selected a better comparison, for he says that the fall of 
Nineveh will be of the same magnitude as that of Thebes. 

Verses 9-10 describe the fortifications of Thebes, and the buffers around her. Cush (Ethiopia) 
to the south and Egypt to the north were the strength of Thebes. Libya was to the west, giving 
Thebes access to help from all sides. But in spite of all of this, she went into captivity. Her 
infants were dashed to pieces, and her nobles were the rewards of gamblers. All of her great 
men were in chains. The mighty Assyrians had once again gained their victory. In 1878 ar- 
chaeologists unearth some of Ashurbanipal’s inscriptions in the ruins of Nineveh. In some of 
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these he gave a brief description of how he took the city of Thebes and he identities much of 
the booty which he carried back to Nineveh. 

Nahum says that Nineveh will become like Thebes. In verse 1 1 the prophet turns again to Ni- 
neveh saying, “You too will become drunk,” using the symbol of drunkenness to describe 
those who have no regard for spiritual responsibility, persecution of the saints, and a general 
profligate lifestyle. (See also Rev. 17:6, Lk. 12:45.) 

Nineveh cannot save itself. 3:12-13. 

In verses 12-13 the prophet belittles the strength of Nineveh by saying that her fortresses are 
like fig trees with ripe figs which fall to the ground when shaken. The figs were among the 
very first fruits of the season, and people anxiously awaited their ripening and falling into 
their mouths. In this statement however Nahum is speaking of the weakness of the defenses 
of Nineveh. Her troops are known to have put up a very good fight in the beginning of their 
defense of their city. According to the account in the Babylonian Chronicle, the siege lasted 
only about three months. 

Its soldiers were known for their bravery, but the overwhelming force of the siege by the ar- 
mies of Nebuchadnezzar and Cyaxares was too much for them. As such, Nahum says they 
were weak, and he compares them to women. This type of comparison was also employed by 
other writers in the ancient world. Ancient historians have said that Nineveh had many passes 
which led to the city. This fact was part of the grandeur of the city, but now it only adds to 
her vulnerability. The gates of the city were designed to keep the enemies out and keep the 
city safe, but the gates of Nineveh have been opened wide and the city is exposed to the dan- 
ger of its enemies. The prophet says the bars of the gates have been devoured by fire. Jere- 
miah also spoke of the bars of the gates of a city being destroyed, and the defending soldiers 
as weak women (Jer. 51:30). Archaeological discoveries have confirmed the presence of 
great fires in the destruction of Nineveh. Some commentators consider the devouring of the 
bars to be symbolic of the destruction of the fortresses and other defenses of the city. 

Nahum’s satire. 3:14-17. 

These four verses contain a variety of satirical symbols which seem to give Nahum great per- 
sonal satisfaction. With great sarcasm he leads them through the steps in preparation for the 
coming siege, knowing all the time that their groundwork will be an exercise in futility. 

Drawing water for the siege would present no difficulty since the city was located on the Ti- 
gris River. They are told to repair the brickwork in their preparation for the siege for certainly 
this would make them more secure. The walls of the city were said to have been one hundred 
feet high, and broad enough for three chariots to run abreast on them. It was truly thought to 
be a city which could not be destroyed, much like Thebes. Yet, Nahum knew its fate was to 
come soon. 

The reality was that the fire would devour them and the sword would cut them down like lo- 
cust devouring vegetation. In 3 : 1 5 the prophet says they have multiplied greatly and he com- 
pares Nineveh to locusts. You have become as numerous as the stars of the heavens, but your 
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enemies will devour you like the locusts devour vegetation. You will be stripped down as the 
locusts strip down the land and then fly away. So also will your guards be. They will hide for 
awhile, then they will flee, leaving you without defense, and you will not know where they 
go- 

Nineveh’s final doom. 3:18-19 

Verse 18 says, “O king of Assyria, your shepherds slumber; your nobles he down to rest.” No 
doubt the shepherds being referred to are the leaders of Assyria people, particularly those in 
Nineveh. Does this mean that they are dead, or just unconcerned, and not caring for the pro- 
tection of the city. Commentators are divided on this question. 

Verse 19 gives the final and tragic results. The people are scattered, there is chaos and confu- 
sion, and there is no leadership to help in their defense. Nahum compares Nineveh with one 
who has an incurable illness - there is no healing for their wound, and their injury is fatal. 
Neither is there any sorrow over the demise of that great city. Instead, “Everyone who hears 
the news about you claps his hands at your fall, for who has not felt your endless cruelty?” 
This is the sad and tragic legacy left by Assyria. With the fall of Nineveh one of the greatest 
empires in the history of the world was coming to a humiliating end. This is a grim reminder 
that “The wicked shall be turned back unto Sheol, even all the nations that forget God.” Ps. 
9 : 17 . 
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Chapter XVII 
Habakkuk 
Introduction 


The book of Habakkuk carries mixed messages for different people. Donald E. Gowan titles 
his book “The Triumph of Faith in Habakkuk while G. Campbell Morgan’s book The Minor 
Prophets titles one chapter, “Habakkuk - The Problems of Faith.” The interesting thing is 
that both of these authors present a valid and valuable point of view. Gowan’s book is a fas- 
cinating treatise, written by a person who sees faith as sometimes difficult, yet he is aware of 
the truth in Habakkuk’ s statement, as Paul later quotes him, “But the righteous will live by his 
faith” (Hab. 2:4, Rom. 1:17). This is, in fact, one of the relatively few times the Old Testa- 
ment where this concept of faith is so strongly affirmed. Habakkuk is a book which under- 
lines the value of complete trust in the sovereignty of God in the face of pain, suffering, evil, 
and distress. An understanding of Habakkuk helps us understand Paul’s use of faith in much 
of his writing. So, as Morgan says, there are problems with a walk of faith - there are so 
many things we just don’t understand - but as Gowan contends, faith is the key to triumphant 
living - our trust in the sovereign God. 

Among the collection of documents in the Dead Sea Scrolls is a commentary on the book of 
Haba kk uk found in Cave 1 . It contains only chapters one and two, and makes no mention of 
the content of chapter three. This omission does not appear to be from a defect in the manu- 
script, and it is not known why this omission occurs. Its absence has caused some to conclude 
that chapter three was not part of the original text of the book, but was added by a later editor. 
There is no objective evidence of this however. James Vanderkam speaks of this omission 
saying that the prayer of Habakkuk apparently did not meet the particular purposes of the 
commentator so he decided not to include it. (James C. Vanderkam, The Dead Sea Scrolls for 
Today (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company), 1994, pp. 46-48.) The 
Dead Sea Scrolls are dated in the general period of the first century B.C., and the writer of the 
Habakkuk commentary is attempting to apply its contents to Judah in his own time or the very 
near future. F.F. Bruce says that the Habakkuk commentary can be dated in the mid-first cen- 
tury B.C. (From a paper by F.F. Bruce, “The Dead Sea Habakkuk Scroll,” The Annual of 
Leeds University Oriental Society I (1958/59): 5-24.) See also 

http://www.biblicalstudies.org.Uk//pdf/habakkuk bruce.pdf . The commentator in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls apparently believed that the Chaldeans (Babylonians) spoken of in 1:6 are really 
symbolic of Kittim, which he apparently interpreted as Rome. For additional information, see 
comments on Hab. 2:3. 

The Man 

Much like Nahum, we know nothing of Habakkuk except what we learn from the book. He is 
not mentioned in Kings or Chronicles or elsewhere in the history of Israel and Judah. None of 
the other prophets mention him. His name means “embrace” or “ardent embrace.” Various 
commentators have preferences concerning the exact meaning of the name. Contemporary 
commentators lean toward the idea that the word is not pure Hebrew, but is instead, the word 
for a garden plant. Although this seems to be inconsequential, if it is correct it may indicate a 
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strong degree of foreign influence within the Israelite nation at the time Habakkuk lived and 
wrote. Our absence of direct infonnation has caused a good many legends to arise about his 
exact identity. None of these have any substance. 

The subscription in 3:19 is included in almost all popular English translations except the 
ASV. In the NIV it reads: “For the director of music. On my stringed instruments.” Some 
textual scholars believe that this was added later by a copyist in much the same way as the 
superscriptions were added at the heading of many of the Psalms. The superscriptions at- 
tached to the psalms are not of any exegetical use because they were not part of the original 
text. The inclusion of the subscription at the end of Habakkuk is unusual. Some scholars be- 
lieve that this may indicate that Habakkuk was a Levite who was in charge of the temple mu- 
sic. See II Chron. 29:25 where Nathan the prophet instructed David to set Levites over the 
music, and to place instruments and singers in the temple. Habakkuk may have been in this 
course of Levites. 

The Date of Writing 

Once again, we are at a loss for evidence of the date of the book. In the apocryphal book, 
“Bel and the Dragon” the prophet Habakkuk is mentioned. The story takes place during the 
time of Daniel, and therefore some believe that the book of Habakkuk was written during that 
period, or slightly later during the time of Ezra. The passage mentions that Habakkuk was in 
Judea when the events of Bel and the Dragon took place, but he was instructed to go to Baby- 
lon. See the apocryphal book, “Bel and the Dragon.” 

The closest reference we have to a general idea of date is the mention of the Chaldeans (Baby- 
lonians) as God’s instrument for the punishment of the people of Judah, Hab. 1:6. On the 
other hand, if one looks at that statement as predictive prophecy it does not necessitate a near 
exilic time. Estimates range from the time when Assyria was a threat in the 700’s B.C. to the 
time of the Seleucids (post-Alexander the Great, 300 B.C.). Most scholars place it some- 
where between the time of the fall of Nineveh (612 B.C.) and the beginning of the Babylonian 
Exile (587 B.C.). 

Many scholars link the contents of the book to a period between the fall of Nineveh and the 
battle of Carchemish which took place in 605 B.C. One reason for this is that the Assyrians 
had been finally defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Haran in 609 B.C., and the Egyptians and 
Syrians were also defeated by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish in 605 B.C. This placed the 
Babylonians in complete control, and marked the beginning of the Babylonian Empire. The 
reference to the Chaldeans in 1:6 may be an indication that the book was written close to the 
time of the Babylonian Exile. Some of the religious and social conditions described in the 
book would fit this time period very well. 

The Message of the Book 

The message of Habakkuk was directed to a nation soon to be invaded by the Babylonians. 
That event ultimately brought the downfall of their country. The refonns of Hezekiah were 
apparently forgotten during the reign of Manasseh and that of his son Amon, but a new reform 
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movement was begun during the reign of Josiah. Some scholars believe that 1 :2-4 might very 
well fit the time of Manasseh while so much evil was present in Judah. The righteous were 
being oppressed, and it appeared to some that God was unconcerned. Evil people were pros- 
pering, and there was no punishment being brought on them. However, the book shows us 
that the seeming inactivity of God is not evidence of his inactivity. 

Although approached from a completely different vantage point, the underlying problem dis- 
cussed in Habakkuk has some kinship to the problem we find in Job. Why do the righteous 
suffer while the wicked prosper? Neither Job nor Habakkuk attempts to give a logical answer 
to this, but both come face to face with the sovereignty of God. Justice will ultimately pre- 
vail, but in God’s own time and in his own way. One of the great lessons of the book is that 
the destiny of all nations is in his hands. His purposes will ultimately be fulfilled. 

Haba kk uk offers his complaint in 1:2-4, and the Lord answers him in 1:5-11. This is followed 
by another complaint in 1:12 — 2:1, with the Lord’s answer coming in 2:2-20. In this section 
the Lord gives five “woes” to the adversaries. See comments on these woes. Chapter 3 is 
Habakkuk’ s prayer, concluding with a statement of his own reliance on the Lord for his 
strength. 

Habakkuk shows that a strong faith may still have doubts, and how faith, though not a logical 
answer for those doubts, is our means of victory over those doubts. 

Kyle Yates, in his book, Preaching from the Prophets, list eleven practical lessons from Hab- 
akkuk. Among these are the following: 

1 . God never stifles a sincere questioner. 

2. In every crisis God can be trusted. 

3. Evil has within itself the germs of its own death. 

4. The real purpose of religion is not to have all doubts solved, but to be sure of God. 

5. We must remember that, “The righteous shall live by faith.” 2:4 

(Kyle Yates, Preaching from the Prophets (Nashville: Broadman Press), 1942, pp. 155-156.) 
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Habakkuk 

Outline 


The superscription. 1 : 1 

I. Haba kk uk ’s first expression of his confusion at God’s seeming inactivity, and God’s reply 
to the prophet. 1:2-11 

A. The prophet’s perplexity: the rule of the wicked and their abuses. 1 :2-4 

B. God’s reply. 1:5-11 

1 . The Chaldeans will be God’s instruments for punishment. 1 :5-6 

2. The description of the Chaldeans warfare. 1:7-11 

II. Haba kk uk ’s second complaint and God’s answer. 1 : 12 — 2:20 

A. Habakkuk expresses his praise of God and God’s purity. 1 : 12- 13a. 

B. Why can such a God as you allow these evil things to continue? 12:13b — 2:1 

C. God’s answer. 2:2-20. 

1. A description of the Chaldeans, God’s instrument of justice. 2:2-5 

2. The five woes. 2:6-20 

III. Habakkuk’ s prayer. 3:1-19 

A. The superscription and Habakkuk’s petition to God to make his purposes known. 3:1-2 

B. God’s mighty works in the past. 3:3-15 

C . The prophet’ s confidence in God. 3:16-19 
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Chapter XVIII 
Habakkuk 
Analysis and Notes 


No doubt the book of Habakkuk is one of the most neglected and obscure books in the Old 
Testament. Considering the entire Bible, it probably ranks lower than II or III John in fre- 
quency of reading, or personal interest. Hopefully the study of this interesting book will bring 
a new sense of its pastoral value as well as enhance your appreciation of Paul’s statements 
about faith, far beyond his simple quotation in Rom. 1:17. It has pastoral value because it 
speaks deeply to some of the most basic concerns and needs of all people. Haba kk uk displays 
the problems he experiences with his own faith, and each of us will find that his problems are 
our problems, and his questions are our questions. 

The Superscription. 1:1 

Our prophet begins by saying this is his “burden” or “oracle.” In English, translators are just 
about split in their translation of the word. It is a word used frequently by the prophets. It 
generally refers to a message of great importance, particularly when it carries the declaration 
of God’s wrath or a coming disastrous event. He says that this is an “oracle of God which 
Habakkuk the prophet saw” probably indicating that this was communicated to him in a vi- 
sion. Amos uses similar language in his superscription. 

I. The first expression of Habakkuk’s confusion, and God’s reply. 1:2-11 

Habakkuk’ s first question is constantly asked by mankind, and it is found numerous times in 
Scripture. “How long, O Lord . . .” See Ps. 13:1, 74:10, et al and Rev. 6:9-10. It is a constant 
reminder to us that we must live by faith, not by knowledge. We see that the prophet has been 
seeking an answer to this question for a long period of time. Why has God not answered his 
prayers for knowledge? Is God not listening? Does God not care? Does God not see the vio- 
lence among his own people? All of these are questions which every thinking person contin- 
ues to ask, making this book very contemporary. But before we seek contemporary applica- 
tions, we must first understand the book in its proper context. 

The prophet’s perplexity: the rule of the wicked and their abuses. 1:2-4 

In verses 2-4 Habakkuk asked how long will he cry to the Lord and not have the Lord hear 
him. The word “hear” in this context involves the idea of action. God has not acted. Habak- 
kuk shouts “Violence,” seemingly to get the attention of God, but he finds no active reply. He 
raises a second question: “Why do you make me witness such horrible injustice, and why do 
you, a God of righteousness and justice, tolerate wrong?” He then reminds God that such in- 
action has paralyzed the law, and injustice rules the nation. Habakkuk is very disturbed at 
God’s seeming lack of concern for righteousness in his nation. God is willing to pennit evil 
to go unchecked leaving perverted justice to have its way in the nation. These important 
questions are constantly in the minds of all thoughtful people, and they are frequently used as 
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arguments against the very existence of God. “How could a good God allow such atrocities to 
go unrestricted?” 

God’s reply. 1:5-11 

This dialogue between God and Habakkuk is one of the most valuable lessons which twenty- 
first century man can entertain. The answer is simple but its implications are far reaching: 
God uses the nations of the world to accomplish his own purposes, but not necessarily at the 
time or in the way mankind may expect or want. Judgment, however, is inevitable. Verses 5- 
6 give the assurance to Habakkuk that God is in charge, and he “has a plan” which will be so 
utterly amazing that you won’t believe it is possible. While he was in Pisidian Antioch Paul 
quoted this statement from Habakkuk (Acts 13:41). Paul uses this as a warning against those 
who reject the gospel of Christ. 

Verses 7-11 give a description of God’s plan. There was a very evil and ruthless nation which 
the Lord would use to punish the evil of others, even his own nation. The nation God would 
use for this was the hated Babylonians. God’s intervention in the affairs of pagan nations is 
not new. Back at the dawn of Israel’s history as a nation, God intervened in the affairs of 
Egypt by saying to Pharaoh, “I have raised you up for this very purpose, that I might show 
you my power and that my name might be proclaimed in all the earth.” Ex. 9:16. Cyrus, king 
of the Persian Empire was referred to as God’s servant (Is. 45:1), and Daniel told Nebuchad- 
nezzar that he would be driven out from among men “until you acknowledge that the Most 
High is sovereign over the kingdoms of men and gives them to anyone he wishes” (Dan. 
4:25). 

In this block God describes to Habakkuk the character of the Babylonians. They are ruthless 
and impetuous and sweep across the whole earth seizing homes they do not own. They are 
feared and dreaded, and are a law unto themselves. They have powerful horses and are fierc- 
er than wolves. They fly like vultures, and are bent on violence. They advance like the desert 
winds, and capture prisoners like sand. They deride kings, scoff at rulers, and laugh at forti- 
fied cities. Their own strength is their god. These are the people God will use to punish the 
evil people among the Jews. Let’s look more closely at the description. 

In 1:2 the prophet had asked, “How long O Lord?” The answer came, “In your days” (1:5). 
This apparently refers to the fact that some who were then living would still be alive when 
this oracle was fulfilled. Or, it might have the general meaning of “soon.” The Lord uses a 
number of words to attract the attention of Habakkuk. “Look . . . watch ... be utterly amazed 
. . . You would not believe even if you were told.” (1:5). 

The Chaldeans were known for their ruthlessness almost as much as the Assyrians had been. 
Some commentators believe that this is a reference to the Greeks who came after the Persians 
and displaced them and the Babylonians. This does not fit the time frame however since the 
events being spoken of were to take place “In your days.” This passage may provide some 
information concerning the probable date of writing. See Introduction to Habakkuk. 
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God tells Habakkuk that he (God) will raise up the Chaldeans for this purpose. This again is 
reminiscent of the words of God to Pharaoh in Ex. 9:16. At the time Habakkuk probably 
wrote the Babylonians had not yet invaded any parts of Judah, but their successes elsewhere 
was well known, and their ruthlessness had to be seen as a threat. They marched through eve- 
ry place they wanted to, and seized property not their own. They were further described as 
people who are feared because they are a law unto themselves. Horses were the stock-in- 
trade of ancient warfare, and the Babylonian horses are described as especially fast - swifter 
than leopards and fiercer than wolves in the evening. They are also compared to the swiftness 
of eagles. Jeremiah makes the same comparison in Jer. 4:13. Furthennore these Babylonians 
are bent on violence as a vulture swooping down to devour its prey. Ancient conquerors were 
known for their violence against the vanquished, and they took captives into their native lands 
as slaves. In addition to the violence and threats of the Babylonians, the prophet says that 
they have no respect for kings and other rulers. Their pride and arrogance causes them to see 
themselves as their own god - another way of expressing their belief that they were invinci- 
ble. 

II. Habakkuk’s second complaint and God’s answer. 1:12 — 2:20 

God’s answer to Haba kk uk’s first question causes him to raise another set of questions. This 
time the questions are more complete and detailed, and they are preceded by a statement of 
his theology of God, in much the same way as Nahum did. See Nah. 1 :2-7. 

Habakkuk expresses his praise of God and God’s purity. l:12-13a. 

In verses 12- 13a Habakkuk extols the eternity of God along with his holiness and purity. It is 
because of God’s everlasting existence that the prophet says, “We will not die.” This is the 
hope and expectation of the prophet, and he considers the eternity of God as his own guaran- 
tee of this. God has “ordained them” as one who executes judgment on the evil doers. God 
will have the Chaldeans come to his own people, and execute fierce wrath on them as God’s 
own punishment for the sins of Judah. Further, he speaks of God’s eyes being too pure to look 
on evil, and one who cannot tolerate wrong. This is the foundation upon which he will build 
his next complaint, wondering why God governs the world in the way he does. Once again, 
this is a twenty-first century question. Contemporary man is constantly asking this. It is in- 
teresting that no answer is ever given to this except to describe the sovereignty of God. This 
is not to say that God ignores our question, but its answer is beyond human understanding. 
Therefore, “the righteous shall live by his faith” (2:4). 

In verse 13 there is a tie between Habakkuk’s statement of the purity of God’s eyes, not being 
able to look on evil, and his question to God, “Why then do you tolerate the treacherous?” To 
the prophet this seems to be inconsistent. This question has been asked by all sufferers both 
in and out of the Bible. It is as if Habakkuk (and all mankind) had said to God, “I can see the 
evil of Judah (or all others) and you, with the purity of your eyes, can certainly see it too. 
Why haven’t you done anything about it?” An additional problem which Habakkuk entertains 
has to do with the fact that God would punish his own people by using an instrument (Baby- 
lon) which was more evil than those who are being punished. Why are the more unrighteous 
being used to punish the less unrighteous? This presents a problem to Haba kk uk and also to 
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us, namely that our concept of what God ought to be like and how he ought to act clouds our 
acceptance of his sovereignty. 

In verses 14-17 Habakkuk seems to turn his attention briefly to the righteous people in Judah 
although he knows God will punish Judah for its own sins. He compares the people of God to 
the fish of the sea. “You have made men like the fish of the sea” 1 : 14. The fish are at the mer- 
cy of the fisherman, and have no ruler or guide to direct them away from the danger of being 
caught in the fisherman’s nets. All types of fishing equipment are mentioned by the prophet. 
As a fisherman drops his net into the water, it takes all in its path. Both the fish, which are 
useful to the fisherman, and the small creatures, which are of no use to the fisherman, are 
caught up in the net and neither has a guide or ruler to protect them. The fisherman is uncon- 
cerned about this, and he rejoices in his catch. Habakkuk’ s question is, “Will the innocent 
ones in Judah suffer equally and helplessly with the evil ones in Judah while God appears to 
be uninvolved in the protection of the faithful among his people?” 

The unfortunate answer to the first part of the question is “Yes, sometimes the righteous suf- 
fer along with the unrighteous.” However, this does not mean that God is uninvolved or un- 
concerned. He will punish all evil in his own time and in his own way. Habakkuk does not 
understand the justice in this, but God’s justice is not the only component being considered in 
the question. The reality of life is that the guilty and innocent must sometimes suffer togeth- 
er. In 2:4 God will show the importance of faith in surviving this dilemma. 

The Chaldeans were highly successful in their conquests, and “he keeps on emptying his 
nets,” and destroys whatever comes into his path. His own success was his primary concern. 
Contemporary society does the same thing. Mankind tends to “worship” that which has 
brought success. Habakkuk sees the injustice and ungodliness of this, and it is the basis for 
his questions to God. “God, why do you not do something about this?” In 2: 1 the prophet says 
he will stand his watch at the fortress, and await God’s answer. 

God’s answer. 2:2-20. 

The answer to this probing question comes in God’s instruction to Habakkuk to write God’s 
message plainly on a tablet so that one who runs can see it. Writing important information for 
the public was frequently done on large wooden planks in the ancient world. Isaiah was 
commanded to do this. See Is. 8:1, 30:8. This was something like a public posting of infor- 
mation for everyone to see. 

A description of the Chaldeans, God’s instrument of justice. 2:2-5 

The message will be certain, and it will come to pass at God’s appointed time. It will be reli- 
able, and will tell of the end. We may ask, “The end of what?” We do not have an answer to 
this. It may linger for a while, but the end will surely come. Of course, this has led to many 
speculations. Some see this as the destruction of Babylon while others believe it is a veiled 
Messianic prediction. Still others hold that this is a prediction of the second coming of Christ 
and the end of the world. It is important that we try to see this in the light of the circumstanc- 
es of the original hearers (recipients) of the message. It is extremely doubtful that they would 
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have seen this event beyond their own situation because it is their immediate circumstances 
that Habakkuk is constantly asking about. The discussion between God and Habakkuk has to 
do with Babylon (the Chaldeans) and Judah. There is no reason to suppose that the topic has 
changed. No doubt the Chaldeans are the subject of this oracle. 

Verse 4 states that “He is puffed up and his desires are not upright.” He has already described 
the evil of the Chaldeans, and stated that “their strength is their god.” The Chaldeans are 
proud and arrogant. This is seen in strong contrast to those who accept the sovereignty of 
God and put their trust in him. The contrast is stated, “But the righteous will live by his faith.” 
That is, his absolute trust in God. No, God doesn’t work on our time schedule, nor does he do 
things in the ways we might like or think is best. However, overriding all of that is the fact 
that God’s righteous person does not live by his own intellect or his own wisdom. Instead, he 
lives in complete trust, knowing that God will do what is right, just, and merciful, and we 
must believe that God will act in accordance to his own time and method. 

Understanding Habakkuk’s statement in 2:4 gives us a sharper insight into Paul use of it in 
Rom. 1:17. Paul’s major thesis in Romans is that salvation comes through the gospel which 
we are to accept by our complete trust in the sacrifice of Christ. In Paul this is contrasted with 
one’s trust in his own goodness or his own wisdom for his salvation. God says to Habakkuk, 
“You must trust in my sovereignty and know that I will punish evil in my own time and in my 
own way.” Paul applies this phrase about faith by saying, “For your salvation, you must trust 
completely in the sacrifice of Christ which is the essence of the gospel.” In both of these God 
deals with problems (questions) which are unanswerable from a human point of view. Logi- 
cally, grace makes no sense. There is no answer at the end of a line of reasoning. See I Cor. 
1:20-25 and 2:1-2. Logically, the innocent suffering with the guilty or the lack of punishment 
of evil makes no sense. For Habakkuk’s question the same principle applies as in Paul’s case. 
Trust in God’s sovereignty is absolutely necessary. There is no answer at the end of a syllo- 
gism. 

Verse 5 gives a further description of the Chaldeans. There are some differences among 
translators in parts of this verse. Some translate the opening phrase of verse 5 as, “Indeed 
wine betrays him,” (NIV), and others as “Moreover, wine is treacherous,” (RSV, ASV), or 
“He transgresseth by wine” (KJV, NKJV). Some believe this might have been a sort of prov- 
erb as is found in Prov. 20:1 “Wine is a mocker and strong drink a brawler; and whosoever 
erreth thereby is not wise.” The Chaldeans are symbolized as a single person who is drunk 
with wine, but the description describes his character as being drunk with power and excess. 
He kills all who oppose him, he is treacherous and is as “greedy as the grave, and like death is 
never satisfied.” He invades nations, and takes captives of all the people, 2:5. This denuncia- 
tion of such pride and arrogance brings on the five woes which Habakkuk pronounces. 

The five woes. 2:6-20 

In the series of five woes, the Lord shows that evil, sin, crime, oppression, debauchery, etc. 
will ultimately be destroyed. There seems to be an underlying question in the section which is 
answered in these woes. In the very beginning of the book Habakkuk is asking God why he 
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has not been active in destroying evil. God’s answer was that in his own time and in his own 
way, he will punish the offenders. 

Each of these five woes is made up of three verses. Although not of the same character, these 
remind us of the “transgressions” of the nations to which Amos refers in Am. 1:3 — 2:8. Isaiah 
also uses this devise. Because of the introduction to the first woe (2:6), the question arises 
about who is the speaker here. At first it seems to be the nations, but that doesn’t fit the con- 
text. It is not logical to suppose that the pagan nations will be pronouncing woes in the name 
of the Lord, or are participating in self condemnation, or speaking out about the earth being 
filled with the knowledge of God (2:14) or the condemnation of idols (2:19). Hailey believes 
that these are the nations which have been conquered who are rising up to condemn the Chal- 
deans. (Homer Hailey, A Commentary on the Minor Prophets (Grand Rapids: Baker Book 
House), n.d., p. 284.) It seems that God is speaking, but is doing so by placing the oracle in 
the mouths of the nations. Hailey’s conclusion seems best. 

The first woe comes in 2:6-8. It is against those who plunder and extort, particularly the 
Chaldeans: “Woe to him who piles up stolen goods and makes himself wealthy by extortion!” 
This broad-based woe is referred to as a taunting proverb, or that which taunts with ridicule 
and scorn. The statement applies to the Chaldeans, but it is a fundamental principle of integri- 
ty. Any nation which takes over lands to which it has no moral right will have to answer to 
God. Habakkuk asks, “How long will this go on?” Their debtors will arise and they will be- 
come victims just as they have victimized others. They will have to answer for the fact that 
they have shed blood and destroyed lands and cities, and everyone in them. 

The second woe, 2:9-11, speaks against those who build on unjust or ill-gotten gain - eco- 
nomic exploitation. Once again this is a fundamental principle which should apply to all peo- 
ple in all circumstances, but in context it seems to apply particularly to the Chaldeans. Ju- 
dah’s corruption has been discussed earlier, and Habakkuk may also have his own country- 
men in mind. The one who has pursued it has built a remote “nest” or dwelling place to pro- 
tect himself from those he has cheated. Some commentators believe that this “realm” or 
“house” refers to the dynasty of the rulers which was being secured on the backs of slave la- 
bor. To “set their nests on high” refers to the measures taken by these rulers to protect their 
ill-gotten positions as an eagle builds its nest in an inaccessible area in order to protect its 
young. Nebuchadnezzar and other Chaldean rulers took great pride in their massive building 
programs. Under Nebuchadnezzar the city of Babylon became one of the most elegant cities 
in the world. Much of the resources came from conquered countries. 

Verse 10 describes the measures they went to in order to procure such security. It was done at 
the expense of the lives of many people and the very means of their greatness became the sub- 
stance of their shame. So horrible is their violence that even the stones cry out in condemna- 
tion. 

The third woe, 2:12-14, is addressed to those who build a city with bloodshed and establish a 
town by crime. This type of parallel expressions is common in Hebrew poetry. The writer is 
not trying to specify individual items, but is emphasizing the broad character of his topic. The 
psalmists use this device frequently as in Ps. 24:1: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
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thereof, the world and they that dwell therein.” Habakkuk appears to have been referring to 
the Chaldeans for their brutality. In this woe, the prophet hears God saying something very 
similar to that of the second woe. Those who have built their empires (or lives) through the 
abuse and blood of other (probably slaves) are going to be punished. God has decreed that the 
nations which have abusively used slave labor to build their empires must know that such la- 
bor has in it the seeds of its own destruction. The fire will ultimately consume their works. 
God’s plan is not that the world be dominated by such, but in contrast he decrees that “The 
earth will be filled with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as the waters cover the sea” 
2:14. 

The fourth woe, 2:15-17, addresses debauchery, one “who give drink to his neighbors.” They 
ruin others that they might gaze upon their shame. If this is primarily addressed to the Baby- 
lonians, it would refer to the fact that they stupefy those they have conquered in order that 
they may exploit them. In doing so those who had been conquered would be stripped, not on- 
ly of their possessions, but also of their dignity. All of their abuses will come back to haunt 
and punish the perpetrators of these deeds. In a parallel type of expression, the prophet says 
that the cup of the Lord is in his hand, and the fury in that cup will destroy those who have 
destroyed others. The abuses which they brought against Lebanon and even the violence done 
against the animals will come back as punishment against them. 

The firth woe, 2:18-20, is introduced a little differently than the previous four. The prophet 
first asks about the value of an idol or an image carved by a human being. It is nothing of a 
divine sort at all. It can’t speak or act so why would one trust in it? Jeremiah pictured the land 
of the Chaldeans as a land filled with idols. Jer. 50:38. 

In verse 19 Habakkuk pictures the craftsman who created an image out of wood or stone and 
then says to it, “Come to life,” or “Wake up.” This is followed by a rhetorical question, “Can 
it give guidance?” This, the prophet says, is the folly of idolatry. Idols are instruments of de- 
ception and lies. Those who pay homage to them believe that the idols are something which 
they are not, or that they possess powers which they do not have. Regardless of what is 
carved into a piece of wood or chiseled in stone the product is still a piece of wood or a slab 
of stone, and to venerate, worship, or honor such is to fall victim to a great deception. No 
amount of dedication or ritual can transfonn the nature of that man-made image. 

In contrast to this, Habakkuk speaks of the living Lord God who is the sovereign of the uni- 
verse, and whose power, wisdom, and knowledge are without limit. To even think of such a 
one as our God is to stand in awe of him as Isaiah did in Is. 6:1-5. To be in the presence of 
the Almighty demands a hushed silence so Habakkuk says, “The Lord is in his holy temple; 
let all the earth keep silence before him” 2:20. In this statement Habakkuk is not confining 
God to a physical structure or to the temple in Jerusalem. He is contrasting the powerless 
idols and gods of the nations with the omnipotence of the Almighty. The universe is his tem- 
ple, and he is ever present with his people. 
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III. Habakkuk’s prayer. 3:1-19 

Commentators are unanimous in their praise of the style, the beauty of language, and the con- 
tent of this prayer. Hailey refers to it as “one of the most beautiful psalms in the Bible.” 
(Homer Hailey, op.cit., p. 289.) It is generally thought that it was composed as a song to be 
sung by the congregation of Israel. The basic content is that Habakkuk realizes that God is 
active in the affairs of men, and he will use the Chaldeans to punish Judah for its sins. The 
Chaldeans in turn, will also be punished for their barbarous acts. The chapter divides itself 
into six parts including the subscription. 

1. The superscription. Vs. 1 

2. Habakkuk’s petition. Vs. 2 

3. Praise and glorification of God. Vss. 3-7 

4. God, his enemies, and nature. Vss. 8-15 

5. The prophet’ s response. Vss. 16-19a 

6. The subscription. Vs. 19b 

Habakkuk’s questions have been answered and his gratitude, exaltation, and praise of God are 
now expressed. The psalm has an intercessory prayer, thanksgiving, lament, and liturgy. 
Some liberal commentators believe that in this prayer there is a kinship to many of the old 
Babylonian myths on which Habakkuk depended. Although there may be parallels, there is no 
evidence that Habakkuk depended on these as his sources. 

The superscription and Habakkuk’s petition to God to make his purposes known. 3:1-2 

Verses 1 is a superscription, much like the superscriptions in the book of Psalms. There is one 
significant difference however. The superscriptions in the book of Psalms were added later 
by an unknown hand and they are not part of the Scripture text itself. In Habakkuk the super- 
scription is part of the text itself. We do not know just what the Shigionoth was, but it seems 
clear that it is some sort of musical notation. The word literally means “to go astray” or “to 
be tumultuous.” Linguists therefore believe that this was a musical notation meaning “tumul- 
tuous or a dithyramb.” “Dithyramb” is a noun meaning a “passionate or emotional” speech or 
piece of music. The subscription in verse 19 says that the psalm is “For the director of music. 
On my stringed instruments.” 

Verse 2 begins the prayer with statements of praise. Habakkuk has had his questions an- 
swered. He acknowledges the work of God, and is confident of the Lord’s ultimate interven- 
tion in the affairs of all nations of the world. He stands in awe of the works of the Lord. The 
NIV says, “I have heard of your fame; I stand in awe of your deeds, O Lord.” Other English 
translations use expressions such as “I have heard thy speech and was afraid” (KJV), “I have 
heard the report of thee, and am afraid” (ASV), or “I have heard the report of thee and thy 
work, O Lord, do I fear” (RSV). The Hebrew text lends itself to some ambiguity, but the 
message is the same. The prophet is extolling God’s power of which he has already spoken, 
and is awe-struck at the thought of such majesty and sovereignty. He calls on God to make 
these characteristics of his power known to his people now, which he considers to be the ap- 
propriate time. These statements leave the impression that Habakkuk is speaking with over- 
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whelming emotion, adding the petition, “In wrath, remember mercy.” We are reminded that 
God’s punishments are part of his discipline, but mercy is always in his mind if we will re- 
spond to his grace. The remainder of the prayer is made up of statements of praise of God’s 
power, wisdom, and mercy. 

God’s mighty works in the past. 3:3-15 

Verse 3 begins with the statement that “God came from Teman.” This was an Edomite city 
located about half way between the southern tip of the Dead Sea, and the port of Ezion-geber 
on the northern tip of the Gulf of Aqabah. It was an important city in Edom and Jeremiah 
speaks of the “wisdom in Teman” (Jer. 49:7). One of Job’s friends was “Eliphaz the Teman- 
ite.” This is a somewhat strange beginning point for Habakkuk because Teman itself plays an 
almost unknown role in Hebrew history. The prophet is probably using this city’s name to 
identify all of Edom. The first clash which Israel had with Edom was at the time of the exodus 
when the Edomites refused Israel safe passage through its territory (Num. 20:14-21). 

Mount Paran is also mentioned in verse 3. The wilderness of Paran is located southwest of 
the area known as Arabah, located between the southern tip of the Dead Sea and the port city 
of Ezion-geber. It was in this area that Israel encamped during portions of the exodus period. 
The expression “Mount Paran” is a poetic parallelism referring to the Edomites just as Teman 
is used. The objective of the prophet at this time is to reflect on the exodus and God’s protec- 
tion of his people at that time. He is convinced that God will ultimately protect his people 
now as he did then, but their sinful ways must also be taken into account. 

In the middle of verse 3 the word “Selah” is inserted. In the LXX the Greek word 
6iaipaX,p,a ( diapsalma ) is used. This Greek word means “interlude” or “pause.” The exact 
meaning of the Hebrew word is not known, but the meaning of the LXX word is generally 
accepted. This then means that “Selah” was a musical notation for the one leading the singers 
or players. The pause could be for the singers to pause for an interlude of music from instru- 
ments or cymbals, or just a pause in all of the music. The word occurs three times in chapter 3 
(verses 3, 9, and 13) and about seventy-one times in thirty-nine different psalms. The uses in 
Habakkuk are the only ones found outside of the book of Psalms. As a musical notation, the 
word should not be read aloud as one reads the psalms. 

The prophet extols the glory and power of God in this block. The splendor of God is spoken 
of as the sunrise with its rays flashing from his hands. The exodus from Egypt came as a re- 
sult of the plagues on the Egyptians, so the prophet says that the Lord is preceded by plagues 
and is followed by pestilence. The Lord uses all sorts of events to bring about his own infinite 
will. He stood up and the earth shook; he looked and nations trembled. In his presence the 
ancient mountains crumbled and age-old hill collapsed. Israel’s enemies are in anguish. 
God’s power, Habakkuk says is beyond description. The objective of all of this is to affirm 
that the God of such magnificence and power has not been sitting around unconcerned about 
the abusive acts of the Chaldeans or the evil which he finds in Judah. He will deal justly but 
mercifully with all people. His will is going to prevail. 

Verse 8. At this point the tone changes somewhat as Habakkuk begins to address an unasked 
question, “Why is God coming?” The prophet remembers that the Lord had used the rivers 
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and the seas to accomplish his will - the Nile, the Red Sea, the Jordan, and others. He also 
pictures God as being at war using horses and chariots to drive away the forces of evil, and a 
bow and arrows to destroy wickedness. Habakkuk uses two rhetorical questions here. First he 
asks God if he was angry at the rivers. The answer of course is “No.” Second we have the 
question; “Did you rage against the sea?” Once again, the answer is “No.” In his description, 
Habakkuk attempts to describe in poetic form the infinite power of the Almighty. He is com- 
ing to execute his will against evil. Again, this answers Haba kk uk’s original question of 
“Why, God, are you not dealing with the evil around us?” The occurrence of “Selah” in verse 
9a probably indicates that 9b should be part of the next block, 3:9b-15. 

Haba kk uk continues to speak of God’s mighty power saying that he divides the earth with a 
vast network of rivers, the mountains were in awe of his great power and majesty. This entire 
verse is a description of nature’s reaction to the creative power of the Lord. Verse 10 seems 
to be reminiscent of the flood. Verse 1 1 speaks of the sun and moon standing still, perhaps 
looking back to Joshua’s long day at the battle of Gibeon in the Valley of Aijalon, Josh. 10:1- 
15. This would certainly fit into Habakkuk’s general pattern (3:3-15) as he speaks of various 
demonstrations of God’s power at the time of the exodus and conquest. 

Verse 12 speaks of God’s wrath being displayed over the nations, again probably speaking of 
the conquest. In Gen. 15:12-16 God told Abraham that his descendants would come into the 
land and conquer it, but not until the evil of the Amorites had fully developed. This was going 
to be God’s punishment of the people of Canaan, and is certainly one reason he told Israel not 
to make any treaties with the inhabitants of the Promised Land. On the other hand, the proph- 
et may be speaking of the Chaldeans in particular who were the most immediate threat to Ju- 
dah. Habakkuk’s message is that as God had protected his people before, so now he will also 
intervene in their affairs. However it is important to notice that judgment against one may 
mean the rescue of another. 

The mention of “the anointed one” in verse 13 is thought by some commentators to be a 
veiled reference to the Messiah. However, it probably refers to the “anointed” Davidic king 
in Jerusalem, and the original recipients of the message of Habakkuk would probably have 
seen it as such. Some commentators believe that this expression may refer to Moses at the 
time of the exodus, while some others believe it refers to all of the people of Judah. We must 
remember that the word “anointed” was not an ecclesiastical word, but one in common secu- 
lar use. In dealing with Old Testament prophetic literature the writers of the New Testament 
sometimes took such statements to have a sort of “double meaning” making an application to 
the time of the original message and an extended application to the Messiah or the Messianic 
Age. Many times these New Testament uses are illustrative rather than “fulfillments” as we 
understand the literal meaning of the word. Compare such passages as Matt. 2:14-15 and Hos. 
11 : 1 . 

Habakkuk speaks of how the Lord caused victorious nations to turn on each other and destroy 
themselves. It is simply the nature of conquest that this sort of thing takes place frequently 
among allied nations. In this passage the prophet is stating that the victories of Judah’s ene- 
mies will ultimately result in those nations turning against each other. A case in point for the 
immediate recipients of this message was the fact that the Medes and Babylonians joined in 
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the destruction of Nineveh in 612 B.C. Babylon came out of that conflict as the dominant 
empire by turning against the Medes. Ultimately the Medes and Persians conquered Babylon 
with the fall of Nabonidus and Belshazzar in 539 B.C. Habakkuk is stating that in such cir- 
cumstances one must recognize that the hand of God is at work. See Jer. 51:11. 

The prophet’s confidence in God. 3:16-19 

Habakkuk’ s disturbances and frustrations about God’s supposed inaction have been satisfied. 
He now turns to extol God’s power and to express his complete confidence in God’s interven- 
tion in the affairs of all nations. He faces the future without fear. The principle expressed in 
2:4 is absolute and secure; “The righteous will live by his faith.” That is, implicit and com- 
plete trust in the promises of God is the key to life. His poem now takes a strongly personal 
turn. His uneasiness in contemplating the future does not disappear, but his confidence in 
God is supreme. His heart pounds, his lips quiver, and his legs tremble, “Yet I will wait pa- 
tiently for the day of calamity to come on the nation invading us” Hab. 3:16. 

His statement of resolve in verse 16 is followed by an extraordinary affirmation of that faith 
by which the righteous must live: 

“Though the fig tree does not bud and there are no grapes on the vines, 

Though the olive crop fails and the fields produce no food, 

Though there are no sheep in the pen and no cattle in the stalls, 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will be joyful in God my Savior.” 

Hab. 3:17-18 

He says that no calamity, no failure of economics, no stroke of poverty will keep him from 
expressing his ultimate joy in the Lord. What is the reason? It is because: 

“The Sovereign Lord is my strength; 

He makes my feet like the feet of a deer, 

He enables me to go on the heights.” 

Hab. 3:19 

Thus we are able to see both “the problems of faith” and “the triumph of faith” in Habakkuk. 
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Chapter XIX 
Zephaniah 
Introduction 


Introduction to the book 

According to the superscription, Zephaniah prophesied in Judah during the reign of Josiah 
(639-608 B.C.). The sins of Judah are vividly described, especially as the prophet describes 
the idolatry of Judah. The people were worshipping the “hosts of heaven” (“starry hosts”) 
and conducting religious ceremonies on their rooftops 1:5. 

Zephaniah’ s prophecy is not only against Judah but also against the Philistines, the Moabites, 
the Ammonites, the Cushites (Ethiopians), and the Assyrians. As is the case in many of the 
prophetic writings, Zephaniah concludes his oracles with hope for his nation, and God’s 
promise to take away her punishment. 

Zephaniah says that he worked during the reign of Josiah, king of Judah. Josiah began his 
reign as a boy at the age of eight years. The writer of II Chronicles tells us that Josiah, when 
he was just sixteen years old, “began to seek the God of his father David,” and he began to 
purge Jerusalem of its various objects of idolatry and tore down many of the altars of Baal, II 
Chron. 34:3-7. This would mean that he had reigned for eight years when these preliminary 
reforms began. Ten years later, in the eighteenth year of his reign he instructed Shaphan, the 
secretary, to contact Hilkiah, the high priest concerning some repairs to the temple. In the 
process Hilkiah, told Shaphan, “I have found the Book of the Law in the temple of the Lord” 
(II Kgs. 22:1-8). They reported this first to Josiah, then to the prophetess Huldah who gave 
them instructions to take it back to Josiah (II Kgs. 22:8-20). It was this discovery which in- 
spired the more extensive reforms of Josiah. Jeremiah began his work during the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Josiah (Jer. 1:1-3) which places him just five years before the discovery of 
the Law and the beginning of Josiah’s extensive reforms. We do not know anything about 
what role which Jeremiah or Zephaniah might have had in those reforms. Josiah’s name oc- 
cur about eighteen times in the book of Jeremiah, but most of these are indirect references to 
him as king, mentioning him as the progenitor of later kings. 

At age thirty-nine Josiah was killed at Megiddo in a battle against Pharaoh Necho of Egypt. 
He had reigned over Judah for thirty-one years, and his extensive religious reforms had taken 
place over a period of about thirteen years. 

The general historical/religious setting of the book 

As already mentioned, Zephaniah worked during the reign of Josiah. Some scholars believe 
that from the time of Isaiah and Micah, while Hezekiah was king of Judah (725-696 B.C.), 
until the time of Zephaniah we have no prophetic writings, although the work of some un- 
named prophets is mentioned in II Kgs. 21:10-15. This covered a period of about fifty-seven 
years during the reigns of Manasseh (696-641 B.C.) and the Arnon (641-639 B.C.) Other 
scholars however believe that Nahum might have worked during the reign of Manasseh (son 
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of Hezekiah), and some believe that Habakkuk might also have worked during the reign of 
Manasseh. The exact time of the work of those prophets is not definitely known. 

Following the death of Hezekiah his son Manasseh, one of Judah’s most evil kings, came to 
the throne. In his later years he was taken prisoner by the Assyrians and removed to Babylon. 
While there he turned back to the Lord, repenting of his previous intense evil and the Lord 
restored him to his kingdom (II Chron. 33: 12-20). Josiah was his grandson. 

In 681 B.C. Sennacherib (705-681 B.C.) was assassinated by his sons while he worshipped in 
the temple of Nisroch, his god (II Kgs. 19:37). He had been king of Assyria during the reign 
of Judah’s king Hezekiah. Sennacherib’s son, Esarhaddon (681-669 B.C.), succeeded him 
and he expanded the Assyrian Empire still further. In 669 B.C. Esarhaddon died and he was 
followed by his son Ashurbanipal (669-626 B.C.). He also was a strong king and he con- 
quered Thebes in Upper Egypt, in 663 B.C. He died in about 626 B.C. and his successor-son 
was very weak. This brought about a court revolt, marking the beginning of the decline of the 
Assyrian empire. By this time Josiah had been king of Judah for about thirteen years. The 
discovery of the book of the Law and the resulting reforms came in 621 B.C., just five years 
after the death of Ashurbanipal. Some commentators believe that Ashurbanipal ’s death in 626 
B.C. may have formed a partial stimulus for Josiah’s extensive refonns but there is no objec- 
tive evidence of this. Nineveh fell to the Babylonians and Medes in 612 B.C. while Josiah was 
still king of Judah. The remains of the Assyrian army retreated to Haran, Syria where they 
tried unsuccessfully to revive the strength of Assyria. 

During Assyria’s decline after the death of Ashurbanipal, Egypt successfully rebelled against 
her conquerors and Thebes was liberated. But the Egyptians now feared the rise of Babylon 
more than they feared the weakened Assyrians. In 608 B.C., about four years after the fall of 
Nineveh, Pharaoh Necho marched northward to assist the vestiges of the remaining Assyrian 
army in their battle against the Babylonians (Nebuchadnezzar) at Haran, Syria. Josiah stalled 
Necho ’s advance by fighting against the Egyptians at Megiddo. Josiah was killed in the battle 
in 608 B.C. but the delay caused Necho to be too late to assist the Assyrians at Haran. For the 
next three years Egypt dominated portions of Palestine, but that ceased when Nebuchadnezzar 
defeated Egypt at the Battle of Carchemish (II Chron. 35:20) in 605 B.C. 

The above infonnation contains many details. Please note that some of the dates are approxi- 
mate because there are some difficulties in the chronology of this period. The time-line for 
these events is on the following page: 
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Time Line 

Hoshea Until the Babylonian Exile 


731 B.C. Hoshea assassinates Pekah and becomes king of Israel 

731^B.C. 

728 Ahaz, king of Judah dies and Hezekiah his son becomes king of Judah 

728 I B.C. 


725 B.C. Shalmaneser lays siege to Samaria 
725^B.C. 

722 Samaria falls. Assyrian Captivity of Israel 
722IB.C. 

696 B.C. Hezekiah dies and Manasseh his son becomes king of Judah 

696IB.C. 

681 B.C. Sennacherib is assassinated and Esarhaddon becomes king of Assyria 

681IB.C. 


669 B.C. Esarhaddon dies and Assurbanipal becomes king of Assyria 

669| B.C. 


.9 E 

T 


641 B.C. Manasseh dies and his son Amon becomes king of Judah 

6411 B.C. 


■1 E 

T 


639 B.C. Amon is assassinated and his son, eight year old Josiah becomes king of Judah 

639| B.C. 


V 


631 B.C. Josiah, at age 16, begins purging Jerusalem of idols 

631 1 B.C. 


' 1 £ 


626 B.C. Ashurbanipal king of Assyria dies, civil war, Assyrian empire begins to decline 

626 1 B.C. 


:6 E 

T 


621 B.C. The Law is discovered in the temple, and Josiah’s extensive religious reforms begin 

6211 B.C. 


T 

612 B.C. Nineveh is destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar and the Medes, bringing an end to the Assyrian Empire 

612^B.C. 

608 B.C. Josiah is killed at Megiddo in his battle against the Egyptian king Pharaoh Necho 

608^B.C. 


605 B.C. Battle of Carchemish. Babylon’s victory ends Egypt’s control of Palestine 

605|b.C. 

587 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar invades Jerusalem. Babylonian Exile begins 

587 B.C. 


NOTE: Some dates may not be exact because chronological data is incomplete. 
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In these things we see the intermingling of the history of surrounding nations with the nations 
and events mentioned in the Biblical text. This illustrates God’s intervention in the affairs of 
all nations to bring about his own will. This was the general Middle-Eastern historical setting 
shortly before, during, and shortly after the writing of Zephaniah. 

But what about the religious conditions in Judah at this time? Zephaniah gives us some in- 
formation and the accounts in II Kings and II Chronicles also describe the religious conditions 
during the time of Manasseh and Amon. Our prophet probably did his work during the years 
prior to the extensive refonns of Josiah, meaning that the conditions described in II Kgs. 21:1- 
26, the reign of Manasseh, are probably those to which Zephaniah refers. 

The writer of II Kings begins the account of Manasseh’s reign by giving a brief summary of 
the evil deeds of the king. Manasseh followed “all the detestable practices of the nations the 
Lord had driven out before the Israelites” II Kgs. 21:2. As these things are enumerated the 
writer says that Manasseh rebuilt the high places, erected altars to Baal, made an Asherah pole 
placing it in the temple, bowed down to the starry hosts (the hosts of heaven), built altars in 
the temple, sacrificed his own son, practiced sorcery and divination, consulted mediums, and 
drenched Jerusalem with innocent blood. Amon, his son, followed his father’s footsteps. He 
reigned only two years and he was assassinated. His son Josiah, an eight year old child, be- 
came king of Judah. 

The prophet gives various descriptions of the idolatry of the people of Judah. Unlike Amos 
and Hosea, Zephaniah does not deal so much in the social abuses of his time, but warns of the 
coming “day of the Lord,” or similar tenns, as the Lord’s judgment against the idolatrous 
practices of his people. The expressions “day of the Lord,” “day of wrath,” “day of trouble 
and distress” etc. occur about sixteen times in the book. 

Date of writing 

The above facts are important because the book of Zephaniah does not reflect an atmosphere 
of religious reform either being contemplated or in progress. Instead, the prophet describes 
the sins of Judah in language which would have been characteristic of the time of Manasseh 
or of Amon. With this in mind, we conclude that the book was written prior to 621 B.C., the 
year of the beginning of the extensive reforms. Some commentators however believe that the 
book was written during the earlier part of the refonn period itself, contending that it reflects 
the religious condition of Judah in prior days. On the other hand, G. Campbell Morgan thinks 
that Zephaniah completely ignored the religious reforms which were going on, believing that 
the people were insincere. (G. Campbell Morgan, The Minor Prophets: The Men and Their 
Messages (Westwood New Jersey: Fleming H. Revell Company), 1960, pp. 106-109.) 

The message of the book 

We cannot divorce the message of Zephaniah from the statements made by Huldah the proph- 
etess in II Kgs. 22: 15-20. The essence of that message was that Josiah, because of his humili- 
ty and godliness, will be spared the punishments of the “day of the Lord,” but the nation 
would not be spared this punishment. Huldah briefly summarizes the evils which were present 
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in Judah by saying that the anger of the Lord is turned against Judah, and they will suffer his 
punishment for their idolatry. 

The book is given over almost entirely to the topic “the day of the Lord.” This message 
should have been a sufficient warning to the people to bring them back to God, but it fell on 
deaf ears. Not only will Judah be punished, but God’s wrath will be felt by all sinful nations. 
The land will be laid waste and the people will become accursed. The book is a warning di- 
rectly to Judah, but its principles are basic and general. The sin of idolatry and its evil prac- 
tices will be punished wherever they are found. Justice and judgment are as universal as mer- 
cy and grace. 

Zephaniah elaborates on these things, giving some detail about the idolatry of the people ( 1 :4- 
6), but primarily he describes the punishment to come as the “day of the Lord” and the judg- 
ments which will accompany God’s anger at the sins of the people. Furthermore, he describes 
the fate of Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Cush, and Assyria. The future of Jerusalem is bleak in- 
deed. 

In the face of all of this however the prophet concludes his message by offering hope for Ju- 
dah. The Lord will punish all of the corrupt nations, but will finally gather his own covenant 
people together, purge out the evil ones and “I will leave within you the meek and humble 
who trust in the name of the Lord. The remnant of Israel will do no wrong; they will speak no 
lies, nor will deceit be found in their mouths. They will eat and lie down, and no one will 
make them afraid.” Zeph. 3:11-13. This is followed by Zephaniah’ s song of love for Zion and 
the Lord’s ultimate blessings for his people. 

The two basic messages in most of the prophetic literature come through in Zephaniah in a 
unique manner well expressed by G.C. Morgan. “It is a message of the unity of the divine 
method. We see God’s absolute refusal to excuse sin because of His love, and we see His 
love acting in consuming wrath in order to secure final realization of its most tender purpose. 
If you cut out that last part of Zephaniah, then he has no distinctive message.” (G. Campbell 
Morgan, op.cit., p. 10.) 
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I. God’s judgment on the whole world. 1 :2 — 2:3 

A. Judgment against the wicked of the whole world. 1 :2-3 

B. Judgment against Judah because of her sins. 1:4-13 

C. The great day of the Lord. 1 : 14 — 2:3 

II. Judgment against the nations. 2:4-15 

A. Against Philistia. 2:4-7 

B. Against Moab and Ammon. 2:8-1 1 

C. Against Cush (Ethiopia). 2:12 

D. Against Assyria. 2:13-15 

III. The sins of Jerusalem and her leaders. 3:1-8 

A. The arrogance of the city. Her rulers, prophets, and priests are all guilty. 3:1-5 

B. The cities ignore God in spite of threats of punishment. 3:6-8 

IV. There is hope for the future. 3:9-20 

A. A remnant will come from the nations. 3:9-10 

B. The meek and humble will escape - they are the remnant. 3:11-13 

C. Zephaniah’ s song of reconciliation and love. 3:14-20 
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Chapter XX 
Zephaniah 
Analysis and Notes 


Superscription. 1:1 

Zephaniah’s superscription is unlike any others among the Prophets. He identities himself 
into the fourth generation as the son of Cushi, the son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the 
son of Hezekiah. It is thought by some commentators that this was King Hezekiah, and that 
the prophet’s reason for going back four generation is to establish that link between two great 
religious reformers, Hezekiah and Josiah with himself as part of that lineage. Others believe 
it was another person of the same name since this is thought to have been a fairly common 
name. See I Chron. 3:23 and Ezra 2:16. There is no Biblical evidence that King Hezekiah 
had a son named Amariah, although the silence is not convincing. Zephaniah’s name proba- 
bly means “the Lord treasures” or “the Lord hides.” 

I. God’s judgment on the whole world. 1:2-3 

This pericope is generally referred to as a “judgment oracle.” The wrath of God and the in- 
tended punishment is given in general terms so far as the scope of the nations is concerned, 
but is quite specific when the extent of the destruction is mentioned. Everything will be swept 
away including men and animals, birds of the air and fish of the sea. Only heaps of rubble 
will remain and mankind will be cut off from the face of the earth. It will be as catastrophic 
as a tsunami taking away everything in its path. The expression “I will sweep away” is found 
three times in verses 2-3. The expression “cut off’ occurs twice in verses 3-4. These show the 
universality of the catastrophes which are coming to the nations and to Judah. 

There are variations among scholars concerning the phrase “the stumbling blocks with the 
wicked” (KJV, NKJV, ASV) in 1:3. A slight change in the Hebrew text renders this, “over- 
throw the wicked” (RSV) or “The wicked will have only heaps of rubble” (NIV), or “I will 
make the wicked stumble” (NRSV). The LXX has Kai aa'frevriao'uaiv oi aas|3sic; {kai 
asthenesousin oi asebeis ) which is translated “and the ungodly shall fail.” Most scholars be- 
lieve this is a poor rendering of the Hebrew text. This is not simply hyperbole or a figure of 
speech, but the prophet is vividly describing the extent of God’s judgment against evil. Other 
prophets gave the same warnings. Man is responsible for the evil to which he has yielded, and 
the penalty is forthcoming. 

Judgment against Judah because of her sins. 1:4-13 

This pericope deals with the sins of Judah and her coming doom. The prophet addresses Ju- 
dah and Jerusalem together using the expression “I will” twenty-one times in these three 
chapters. Eleven of these are in chapter 1 . The Lord says, “I will” utterly consume all things, 
consume man and beast, consume the birds, cut off every remnant of Baal, punish the princes 
and kings, punish all who avoid stepping on the threshold, and “I will” bring distress on all 
men. It is evident that God is now detennined to punish Judah for her sins. Three specific 
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groups are mentioned in Jerusalem and Judah. First, there are the pagan and idolatrous priests 
and others who bow down and worship the hosts of heaven (starry host) on their rooftops, 1 :4- 
5a. Second, there are those who swear by the Lord and also by Molech and turn back from 
following the Lord l:5b-6a. Third are those who have turned aside from following the Lord 
and do not seek or inquire of him 1:6b. 

The first group (l:4-5a) refers to those engaged worship of the heavenly (starry) host which 
was common among the ancient Babylonians and Canaanites. Astrology related practices 
were part and parcel of much of their religion and superstition. These worshippers were 
known to burn incense and offer sacrifices from their rooftops. Zephaniah also saw this being 
practiced in Judah. Some of these things are specifically mentioned during the reign of Ma- 
nasseh, the grandfather of Josiah (II Kgs. 21:1-10). 

The second group (l:5b-6a) is referred to as syncretistic religion. That is, the mixing of vari- 
ous practices of one religion with those of another. Thus, our prophet speaks of those who 
call on the name of the Lord, but also call on the name of Molech (also called Milcom or 
Malcom in the KJV, NKJV, ASV, NASV, RSV, and NRSV). The eighth century prophets 
(e.g. Amos, Hosea and Isaiah) confronted the same problems. Israel and Judah still believed 
in the Lord and worshipped him. They offered the sacrifices, observed the Sabbath, and vari- 
ous other rituals, but in their minds the Lord had became just one more god in the pagan pan- 
theon. 

The third group (1 :6b) was no longer following the Lord nor were they inquiring of him. This 
may refer to a portion of the nation which had completely turned aside from the Lord, and had 
not even practiced a syncretistic Judaism. Israel was warned in Deut. 4:25-30 to seek the 
Lord with their hearts, and not be led astray to other gods. 

Verse 4 speaks of God’s determination to cut off the remaining vestiges of Baal worship and 
punish the “Chemarim with the priests” (KJV, ASV). This word literally means “black robed” 
and it is applied to the pagan priests who officiated in the sacrifices to their gods, worshipping 
the “hosts of heaven” or the “starry hosts,” as described in verse 5. Many pagans thought they 
saw the power of their deities in the solar system and they bowed down to the sun, moon, and 
stars. They offered sacrifices to them on their rooftops in clear view of the heavens. Some of 
the constellations were given the names of the pagan gods. Modern day astrology has its 
roots in these pagan practices. 

In verse 7 Zephaniah commands the people to be silent in the presence of the Sovereign Lord. 
Habakkuk said somewhat the same thing; “Let all the earth keep silence before him” Hab. 
2:20. Here the prophet introduces the phrase “the day of the Lord” for the first time. He will 
use this and similar expressions about thirteen times in the book showing the importance of 
the idea. The statement is amplified when the prophet adds, “On that day” which is used 
about four times. The intensity of God’s will is strongly emphasized in these expressions. 
God’s wrath is spoken of here as a sacrifice, meaning that the Lord will consume the evil do- 
ers just as a burnt sacrifice consumes its victim. In this context it seems that the sacrifice is 
one of satisfaction of the wrath of God. Pagan sacrifices were often thought of as the means 
of placating the wrath of the gods, and the implication is that Judah was now looking at the 
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sacrifices under the Law as fulfilling the same function. Is. 34:6 has a similar thought. The 
apostasy of Judah is sarcastically put into a grand perverted worship which is fashioned after 
the paganism Judah has adopted. God will now give them a dose of their own medicine. 
Their own princes, the king’s sons, those who dress in foreign apparel and priests will be the 
symbolic sacrificial victims. Dressing as a foreigner indicated one’s disloyalty to his own na- 
tion. 

The expression in verse 9, “all who avoid stepping on the threshold” has been subject to a 
number of interpretations. Most commentators say that the expression comes from the idea 
that some would violently break into the houses of others to steal and commit acts of violence, 
leaping over the thresholds as they enter. They would bring heir plunder into the temple of 
their god. Others believe it comes from the practices of the priests of Dagon, one of the gods 
of the Philistines, because they abstained from stepping on the thresholds after Dagon was 
found with his hands broken off, and lying on the threshold. The statement of I Sam. 5:1-5 has 
been used to defend this. It is thought by some that this practice was introduced into Judah, 
although there is no objective evidence of this. Today in some cultures it is considered “bad 
luck” to step directly on a threshold or any crack on the floor or walkway but it is not clear 
just how these originated. There are many novel contemporary superstitions about stepping on 
a threshold. 

Verses 10-11 continue the description, speaking of the merchants who will lose everything 
they had been working for. The fish gate is mentioned by some commentators as the gate on 
the eastern side of the city. It was thought to be the gate through which the fish from the Jor- 
dan River were brought into the city. Others believe it was the main gate on the northern side 
of the city. Since most of Jerusalem’s attackers came from the north, this would have been 
the most vulnerable and most important gate. It is mentioned by other writers as well. See II 
Chron. 33:14 and Neh. 3:3, 12:39. The location of the “Second Quarter” is not certain, but 
most commentators believe it was in the vicinity of the fish gate, in an older part of the city. 
Huldah the prophetess in the time of Josiah lived in the second district (II Kgs. 22:14). The 
“merchants” are literally “the Canaanites” who were generally thought of as dishonest and 
unscrupulous in their dealings. Israel had become just as dishonest as those they had con- 
demned. This is the reason for this translation. It is not known just what the “Mortar” or 
“Maktesh” refers to, but the context indicates that a sort of market place is being identified 
where traders work, and silver is weighed out. 

Verses 12-13 describe those who doubt that God will intervene and punish them. The Lord 
will search Jerusalem and find those who are complacent and indifferent. Zephaniah then 
compares the complacent people with the process of making fine wine. In making quality 
wine, the juice is constantly poured from one vessel to another, leaving the dregs or residue 
behind so it will not spoil the wine. These complacent indifferent people are like wine which 
remains over the dregs and is not fit to keep as a beverage. These are the ones who say that 
God will never act against them. They are proclaiming, “The Lord will do nothing either 
good or bad” (1:12), but sudden destruction will come to them. Their wealth will be plundered 
and their houses will be destroyed. They will build houses and plant vineyards, but will never 
benefit from either. This is the fate of those who do not take the warnings of God seriously. 
They are like people who are boasting of their financial genius while the ship they are on is 
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rapidly sinking and there is no possible rescue. Although Zephaniah is not speaking of the 
Messianic Age, perhaps his warning to the people of his own time is similar in thought to the 
warning Peter is issuing to the people of his time in II Pet. 3:3-7. He speaks of those who put 
off the “promise of his coming,” speaking of the second coming of Christ. Peter has an inter- 
esting observation. “But they deliberately forget,” II Pet. 3:5. Paul also used similar language 
in I Thess. 5:1-3 in speaking of the second coming of Christ. We live in an ultimately moral 
universe. In the very nature of things, evil will finally be punished. There is no escape. The 
Lord is not lifeless, deaf, and helpless as are the idols of paganism. As a sparrow cannot fall 
without his knowledge, so a nation cannot exist without his intervention. 

The great day of the Lord. 1:14 — 2:3 

Refusing to face unwelcoming facts is one of our easiest endeavors. So many of Judah’s peo- 
ple did not really believe that there would be a “great day of the Lord” to confront them very 
soon. Yet, that day of doom was near, and it would come quickly. Today we constantly hear, 
“But God is a God of love, compassion, and forgiveness. How could you say he will bring 
wrath and destruction?” But this is the language of denial; it is the language of those who re- 
fuse to face reality. It is the language of those who refused to hear the words of the Lord, ex- 
cept those words which suite their lifestyle. They refuse to see that the principles of justice 
and punishment go hand-in-hand with the qualities of grace and forgiveness. They refuse to 
see that it is not simply the sins of all of “those terrible people” but the sins of each of us 
which will be brought into account. No one can dismiss himself from this responsibility. 

Verses 14-16 describe this “great day of the Lord” as one of bitterness when the mighty will 
cry out as those defeated on the battle field. It will be a day of wrath, distress, anguish, trou- 
ble, and ruin. Those who thought that the Lord would never allow the pagans to sack Jerusa- 
lem will be surprised and dismayed, especially when they realizes that Nebuchadnezzar’s bru- 
tal punishment of Judah was really the Lord’s doing. Those guilty of lesser evils will be pun- 
ished by those who are guilty of the greater evils. It will truly be a day of darkness and gloom, 
a day of blackness and clouds. It will be a day of the war trumpets and battle cries against 
fortified cities and the defenses of the nation. These symbols have always been warnings of 
distress, death, and destruction. 

Verses 17-18 describe the cause and result of the day of the Lord. The distress which comes 
on the people will make them walk as if they were blind, not knowing where they are or 
where they are going. The reason is that they have sinned so grievously against the Lord. Ju- 
dah’s enemies will show no mercy and their blood will be shed as if it were a worth no more 
than the dust of the ground. Their flesh will be treated as worthless human waste. Riches and 
wealth may have been their key to past deliverance from their enemies, but the day of the 
Lord cannot be avoided by any such payment. The Almighty will bring an end to all that is 
evil and sinful. The writer could not be more vivid in declaring the seriousness of sin. It, and 
it alone is the primary enemy of mankind, yet mankind will not listen to the only one who 
knows its destructive power. 

In 2:1-3 he ends the pericope with an appeal to his people. He calls for the sinful nation to 
gather itself together before all of the calamities of the day of the Lord come; before the fierce 
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anger of the Lord sweeps Jerusalem away as chaff from the threshing floor and his wrath is 
felt by all the people. The only solution is for the humble to seek the Lord and do what he 
commands. They must leave their evil and seek righteousness, leave their arrogance and seek 
humility. Perhaps they will be sheltered from the day of the Lord’s anger. His message is 
simple. It is repent or perish. It is the same message as that in the gospel of Christ, and the 
consequences of ignoring that message are the same today as in the days of Zephaniah. Hu- 
mility and righteous living are the essentials of which he speaks. 

II. Judgment against the nations. 2:4-15 

The prophet now directs his oracles to Philistia to the west, then to Moab and Ammon to the 
east, Ethiopia to the south, and Assyria to the north. An interesting observation can be made 
here concerning the dating of Zephaniah. Some critics have contended that it was not written 
during the reign of Josiah (639-608 B.C.) as the superscription affirms, but during the reign of 
Jehoiakim (608-597 B.C.), the son of Josiah. However, Zephaniah speaks of the future de- 
mise of Assyria, which began to take place with the destruction of Nineveh in 612 B.C. Je- 
hoiakim did not come to the throne in Judah until four years after Nineveh fell. 

He begins this oracle with the word “For” connecting it to the previous statements regarding 
the appeal for Judah to repent. It may be that the prophet is using this as partial motivation 
for Judah to repent. That is, Gaza and the other Philistine cities are going to fall, and if you, 
Judah, do not want to follow them in your own destruction, you also must turn back to God. 
With the exception of Hosea, all of the eighth century prophets addressed at least a small por- 
tion of their oracles to other nations, announcing God’s judgment against them. There are 
some similarities between these statements from Zephaniah and those of Amos. 

Against Philistia. 2:4-7 

In verses 4-7 the prophet addresses four cities of the Philistines as representing the entire na- 
tion. Gaza, Ashkelon, Ashdod, and Ekron are mentioned. Only Gath is missing. It may be 
that by this time Gath had lost its prominence, or perhaps destroyed. The Assyrian king, Sar- 
gon II who was partially responsible for the fall of Samaria speaks of having conquered Gath 
and other rebellious cities of that area in 71 1 B.C. Thereafter we have no mention of the city 
either in Biblical or secular history. In addition, Sargon II is said to have conquered, though 
not destroyed Ashdod and Sennacherib later conquered Ekron and Ashkelon. All of these took 
place prior to the writing of Zephaniah. 

Each of the four cities of the Philistines is designated for destruction. The prophet says that 
Ashkelon would be left in ruins and by midday Ashdod will be emptied. Perhaps this means 
that Ashdod’ s destruction would be accomplished quickly - by noontime, not through a 
lengthy battle. Ekron was to be uprooted. The prophet refers to those who dwell along the 
seacoast and the nation of the Cherethites, no doubt referring to the Philistines. The Chere- 
thites are mentioned a number of times in the Old Testament and were part of David’s body- 
guard unit, II Sam. 8:18. The destruction of the seacoast cities will be so complete that sheep 
will have pasture there and will lie down in the houses of Ashkelon. It will then belong to 
Judah, and the Lord will care for them. The expression “bring back their captivity” or “return 
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the captives” appears in verse 7. Some translations say, “restore the fortunes.” Linguists say 
that the Hebrew will bear either translation. This appears to predict the captivity and return of 
Judah from the Exile, because Zephaniah is speaking of the fortunes of Judah’s remnant. 

Against Moab and Ammon. 2:8-11 

Verses 8-11 deal with Moab and Ammon, two adjacent countries east of Judah. Moab was 
located on the southeastern shore of the Dead Sea, and Ammon was north and slightly east of 
Moab. This is part of the modern day country of Jordan. The capital of Jordan is Amman, 
which gets its name from the ancient Ammonites. The progenitors of both of these nations 
came from the incestuous relationship of Lot with his two daughters after the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Both of these nations had been in frequent wars with both Judah and 
Israel. On the other hand there were times when the international relations between Israel and 
Moab were friendly. Ruth was a Moabite woman, and was in the genealogy of Christ (Ruth 
1:1-5, Matt. 1:5). 

One of the gods of the Moabites was Chemosh, and on occasions the Moabites offered human 
sacrifices to Chemosh. See II Kgs. 1:1, 3:1-4, 3:26-27. The Moabite Stone, discovered in 
1868, mentions king Omri of Israel and his son Ahab and the conflicts with Mesha, king of 
Moab. Mesha writes in the inscriptions on the Stone that his god Chemosh was angry with 
him and for that reason allowed Israel to conquer Moab. 

Israel’s problems with Moab go back to the time of the exodus. Balak, king of Moab feared 
the Israelites and hired the prophet Balaam to curse Israel. Instead Balaam pronounced bless- 
ings on them because God would not allow him to curse the people of the covenant. See 
Num. 22-24. At various times both Moab and Ammon sought the destruction of Israel. Amos 
has one of his own oracles against Moab and another against Ammon, Am. 1 : 13 — 2:3. 

Zephaniah deals with Moab and Ammon together. Their taunting insults against Israel and 
Judah were insults against God himself because Israel and Judah were still the people of the 
covenant - “my people.” The Moabites and Ammonites had boasted of taking territory from 
Judah and had boasted against their territory. The Lord’s determination then is to make both 
of those nations as Sodom and Gomorrah - that is, completely destroy them. Moab and Am- 
mon would become lands of salt pits and weeds, and it would be a wasteland forever. Ulti- 
mately the remnant of Judah would dominate their land. The reason was the pride and arro- 
gance of Moab and Ammon. Isaiah spoke of the same thing in Is. 16:6. Various archaeolo- 
gists, including Nelson Gleuk have uncovered ruins of ancient Moab scattered through wide 
areas. The area is still very sparsely settled. The prophet says that it will be a wasteland for- 
ever and that the gods of Ammon and Moab will be destroyed. The desired result is that ulti- 
mately the true God will be worshipped by all men. In verse 1 1 “the isles of the nations” is a 
poetic expression to speak of all the earth. 

Against Cush (Ethiopia). 2:12 

The fact that the oracle against Cush is only one verse long has caused some critics to suppose 
that this is only a fragment, or perhaps an addition made by an early editor of the text. There 
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is no objective evidence of either of these conclusions. At various times in history the Ethio- 
pians had ruled portions of Egypt, particularly Upper Egypt (the southern portion). This goes 
back as far as 1971 B.C., very close to the time of Abraham. Egypt’s twenty-fifth dynasty 
(715-663 B.C.) is known as the Ethiopian dynasty, covering about fifty-two years. It was un- 
stable, and did not encompass all of Egypt. This would place the conclusion of Ethiopian rule 
fairly close to the time of Zephaniah since his book was probably written just prior to 62 1 
B.C. His message to Ethiopia is brief and clear; “You will be slain by my sword.” The As- 
syrians under Ashurbanipal conquered Thebes in 663 B.C., effectively bringing Ethiopian 
dominance to a close. Later Thebes rebelled, regaining its independence only to be invaded 
by the Babylonians under Nebuchadnezzar. Historically and Biblically these are interesting 
events because during the time of Jeremiah some of the people of Judah were discussing the 
power of Egypt on the one hand and the power of Babylon on the other, and some decided to 
go to Egypt against the will of the Lord, Jer. 42:7-18. See also the Introduction to Zephaniah. 

Against Assyria. 2:13-15 

Since there is a connection between the Ethiopian rulership of Egypt and the conquest of 
Thebes by Assyria, commentators generally treat these sections as a single oracle. Nineveh 
was still standing when Zephaniah prophesied. 

Beginning with verse 13 the Lord says he will stretch his hand out toward the north and de- 
stroy Assyria making Nineveh utterly desolate as a dry desert. There are parallels in these 
oracles as the prophet describes the result of the wrath of God against the various nations. For 
example, the desolation of Nineveh is paralleled with that of Ashkelon. Flocks and herds will 
lie down on the ruins of Nineveh just as the land of the Philistines will be only a place for 
shepherds to graze their sheep. As Moab and Ammon will become as Sodom and Gomorrah, 
so Assyria will be destroyed and Nineveh will be a dry desert. 

After describing the desolation and fate of Nineveh, the writer adds a sarcastic statement. 
“This is the carefree city that lived in safety. She said to herself, ‘I am, and there is none be- 
sides me.’ What a ruin she has become, a lair for wild beasts! All who pass by her scoff and 
shake their fists.” 2:15 

III. The sins of Jerusalem and her leaders. 3:1-8 

Zephaniah now turns directly to Jerusalem in the next pericope. There are some similarities 
in his approach with that of Amos. After writing briefly about Israel’s neighbors and con- 
demning their evil, Amos turns to Israel and condemns them for their evil as well. So Zepha- 
niah has spoken against Philistia, Moab, Ammon, Ethiopia, and Assyria, but now he turns to 
Jerusalem. The city is arrogant, refuses correction, obeys no one, and does not draw near to 
God. The full range of her officials, both civil and religious, are guilty. 

The arrogance of the city. Her rulers, prophets, and priests are all guilty. 3:1-5 

In verses 1-2 the prophet addresses the city, presumably Jerusalem, as the city of oppression. 
Probably he is referring to the way its people had abused the poor and weak much as Amos 
and Hosea condemned the people of Samaria. Her cruelty and oppression are described as 
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defilement and rebellion. Four descriptive expressions are used. First, “She obeys no one.” 
God has revealed himself through the Law and the prophets, yet Jerusalem will not obey. Se- 
cond, “She accepts no correction.” Her arrogance prevents her from accepting even the cor- 
rection from God. Third, “She does not trust the Lord.” Arrogance and trust only in one’s 
own self go hand in hand. Yet, her trust in foreign gods of wood and stone is always evident. 
Fourth, “She does not draw near to her God.” Once again, arrogance prevents one from com- 
ing close to God because that characteristic leads one to say, “I don’t need anyone but my- 
self.” 

Verses 3-4 give us four classes of religious and civil leaders who are guilty before God. Her 
officials (also translated princes) who ought to rule with compassion and dignity are “roaring 
lions.” Her judges who ought to be the dispensers of justice and equity are like wolves, 
greedily devouring their prey. Her prophets who ought to be sources of illumination, insight, 
and truth are light (shallow and reckless) and treacherous persons. Her priests who should 
guide the people into holiness of life and awesome respect for the sacredness of God have no 
regard for the holiness of the sanctuary, and have done violence to the Law. 

Verse 5 tells us that in the midst of all this ungodliness the Lord must remain true to himself 
and he cannot violate his own righteousness. He can do no wrong, so each morning he dis- 
penses righteous judgment, and he does not fail as each new day arises. Yet, the unrighteous 
know no shame. Sin cannot be passed over unnoticed for in doing so God would not be a God 
of justice. 

The cities ignore God in spite of threats of punishment. 3:6-8 

The Lord now reminds Jerusalem of some of his past work on behalf of its people. The Lord 
says he has cut off the nations and cities which opposed Israel during their history. He has 
demolished their strongholds, and left their streets deserted. But Judah has forgotten its past 
history. The Land was not given to Israel because of Israel’s righteousness, but because of 
the consummate evil of those who then inhabited the land. God was punishing those nations. 
See Gen. 15:12-16 and Deut. 9:4-6. Some of Zephaniah’s audience would probably have re- 
membered Hezekiah’s refonns about fifty-seven years before and God’s deliverance of his 
people from the armies of Sennacherib, yet the nation had left its theological moorings and its 
historical roots. God was hopeful that those mighty works which he had done in Judah’s be- 
half would remind them of his presence among them, but it was to no avail. “They were ea- 
ger to act corruptly in all they did.” 3:7 

In verse 8 the Lord makes a declaration. He told them to wait and see how he will pour out 
his wrath against his sinful people. As in Habakkuk, the Lord addresses man’s impatience 
with God’s actions. Habakkuk wondered why the Lord did not act immediately to punish Ju- 
dah’s enemies and correct Judah’s evil and corruption. Zechariah shows the Lord telling the 
people that their own punishment will come. They were thinking, “The Lord will do nothing 
either good or bad,” (1:12), but just wait! Your punishment is certainly going to come, but in 
God’s own time. The whole world, not just Jerusalem, must finally face the consequences of 
its evil. “The whole world will be consumed by the fire of my jealous anger,” 3:8. The next 
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block however points in a positive direction. Waiting on God provides hope in times of des- 
pair. 

IV. There is hope for the future. 3:9-20 

As is the case in most of the prophetic writings, the Lord finally offers hope. Despair is not 
ultimate where there is repentance, and the prophets emphasize this. God’s wrath is against 
the evil that men do, not toward the person. God loves the sinner, and Christ died for the lost, 
but evil stirs his wrath. Therefore mercy, forgiveness and reconciliation are his ultimate 
goals. Zephaniah expresses this in this final pericope. 

A remnant will come from the nations. 3:9-10 

In verse 9 the Lord speaks of purifying the lips (language) of the people. The impurity of pa- 
gan worship or turning away from the Lord or denying him had polluted their language (lips). 
Now God would purify all of this. Charles Taylor believes that Zephaniah was anticipating a 
universal language being restored to the earth as it was in the days before the Tower of Babel 
(Gen. 11), but this misses the point of the prophet’s statement. (See Charles Taylor. The 
Interpreter’s Bible: The Book of Zephaniah, Vol. 6 (New York: Abingdon Press), 1956, p. 
1031.) Taylor’s position does not seem to be a widely accepted view. Probably, from a poet- 
ic point of view, the word “lips” better expresses Zephaniah’s thought. Isaiah, at the time of 
his vision of God, said, “Woe is me! I am ruined! For I am a man of unclean lips, and I live 
among a people of unclean lips, and my eyes have seen the King, the Lord Almighty.” When 
his lips were cleansed by the hot coal, he was told, “See, this has touched your lips; your guilt 
is taken away and your sin atoned for.” Is. 6:5-7. 

The purpose of this is “that all of them may call on the name of the Lord.” Unity of the words 
of a language is not the point, but unity of purity and devotion is the point. The prophet 
speaks of all people praising God together and working together with one consent or shoulder 
to shoulder. This comes from the figure of a yoke bringing work animals together to accom- 
plish their given tasks. Worshippers will come from all quarters. Zephaniah has just spoken 
of Ethiopia, Philistia, Moab, Ammon, and Assyria being punished, and the whole world suf- 
fering for its sins. Now, he describes universal praise of God. This, no doubt, refers to his 
vision of Gentiles as well as Jews gathering for the worship of God. By speaking of those 
“beyond the rivers of Ethiopia,” he is referring to the extremity to the south. 

There are some textual variations in verse 10 as it refers to “my worshippers” and “the daugh- 
ter of my dispersed ones.” The generally accepted text reads, “The daughter of my dispersed 
shall bring me offerings.” However, a variant reading says, “They shall bring my worshippers 
for an offering unto me.” The “they” seems to refer to the Gentile converts who would be 
bringing back “the daughters of my people” referring to the Jews. This would have the Gen- 
tile converts bringing the Jews back to the Lord which is quite different from the generally 
accepted text. In such case, the Jews themselves are the offering being brought by the Gen- 
tiles. Many commentators prefer the variant reading, and Is. 66:19-20 speaks of the Gentile 
nations bringing the Jews back to the Lord. Beyond the question of who is bringing whom to 
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the Lord, the basic message is clear. That is that all nations will come back to the Lord. This 
is God’s deep desire for human beings. 

The meek and humble will escape - they are the remnant. 3:11-13 

Verses 11-13 continue to describe the unity, tranquility and bliss of the nations returning to 
the Lord, but he applies it specifically to the remnant. “On that day” refers to the time of ful- 
fillment of these words. God’s people will no longer be put to shame because the wrongs they 
had done to him will have been removed. Those who have been arrogant and rejoiced in their 
pride have been taken away. Only the meek and humble who trust in the Lord will remain. 
The remnant will do no wrong nor will they speak lies. This is in great contrast to the situa- 
tion in which Zephaniah found himself at the time he spoke and wrote. 

This, of course brings up the question of fulfillment. Dispensationalists apply this to the mil- 
lennial reign of Christ on earth which is in contradiction to a wide variety of New Testament 
statements about the Parousia. This passage, just as many others on this topic, describes 
God’s deepest desire for his people, but it does not describe a literal reality to come. The wolf 
lying down with the lamb, the beating of swords into plowshares, the plowman overtaking the 
reaper, etc. are all symbolic of God’s blessings to those who come to him. See Is. 2:1-4, 11:6- 
9, Am. 9:12. God’s desire is that all men be perfect and holy (Matt. 5:48, Lev. 11:44 quoted 
in I Pet. 1:16 and others). This is the goal for which Christians are to strive, and this ideal is 
what Zephaniah is describing. “They will eat and he down and no one will make them 
afraid.” 3:13. 

Zephaniah’s song of reconciliation and love. 3:14-20 

The prophet now gives his final picture of the future. He envisions a golden age for God’s 
people and for the earth. It is a sort of return to Eden before sin had invaded the lives of Ad- 
am and Eve. The earth has been cleansed of sin, none of the ancient enemies of God’s people 
are threatening, and there is no more punishment for sins. Have no fear because God is with 
his nation, and they will never turn against him again. No harm can ever make you afraid. 
“On that day” there will be no despair (“your hands will not hang limp”), God will be with 
you and he will take great delight in you. His love will give you peace and tranquility and he 
will sing songs of rejoicing over his people. 

The sorrows of your past and the burdens you have borne will all be removed. Those who 
have oppressed you will have been dealt with, the lame will be rescued and those who were 
scattered from their homeland will be gathered together. In the places where you have been 
put to shame, you will now be praised. As the weary long to return, so shall those who were 
scattered be brought back home and the Almighty will honor and praise them, “when I restore 
your fortunes before your very eyes.” 3:20. 
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Chapter XXI 
Haggai 
Introduction 


For most of the Jews, the Babylonian Exile was a bitter experience. The events surrounding it 
and the return of the Jews to Jerusalem are, in some ways, comparable to the events of the ex- 
odus. In many other ways, they are in stark contrast. The books of Haggai, Zechariah, and 
Malachi form a separate group within the twelve Minor Prophets. Out of the twelve, these 
three are the prophets of the restoration. The other nine are set during the period of the Divid- 
ed Kingdom, and deal with a variety of topics ranging from social justice to political corrup- 
tion to idolatry and corrupt religious practices. In addition, there was always the threat of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian and Captivities. In addition, Jonah and Nahum attack the pagan 
practices and torturous conduct of the Assyrians and Obadiah condemns Edom’s opposition to 
Israel and its own range of sins. The setting for most of those nine books is the eighth century 
B.C. 

The exodus was the beginning of Israel as a nation, along with the giving of the Law, the ex- 
periences of the wilderness wanderings, and the conquest of Canaan. The return from exile 
had some of the same characteristics and consequences for the people of Judah. The return 
had none of the spectacular miracles of the ten plagues or the parting of the Red Sea, or the 
thundering on Mt. Sinai. The general environment of these two points of reference is com- 
pletely different, but the consequences of each have strong similarities. The people returned 
from the exile in relatively small numbers compared with the exodus. They had no supreme 
leader such as Moses, their return was not the same kind of triumph, and it had none of the 
trappings of an escape as the exodus event had. 

An important similarity between these events however was the formation and the re-formation 
of the religious and national identity of the people. The definition of Israel as a theocracy 
came with the exodus, and the new definition of Israel (Judah) as a theocracy came with the 
return from exile. The history of the return, the contents of the book of Haggai, and the events 
of the intertestamental period bring out some of these important elements. One very important 
characteristic of the returnees was their attitude toward the Law, for it was their violations of 
the provisions of the Law which brought on the exile in the first place. It is important to read 
the books of Ezra and Nehemiah in preparation for our study of Haggai. 

The Prophet 

Nothing is known about Haggai except what he says about himself in the book and two brief 
times that he is mentioned in Ezra 5:1 and 6:14. None of these give any personal insight into 
the man. We do not know if he had been part of the exiled population or if he was one of 
those left in the land at the time of the Babylonian invasion of Judah. Some commentators 
have entertained the possibility that he was a priest because of his intense interest in the re- 
building of the temple and a few things which he addresses to the priests (1:1, 14, 2:11). Oth- 
ers contend that he was simply an ordinary man whom God had chosen for a mission. 
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Historical Background to the Restoration Period 

It should be stated in the beginning that there are chronological problems which arise as we 
attempt to look at these events as a timeline. Since we do not have complete details of all of 
the persons and events involved, the exact sequence, the people involved, and some of the 
dates are open to different opinions from various chronologists. 

From the time of the entrance into Canaan through the era of the judges there was a long peri- 
od characterized by four stages; prosperity, apostasy, repentance, and deliverance. After the 
apostasy of Solomon and the division of the kingdom there was a continual downward spiral 
which was interrupted in the Southern Kingdom by a few short lived reformations, only to 
return to the idolatry of their predecessors. Joyce G. Baldwin has described it in this way. 

The whole tragic story could be summed up in the sequence: chosen, privileged, presump- 
tuous, rebellious. The defeat and captivity of the two kingdoms was a divine judgment, 
from which the nation would never recover. The carefully tended vine had grown wild 
(Isa. 5:2; Jer. 2:21), the tree had been felled (Isa. 6:13). Things could never be the same 
again. The only other event in Jewish history comparable to the exile was the destruction 
of Jerusalem in AD 70, which foreshadowed final judgment at the end of time (Matt. 24). 

(Joyce G. Baldwin, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries: Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
Vol. 28. (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press), on CD.) 

Nebuchadnezzar had led the Babylonian armies in the capture and sack of Jerusalem. This 
was the beginning of the exile of the Jews. Ps. 137 gives a picture of the wretchedness expe- 
rienced by many of the captives. On the other hand, some of the Jews found profitable busi- 
ness opportunities or political positions during this period. The policy of Nebuchadnezzar 
had been to take the most desirable people from the conquered nations back to Babylon and 
use them to build up his own country. This generally included the better educated, the crafts- 
men, and skilled workers. Most of the others were either left in the conquered lands or taken 
as slaves. 

The death of Nebuchadnezzar in 562 B.C. brought a considerable degree of chaos to the Bab- 
ylonian Empire. His son, Evil-merodach came to the throne, but he and the two following 
kings were rather weak and insignificant rulers. Finally Nabonidus came to power but crown- 
prince Belshazzar was really in charge. Both of them alienated the priestly class, and Naboni- 
dus spent much of his time in the resort cities in Arabia and Syria. Belshazzar was a profli- 
gate, wasteful, and indulgent individual, but he was considered the de facto king. All of this 
demoralized the Babylonian populace, and they were ready for a change of government. The 
drunken feast of Belshazzar (Dan. 5) describes the end of Babylonian rule and the invasion of 
the armies of Cyrus and the Persians in 538 B.C. The cultural, religious, literary, social, and 
scientific character of Babylon predated the days of the Empire, and these elements did not 
die with the demise of the Empire even though the Empire itself was somewhat short lived. 
The Babylonians left a profound imprint on the cultures of the Middle East, and their influ- 
ence is still felt in astronomy, physical sciences, and mathematics. 
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The Persians had been gaining power in the Middle East since about 548 B.C., and they actu- 
ally entered Babylon without a fight. Cyrus had already defeated Media, and went on to the 
city of Sippar (near modern day Baghdad) to capture Nabonidus. The Nabonidus Chronicle, 
first analyzed and published by archaeologists in 1882, gives some details of the Persian inva- 
sion of Babylon. With this event, the Babylonian Empire was absorbed into the Persian Em- 
pire, and Judah became a province of that empire. 

Sheshbazzar, a Jew of the exile, was the first governor of Judah (Ezra 1:8), but later, when 
Haggai was working and Darius was king, Haggai speaks of Zerubbabel as its governor (Hag. 
1:1). Many scholars believe that the names Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel refer to the same 
person. See comments on 1:1. The period of the restoration of the Jews to their own land was 
one of joy, confusion, instability, and general complexity. In the main we are given a gloomy 
picture of the plight of the Jews when they finally returned to Judah. 

The Cyrus Cylinder, discovered during the excavation of Babylon between 1879 and 1882, 
tells us that the policies of Cyrus were quite different from those of Nebuchadnezzar and his 
Babylonian successors. Cyrus wanted the captured people of all nations to return to their 
home countries, rebuild their institutions and resources, and pay taxes and tribute to the Per- 
sians. Therefore during the first year of his reign (538 B.C.) he decreed the release of the 
Jews and other nationalities, encouraging them to return to their own countries and rebuild 
their cities and reestablish their national religions. The Cyrus Cylinder states that the king 
believed that the gods of other nations would look favorably on him by this gesture, thus fur- 
ther empowering his rulership. For the Jews this included rebuilding the Jerusalem temple. 
The book of Ezra gives some details about this endeavor (Ezra 1-2). 

The returnees are thought to have arrived in Judah about 536 B.C. The rebuilding of the tem- 
ple was begun under the leadership of Sheshbazzar and later Zerubbabel is mentioned as its 
leader. Ezra says that this began during the second month of the second year after their arri- 
val in Jerusalem (Ezra 1:5-8, 3:8-9) making this about 534 B.C. A look at all of our sources, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Haggai, shows the returnees to be in very difficult circumstances, dis- 
couraged with the opposition to their endeavors, and living in some state of despair. Because 
of the opposition led in part by Sanballat and Tobiah the returning Jews decided to take care 
of their own interests, build their own houses, plant their own crops, and generally taking care 
of their own business while the rebuilding of the house of God was almost forgotten. 

In the second year of Darius, which is known to be 520 B.C., the prophet Haggai delivered his 
message to Zerubbabel, the governor of Judah, and to Joshua, the high priest, that the Lord 
wanted the people to continue the building of the temple (Hag. 1:1). Its foundation had been 
laid about fourteen years before under the leadership of Sheshbazzar, but the work had been 
suspended. Haggai encouraged the revival of the project but opposition was renewed. The 
various decrees and letters which were sent back and forth authorizing the Jews to resume the 
work are found in Ezra 5:3 — 6: 12 and 7:1 1-26 
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Date of writing 


Haggai identified the exact time of the beginning of his work as the first day of the sixth 
month of the second year of the reign of king Darius (1:1). The resumption of the work on the 
temple began on the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month of the second year of Darius (1:15). 
The second oracle was given on the twenty-first day of the seventh month of the second year 
of Darius (2:1), and the final oracle was given on the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month of 
the second year of Darius (2:20). This places his writing at 520 B.C., which is exact since 
there are external inscriptions from the Babylonian Chronicle which can be correlated with 
this. 

The message of the book 

The book has a single message - “Build the temple.” As stated above, the first wave of re- 
turnees arrived in Jerusalem at about 536 B.C. Opposition and legal injunctions caused the 
reconstruction project to be suspended. Haggai addressed his message to Zerubbabel and 
Joshua. The historical parallel to this time and these events is found in Ezra 4:24 — 6:12. Op- 
position arose again, but Darius issued a decree giving the Jews permission to continue the 
construction. 

Haggai does not write in beautiful poetic language as some of his predecessors had done, but 
he presents his message in simple prose. He makes a few statements which are quoted in the 
New Testament, particularly in the book of Hebrews as illustrative and prophetic of the Mes- 
sianic Age. 
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Haggai 

Outline 


Superscription. 1 : 1 

I. The Lord’s call to rebuild the temple. 1 :2- 1 5 

A. The Lord’s displeasure and his rebuke of the people. 1 :2- 1 1 

B. The reply and response of the people. 1 : 12-15 

II. The promised glory of the new temple. 2:1-9 

A. The Lord’s encouragement to Zerubbabel and Joshua. 2:1-5 

B. The new glory of the new temple. 2:6-9 

III. Defilement and purification. 2:10-19 

A. Contrast between the clean and the unclean. 2:10-14 

B. Judah’s sin has brought God’s penalties. 2:15-19 

IV. The final message and Zerubbabel’s significance. 2:20-23 

A. God’s judgment on the nations. 2:20-22 

B. Zerubbabel as God’s signet ring. 2:23 
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Chapter XXII 
Haggai 

Analysis and Notes 


Superscription. 1:1 

The opening of the book identifies the exact time of Haggai ’s first message as “the second 
year of King Darius, on the first day of the sixth month.” According to Jack Finegan, noted 
American archaeologist and Old Testament scholar, this translates into our contemporary cal- 
endar as August 29, 520 B.C. (Jack Finegan, Handbook of Biblical Chronology (Princeton, 
NJ: Princeton University Press, 1941), pp. 212-213. Quoted by Ralph L. Smith, Word Bibli- 
cal Commentary: Micah to Malachi. Vol. 32 (Dallas: Word Books, Publisher), 1998, on CD.) 
On the first day of each month there was a minor celebration for the Jews known as the Feast 
of New Moon. The Jews followed the lunar calendar. This was a time of sounding of trum- 
pets along with special sacrifices (Num. 10:10, 28: 11-15). On the first day of the sixth month 
there was also the Annual Feast of Trumpets. It was at this time that Haggai delivered his 
first oracle. 

Darius ruled from 522-486 B.C. As stated in the Introduction, we do not know anything about 
Haggai’s history. Zerubbabel is identified here and elsewhere as the son of Shealtiel and gov- 
ernor of Judah. Later Nehemiah has this position (Neh. 5:14). In I Chron. 3:19 there is a list- 
ing of those of the royal line who were taken into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. Jehoiachin is 
said to have had a son named Shealtiel (the eldest) and another named Pedaiah who was the 
father of Zerubbabel. This presents a difficulty because in Hag. 1 : 1 Shealtiel, not Pedaiah is 
said to be the father of Zerubbabel. In I Chron. 3:19 it appears that Shealtiel was childless. 
Shealtiel may have adopted Zerubbabel because of Pedaiah’s death or Zerubbabel may have 
been bom of a levirate marriage because of the death of Shealtiel. This was not an uncom- 
mon practice. This places Zerubbabel in the royal line from David. 

A question arises concerning the identification of Zerubbabel and Sheshbazzar. In Ezra 1:8, 
1 1 the writer states that “Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah” is given charge of the articles to 
be taken back from Babylon to Jerusalem. In Ezra 5:14-16 he is referred to as governor of Ju- 
dah and it is stated that he laid the foundation of the temple in Jerusalem. Some scholars con- 
clude that these are two individuals, and that Sheshbazzar dropped out of the picture soon af- 
ter Zerubbabel arrived in Jerusalem with a group of exiles. Others have concluded that these 
are two names for the same individual, Zerubbabel being the Hebrew name and Sheshbazzar 
the Chaldean name. This was a common practice among the Chaldeans when they conquered 
various lands. During the captivity Daniel’s name was changed to Belteshazzar, and his three 
companions were renamed Shadrach, Meshach, and Ahbed-nego (Dan. 1:7). The identifica- 
tion of Sheshbazzar and Zerubbabel is further substantiated by comparing Ezra 3:8-10, 5:16 
with Zech 4:9, “The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundation of this temple; his hands 
will complete it.” 

Joshua is mentioned as the son of Jehozadak, and as high priest, and he is mentioned almost 
every time Zerubbabel is mentioned. An interesting phenomenon arose during the intertesta- 
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mental period when the high priest occupied a high position in the civil affairs of the nation. 
This may have had its roots, in part, during the early postexilic period. Seraiah was the father 
of Jehozadak (I Chron. 6:15) and was high priest at the time the Babylonians invaded Judah 
(II Kgs. 25:18). These were descendants of Aaron, giving legitimacy to Joshua’s proper an- 
cestry as high priest. The first day of each month came to be celebrated as a holiday for the 
postexilic Jews, and that fact has caused some commentators to suppose that this first oracle 
was purposely delivered at a time when people would have been gathered for the celebration. 

I. The Lord’s call to rebuild the temple. 1:2-15 

This pericope pictures God’s monologue in reference to the building of the temple. The Lord 
is picturing the people making their statements, and his answer to their excuses for not build- 
ing the temple. 

The Lord’s displeasure and his rebuke of the people. 1:2-11 

Verse 2 represents God as speaking and quoting “these people.” They were saying that “The 
time has not yet come for the Lord’s house to be built.” Commentators generally call attention 
to the fact that the phrase “these people” is used by God rather than “my people.” The earlier 
prophets had consistently spoken of God using the phrase “my people” and this change is 
thought by some to be a mark of God’s removing himself from the people. This however ap- 
pears to be speculative. But what is meant by the comment of the people that the time has not 
yet come for the building of the temple. Jeremiah had said that it would be seventy years be- 
fore the people could return to reestablish their country (Jer. 25:11-14). Since the captivity 
began in 587 B.C. and the time of Haggai was 520 B.C., only sixty-seven years had passed. 
Many commentators believe that this may have been used as an excuse for the negligence of 
the returnees. Haggai tells them that “the Lord of hosts” wants the work completed immedi- 
ately. This expression, “the Lord of hosts” is said to have been used 247 times by the proph- 
ets. It emphasizes the absolute sovereignty of the Lord. 

Verses 3-4 give the Lord’s reply. The returnees had built ceiled houses for themselves but 
neglected building the Lord’s house. The expression “ceiled houses” is a description of a 
house completed with its roof. Most commentators also believe that this is descriptive of some 
degree of luxury since “ceiled houses” can also refer to paneled houses, and certainly Haggai 
is not criticizing the people for having a roof over their heads. 

Verses 5-6 give important observations which the people should have made about their own 
work and prosperity. The prophet uses the expression, “Give careful thought,” or “Consider 
your ways.” In the thirty-eight verses of this short book Haggai uses this expression five 
times. It is a challenge for the people to look deeply into their hearts and examine themselves. 
God had a message to them which they had overlooked. They work hard, they plant much, 
but they harvest very little. They eat but are not satisfied, they drink but are not filled, they 
clothe themselves, but are not warm, and they earn wages but have nothing left. They should 
be reflecting on the spiritual meaning of these difficulties. Take a good look at yourselves. 
Are you falling into the same pattern of ignoring the Lord as your ancestors did? Haggai ’s 
thought is rooted in the blessings and curses statements in Lev. 26 and Deut. 28. Simply put, 
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this says that good harvests will come to those who obey the Lord, and poor harvests will 
come for disobedience. When taken as an absolute, this presents many difficulties. We see 
the righteous and unrighteous suffer together because of droughts, earthquakes, and other nat- 
ural phenomena. Does the Bible teach that all suffering and deprivation come from disobedi- 
ence to God? Certainly the book of Job is against this thinking. Yet, we cannot deny that 
there are blessing-curse and obedience-disobedience principles taught in the Bible. It seems 
that the Biblical principles here are not to be taken as absolutes, but as guidelines. God bless- 
es us and we must pledge loyalty, devotion, and obedience out of gratitude, not as a manipula- 
tive action in order to get more from God. Ultimately righteous living will triumph, but our 
timetable is not necessarily God’s timetable. We must remember the Lord’s discipline, and 
his intervention in our lives might not be to our liking or our expectations (Prov. 3:11-12, 
Heb. 12:5-6). The events of Joseph’s life illustrate this. See Gen. 50:15-21. 

Verses 7-1 1 continue God’s rebuke of the people with the instructions for them to get to work 
on the temple. Once again the prophet says, “Consider your ways.” He then challenges them 
to go to the mountains and bring timber back to begin their work. Their only remedy for the 
stagnant state of affairs is for them to act, not to offer excuses or delay their response to God’s 
directives. The hills of Judea were well wooded at that time and this was called the king’s 
forest as shown in Neh. 2:8. However, Ezra 3:7 mentions that the Lebanese also provided 
logs for building. These logs were brought by sea into Joppa. Stone is not mentioned, proba- 
bly because the stones from the ruins of the previous temple could be reused. 

They are told to do this that they may build a temple in which the Lord himself would take 
pleasure and be glorified. The people are called on to get their priorities in order. Instead of 
building the Lord’s house, they had built their own houses. Verse 9 says that they had ex- 
pected much but received little, and the Lord blew away even that which they brought home. 
The expectations of the people were high as they returned to their homeland, but they easily 
forgot about the important things. They were eager to provide for themselves, but they forgot 
to express their gratitude for God’s intervention on their behalf. This they should have done 
by taking care of spiritual affairs before their own affairs. The result was, “Therefore the 
heavens above you have withheld the dew, and the earth has withheld its produce. And I have 
called for a drought on the land and the hills, on the grain, the new wine, the oil, on what the 
soil produces, on human beings and animals, and on all their labors.” They had forgotten that 
the gifts of life are the gifts from God. True gratitude and actions must go together. 

The reply and response of the people. 1:12-15 

The governor, the high priest, and the whole remnant responded to Haggai’s message from 
the Lord. The remnant was the small group of returnees who were attempting to reestablish 
themselves in their homeland. In many places the returnees are referred to in this way. Paul 
makes use of this term to describe the relatively few Jews who would ultimately accept Jesus 
as the Messiah. See Rom. 9:27 and 1 1:5. However, this should not be confused with the con- 
temporary teaching of some dispensationalists that Paul is referring to a mass conversion of 
the Jews to Christ, and a reoccupation of the land of Canaan. Paul is showing his recipients 
that just as a small number of Jews returned from the exile (the remnant), so a small number 
of Jews will come to Christ on his terms of salvation. 
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Verses 13-15 give encouragement to the people as the Lord, speaking through his messenger 
Haggai says, “I am with you.” Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the whole remnant of the people 
turned and began work on the temple on “the twenty-fourth day of the sixth month in the se- 
cond year of King Darius” (1:15). According to the calculations of Jack Finegan this was 
Sept. 21, 520 B.C. (Jack Finegan, op. cit.) meaning that work began just twenty-three days 
after Haggai delivered his first message. 

II. The promised glory of the new temple. 2:1-9 

The second oracle is given on “the twenty-first day of the seventh month” (2:1). The seventh 
month was known as Tishri, and there were four important religious events which took place 
during that month. They were: (1) New Moon on the first day, (2) the annual Feast of Trum- 
pets also on the first day, (3) Day of Atonement on the tenth day, and (4) Feast of Tabernacles 
on the fifteenth day. The New Moon was a monthly event, but the annual Feast of Trumpets 
also took place on that day. Notice that the Day of Atonement came on the tenth day of the 
month and the Feast of Tabernacles on the fifteenth day of the same month, just five days lat- 
er. The Feast of Tabernacles lasted for seven days plus a final day of solemn assembly (Lev. 
23:33-43). Later during the intertestamental period it became a very elaborate celebration, but 
we do not know the extent of its celebration by the early returnees except that it is mentioned 
in Ezra 3:1-4. 

The importance of the above description is that Haggai’s second oracle took place on the 
twenty-first day of the seventh month, placing it toward the end of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
This would probably have attracted a much larger gathering than his first oracle which took 
place at the time of a minor celebration (New Moon). 

The Lord’s encouragement to Zerubbabel and Joshua. 2:1-5 

Verses 1-2 give us the time of the oracle and the Lord’s instructions to Haggai to speak to 
Zerubbabel, Joshua, and the people. In verse 3 he asks the people if any of them saw the glory 
of the former temple (Solomon’s temple). About sixty-eight years had passed since its de- 
struction, and only a few would have been old enough to remember its grandeur. No doubt 
those few who had seen Solomon’s temple were very disappointed at the new structure. Sol- 
omon had thousands of workmen who took seven years to complete the temple (I Kgs. 7:1, 
9:10) and in the days of Haggai only a small number of workmen and limited time went into 
the building of this new temple. In I Kgs. 9:14 we are told that Hiram king of Tyre brought 
one hundred twenty talents of gold to Solomon. This is equivalent to about four and one-half 
tons of gold. In I Kgs. 6:19-21 we have a brief description of how Solomon used gold lavish- 
ly, and in and 9:26-28 it says that Hiram had his own ships bring four hundred twenty talents 
of gold from Ophir. This is equal to about sixteen tons of gold. Obviously such lavishness 
was not available to the returnees. Haggai knows their disappointment, but the Lord said, “Be 
strong all you people of the land and work. For I am with you declares the Lord Almighty.” 
Y et, the old people who had seen the previous temple must have thought of the feeble efforts 
to rebuild as insignificant by comparison. Resources were not available, and they had seen 
the glory of their temple destroyed, never to rise again, as they saw the glory of their nation 
destroyed also never to rise again. 
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These verses go to the heart of the book of Haggai. He is facing a group of people who are 
discouraged because of their limited abilities and resources, and the prophet is trying to en- 
courage them to carry on the work of God under very difficult circumstances. Three times in 
2:4 he uses the imperative admonition, “Be strong” addressing Zerubbabel the governor and 
Joshua the high priest particularly, but then all the people in general. The basis of this strength 
is, ‘“For I am with you’ declares the Lord Almighty.” Five times Joshua, Moses’ successor, 
had used the same admonition Josh. 1:6, 7, 9, 18, 10:25. Then there is God’s reminder 
through Haggai that this is what God had promised his people when they came out of Egypt. 
His encouraging statement is, “And my Spirit remains among you. Do not fear.” This is a 
reminder to us that the work of God must frequently be carried out under discouraging cir- 
cumstances when one feels almost alone and his resources are inadequate and he feels over- 
whelmed by the enormity of the task. God’s admonition to Zerubbabel and to us is, “Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my Spirit says the Lord Almighty” Zech. 4:6. 

The new glory of the new temple. 2:6-9 

Verses 6-9 have, through the ages, presented commentators with a variety of problems result- 
ing in a variety of interpretations. This is admittedly a difficult passage to understand in the 
light of both Old Testament information and New Testament teaching. Haggai represents the 
Lord saying, ‘“Once again, in a little while, 1 will shake the heavens and the earth and the sea 
and the dry land; and 1 will shake all the nations, so that the treasure of all nations shall come, 
and 1 will fill this house with splendor, says the Lord of hosts’” (2:6-7). First, as we look at 
this passage or any other, we must keep in mind the original circumstances, background, and 
addressees and ask, “What did this statement mean to the original recipients?” Was Haggai 
saying that the Lord would act in the history of the Jews at that time or are the nations around 
Judah going to be turned upside down? We see the returnees as despondent, poor, and with 
very limited resources as they faced an almost insurmountable task. They faced the rebuild- 
ing of their city, rebuilding the temple, rebuilding their worship, and rebuilding their lives. 
The Lord has offered encouragement to them and assured them of his promises. Nations of 
the Middle East such as Egypt, Syria, Assyria, Babylon, and Persia had been thorns in the side 
of Israel, and the returnees still faced terrible obstacles even though the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians were no longer a threat. Haggai is communicating the Lord’s message that they have 
not been forgotten. 

Figuratively, the Lord would shake heavens and earth, the land and the sea and bring hope 
and security back to Israel in the not-too-distant future. As always, God’s promises of such 
blessings are conditioned on people’s fidelity to the Lord. He reminds them that the earth’s 
riches and its resources belong to God, and the treasures of Israel represented by the temple 
will be returned. 

We should not take this as a literal statement as dispensationalists often do, for this would ne- 
cessitate the future reinstitution of the Law of Moses, the temple, and other things which ac- 
companied the temple sacrificial practices. The shaking of the cosmos is frequently used by 
the prophets to describe God’s spectacular intervention in the affairs of men. 
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In light of its use in Heb. 12:26-27 we must conclude that it has Messianic implications as a 
warning to those who would fall away from Christ. The writer of Hebrews says that although 
heaven and earth will be shaken, the kingdom of Christ cannot be shaken. This appears to be 
a spiritualizing of Haggai’s statement by the writer of Hebrews. 

In verse 8 the Lord states that the silver and gold are his. Ezra 6:8-12 mentions that the de- 
cree from Darius stated that the expenses for reconstruction of the temple would be borne by 
the royal treasury and that the former opponents of the builders were not to interfere any 
longer with the returning Jews. No doubt the combination of the events in Ezra and the 
statements in Haggai in verse 8 were great encouragements to the returnees. 

The expression “the desire of the nations” is now usually translated something like the RSV, 
“the treasure of all nations shall come.” Once again, the original recipients would have seen 
this as the return of the prosperity of Israel. Some commentators have interpreted this as a 
Messianic prophecy, but this seems unlikely because the expression literally means that all of 
the precious things of the nations would come into this house. We must remember that Hag- 
gai is addressing the people of his own time and is attempting to encourage them in their 
work. 

Verse 9 continues with this encouragement by stating that the glory of the new temple would 
be greater than that of Solomon’s temple. Obviously this did not take place immediately. So, 
what is the correct interpretation of the passage? Later, on this same site, Herod the Great 
built the magnificent temple which was standing during the life of Christ. Notice that Haggai 
does not represent any time schedule for the greatness of the temple. The expression “this 
house,” referring to the temple, is not limited to the builder of the temple, but the dwelling 
place of God among the people. We should see this as a generic tenn referring to God’s 
house in Jerusalem, not the builder, or the time of its building. If this is to be taken as a pre- 
diction of the Messianic Age, it could be referring to the glory of Christ who was greater than 
the temple, and the church which today is the temple of God (I Cor. 3: 16, 1 Pet. 2-12). 

III. Defilement and purification. 2:10-19 

Exactly three months after the beginning of work on the temple, Haggai’s third message was 
given. See Hag. 1:13-15 and 2:10. This date corresponds to Dec. 18 according to the calcula- 
tions of some chronologists. The first part of the message is composed of two questions to the 
priests, along with their answers. These are followed by Haggai’s conclusions. The prophet 
uses an analogy to demonstrate his point of the seriousness of the people’s neglect of their 
duties concerning the temple. The hard times they were experiencing were the result of their 
uncleanness. Their sacrifices did not offset their neglect of the house of God. It appears that 
some laxity had come in the building project, and Haggai felt that it was necessary to 
reemphasize some of the things he had previously said. 

Contrast between the clean and the unclean. 2:10-14 

Haggai approaches the priests with two questions concerning ceremonial cleanliness, both of 
which are taken directly from the Law. The priests were given the responsibility to make de- 
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cisions for the people concerning a variety of issues and ceremonial cleanliness was one of 
those areas. See Lev. 10:8-10 and Deut. 17:8-13. The first question had to do with a priest 
carrying consecrated meat (that which had been sacrificed), and a portion of the priest’s gar- 
ment touches something else. Does that which has been touched become consecrated (holy)? 
The answer is “No.” The second question was from the opposite perspective. If a person 
who was defiled (unclean) because he had come in contact with a dead body touches some- 
thing, does that object become defiled? The answer was “Yes.” In this we see that the Law 
extends farther in the direction of defilement than it does in reference to cleansing. 

In Lev. 6:27 there is a specification that if the flesh of a sacrificed animal touches some one 
that person becomes holy, but the question Haggai poses deals with the garment which touch- 
es something else. The holy flesh made the garment holy, but the holy garment could not now 
communicate its acquired holiness to another object. The next question was the reverse. If an 
unclean thing touched something or someone, would that object or person become unclean? 
The answer was “Yes.” See Lev. 21:1 and Num. 19:11, 22. Impurity passes itself to others. 

Haggai now makes his application. If the people looked back to the time when Zerubbabel 
began to lay the foundation of the temple they would see about fourteen years of neglect 
while they did nothing to rebuild the temple. Haggai’s observation is that just because they 
had reoccupied the land, and were once again offering sacrifices these things did not make 
them acceptable to the Lord. They had to build the temple as God had directed. The opposite 
was also true. They had defiled the land once again by their refusal to obey the Lord in their 
neglect of the temple. 

Judah’s sin has brought God’s penalties. 2:15-19 

Once again Haggai uses the phrase, “Give careful attention.” They had little success in their 
various undertakings, particularly agricultural. That which should have produced twenty 
measures produced only ten. Their wine vats which should have had fifty measures had only 
twenty. Blight, mildew, and hail had plagued their efforts, but they did not stop to think about 
these coming as signals from God that they should turn back to him. All of this is reminiscent 
of Haggai’s earlier oracle, 1:5-1 1. In Amos 4:9-1 1 a similar note is sounded. It is always dif- 
ficult to interpret success and failure, prosperity and hardship, but the Bible shows that obsta- 
cles in our way need to cause us to think of our relationship with God, and our closeness to 
his word. This must not be taken to mean that all prosperity is a sign of God’s approval or 
that all poverty or deprivation is a sign of his displeasure. In verse 18 once again he uses the 
expression, “give careful thought.” Although times have been tough, “From this day on, I 
will bless you,” 1:19. This day will be a turning point for you. 


IV. The final message and Zerubbabel’s significance. 2:20-23 

As is the case with some of the other prophets, Haggai concludes with hope and the promise 
of God’s blessings to his people. On the same day, Haggai received two messages from the 
Lord. There is a sort of spiritual hope in Zerubbabel. He is as God’s signet ring. 
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God’s judgment on the nations. 2:20-22 


This speech is addressed to Zerubbabel. To the people to whom Haggai spoke, this had to be 
thought of as a promise that God would intervene in their political and military affairs. The 
Lord would overturn nations, overturn thrones, shatter foreign powers, destroy chariots and 
horsemen, etc. For nations as torn and destroyed as Judah and Israel were this had to come as 
a wonderful promise. In part, it is a repeat of the thoughts found in 2:6-7. The basic message 
is that the Lord will ultimately overthrow the heathen nations. How and when he would do 
this is not addressed. Habakkuk also addressed this question. God is Sovereign, and he has 
no challengers. He does say that “In that day” Zerubbabel will be the Lord’s seal or signet 
ring. The signet or seal was in fonn of a ring or a cylinder which was engraved with the own- 
er’s name or an identifying sign or symbol. Signature lines on some contracts and the legal 
documents still have the word “Seal” under the line where the parties are to sign their names. 
In ancient days small piece of wax was placed over the sealing of a document and the signet 
ring or seal would be impressed on it. This is the imagery of the scroll with seven seals of 
Rev. 5-8. This signet is what authenticated the document and the owner. All of this would 
have been very meaningful to the people of Haggai’s day, and the imagery is frequently used 
in the Bible. Some commentators believe that at this point Zerubbabel has become a symbol 
of Christ, making this a Messianic prediction. Certainly to the people of Haggai’s day this 
would not have been in their minds. 

God is said to have “sealed us” with the Holy Spirit so that we know we are his. The seal is 
the authentication of ownership. See II Cor. 1:22, Eph. 1:13, 4:30, Rev. 7:1-3. 
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Chapter XXIII 
Malachi 
Introduction 


Joyce G. Baldwin makes an important observation concerning Malachi’s contemporary value. 

Malachi’ s prophecy is particularly relevant to the many waiting periods in human his- 
tory and in the lives of individuals. He enables us to see the strains and temptations of 
such times, the imperceptible abrasion of faith that ends in cynicism because it has lost 
touch with the living God. Even more important he shows the way back to a genuine, 
enduring faith in the God who does not change (Mai. 3:6), who invites men to return 
to him (3:7), and never forgets those who respond (3:16). 

(Joyce G. Baldwin, Tyndale Old Testament Commentaries: Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, 
Vol. 28. (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press), on CD.) 

The Man 

No one else in the Bible is named Malachi, nor is he mentioned anywhere else. The name it- 
self means “my messenger,” and the extension of the name into Malakhiytah means “messen- 
ger of the Lord.” Since the word means “my messenger,” some scholars believe that this was 
not the name of the prophet at all, but is descriptive of the book itself. That is, the opening 
statement of the book could just as well read, “The word of the Lord to Israel though my mes- 
senger.” This would mean that the author is unknown. The LXX entitles the book as 
MAAAXIAZ ( MALACHIAS ), but the first verse has the phrase ayyz'kov auxou (agge- 
lou autou) meaning “his messenger,” referring to the messenger of the Lord, when identifying 
the name of the author. The Targum of Jonathan (an Aramaic translation of the Hebrew text) 
inserts “my messenger whose name is Ezra,” but this is not considered a sustainable reading. 
Jerome (late 4 th century A.D.) also accepted Ezra as the “messenger” through whom the mes- 
sage was transmitted. Although some Old Testament scholars believe the book is anony- 
mous, none of the other prophetic books is without an identifiable author. The conclusion of 
anonymity is based on a very subjective assumption, but the message and value of the book 
would not be affected regardless of the disposition of the question of authorship. 

Date of Writing 

Malachi does not identify his time of writing by citing a king as is the case in some of the oth- 
er prophetic books. Instead, we gather information from the contents of the book to detennine 
its date. Jack Lewis gives a group of six items which contribute to our information about the 
time period, first, it is a time of earless priests (1:6 — 2:9), second, there is skepticism among 
the people (2:17, 3:14), third there are problems of intermarriage (2:11-16), fourth, the temple 
seems to be standing and sacrifices are being offered (1:7-10), fifth, Judah has a governor 
(1:8), and sixth, Edom has been destroyed (1:1-5). (Jack P. Lewis. The Minor Prophets 
(Grand Rapids, Michigan: Baker Book House, 1966, p. 82.) The conditions described fit very 
well into the time of Nehemiah/Ezra, or about 452-438 B.C. The Nabateans had driven the 
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Edomites out of their country shortly after the fall of Jerusalem, or about 586-584 B.C. The 
evidence points to a date of 445-432 B.C. for the writing of Malachi, and the majority of 
commentators accept this date, although a relatively few place it much later, about 200 B.C., 
close to the time of the beginning of the Maccabean Revolt. 

Historical Background 

Please refer to the Introduction to Haggai for a fuller description of the general historical 
background of the restoration period. The first contingent of exiles returned to Jerusalem in 
about 536 B.C. under the leadership of Zerubbabel. He was the governor of Judea under Cy- 
rus, King of Persia. The temple was rebuilt between 520-516 B.C., and a second group of ex- 
iles returned in about 458 B.C. Artaxerxes I had allowed Nehemiah to return to supervise the 
rebuilding of the walls. Nehemiah was a two tenn governor of Judah, probably dating 444- 
433 B.C., and 430-425 B.C. These dates are approximate. The book of Nehemiah describes 
conditions in Jerusalem which are similar in many ways to those described by Malachi. Since 
the first group of returnees arrived in Jerusalem about 536 B.C. and Malachi was written 
about 445-432 B.C., it means that the resettling and rebuilding of Jerusalem and Judah had 
begun about one hundred years prior to the time of Malachi. This gave time for the fervor, 
religious enthusiasm, and dedication to the Lord to decline considerably and Malachi address- 
es some of these problems. 

The Style of Writing 

In general, the prophets spoke in a direct way as they delivered their oracles from God. At 
times they spoke in the third person singular as God had directed them, but at other times they 
quoted God, using the first person singular. Malachi is somewhat different in his approach. 
His style is referred to as the “didactic-dialectic” method of speaking. The word “didactic” 
means a message, particularly one of moral-ethical content. (It comes from the Greek word 
SihaaKco ( didaskd ) meaning “to teach.” The word “dialectic” refers to debate between two 
apparently contradictory positions in an effort to arrive at truth. When seen together, these 
two words describe Malachi’s method of an imaginary dialogue between the people and God. 
A number of times he pictures the people interrupting him (God) to object. Malachi pictures 
them in this way: “You say,” “Yet, you say,” “But you say,” “You also say” (1:2, 1:6-7, 1:12- 
13, 2:14, 2:17, 3:7-8, 3:17). An example of this is seen in the familiar dialogue in 3:7-10 
where Malachi will present the question, “Will a man rob God?” He then imagines the peo- 
ple giving the answer, “How do we rob you?” The retort is, “In tithes and offerings.” Then 
comes the admonition, “Bring the whole tithe into the storehouse.” So in this there is an or- 
ganized give-and-take situation created by the prophet. Although questions and answers are 
used by other prophets, Malachi is the only one who makes extensive use of this particular 
application of the method. In later Judaism this method was frequently used by the rabbis and 
other teachers in the synagogues. In addition, the prophet also uses straight dialogue and di- 
rect messages from God to the people. 
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The Message of the Book 


The people of the Exile had returned to Jerusalem with glowing thoughts from Is. 40-55 
which painted a wonderful picture of a coming age of prosperity and God’s blessings. Haggai 
and Zechariah added to these hopes, assuring them that the rebuilding of the temple would 
bring the glory of the Lord back to their shattered nation. They built the temple and waited, 
but its glory was not as expected. What had gone wrong? One can see at a glance that the 
book of Malachi is descriptive of people who believe that God has left them, forgotten about 
them, or does not love them. God is faithful but the people seem to have expected that their 
covenant relationship with him would bring great privileges to their nation. The problem was 
that they forgot about their own personal responsibilities to God and his law. God’s promises 
are conditional. We find the same set of circumstances in all generations throughout history. 
Relationships bring privileges only when personal responsibilities are faithfully discharged. 

In some ways the returnees seem to have learned lessons from the Exile which their parents 
and grandparents had suffered. Yet over the course of years they had fallen back into the 
same patterns which had characterized their forefathers resulting in the Exile. Of course, it 
should be remembered that those who were living at the time of Malachi (c. 445 B.C.) had not 
experienced the Exile (586-536 B.C.), but their parents, grandparents, and great grandparents 
had. So Malachi addresses some very familiar topics. 

The prophet begins by affirming God’s love for his covenant people. Edom is his illustration. 
God is interested in all mankind, but his blessings are contingent upon the fidelity of man- 
kind. The people did not understand the love God had for them, or the covenant of which 
they were a part (1:2-5). They had become indifferent toward both moral-ethical and ceremo- 
nial aspects of the Law as is evidenced by their offering of blemished and diseased animals in 
sacrifice, thus failing to honor and respect God (1:6-14). The priests had failed to teach the 
people (2:1-10), and the nation had desecrated the sanctuary by marrying foreign women 
(2:10-14). Their wailing and weeping at the altar was only a demonstration of their hypocrisy 
because they had divorced and forsaken the bond of the marriage covenant (2:15-16). Malachi 
gave them fair warning from God, just as the eighth century prophets had done, but he did so 
without the threats of Assyrian or Babylonian captivities. 
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Malachi 

Outline 


Superscription. 1:1 

I. The infidelity of the priests, and their condemnation. 1:2 — 2:9 

A. God’s love for Israel. 1:2-5 

B. Rebuke of the priests and the people. 1 :6- 14 

C. A curse on the unfaithful priests. 2:1-9 

II. Condemnation for divorce and mixed marriages. 2:10-16 

III. The Day of the Lord. Israel’s indifference and skepticism condemned. 2:17 — 4:6 

A. God will come in judgment. 2:17 — 3:5 

B. Withholding tithes and offerings. 3:6-12 

C. Complaints and God’s defense of his justice. 3:13 — 4:4 

D. Closing admonition and the promise of Elijah. 4:5-6 
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Chapter XXIV 
Malachi 
Analysis and Notes 


Superscription. 1:1 

The superscription has three parts, similar to some of the other prophetic writings. First is the 
description of the book as an oracle or burden of the Lord. Second is the identification of the 
addressees - Israel. Third is the agent carrying the message - “through Malachi.” See Intro- 
duction for infonnation on the meaning of the name. It is somewhat unique that the address- 
ees are identified as “Israel.” After the division of the kingdom the term “Israel” was used al- 
most exclusively to identify the northern kingdom while “Judah” was the universal designa- 
tion of the southern kingdom. The Assyrian Captivity brought an end to the kingdom of Isra- 
el. After the fall of Samaria the designation “Israel” gradually came into use by the people of 
Judah and it took on itself more of its original meaning. Malachi uses the term three times 
(1:1, 2:11, 3:22) but also uses the term Judah three times (2:11a, 2:11b, and 3:4). See com- 
ments on those references. Commentators have speculated about the use of these terms in 1:1. 

I. The infidelity of the priests, and their condemnation. 1:2 — 2:9 

This first section of Malachi is the longest block in the entire book. It consists of twenty-three 
of the fifty-five verses of the book. He begins by representing the Lord as saying to Israel, “I 
love you.” By using his unique style, he represents the people responding, “How have you 
loved us?” The comparison of Jacob and Esau follows; “I have loved Jacob, but Esau I have 
hated.” 

God’s love for Israel. 1:2-5 

Verses 2-3a in which Malachi affirms God’s love for Israel are often taken out of context and 
are therefore greatly misunderstood especially as Paul uses them in Rom. 9:13. In it historical 
setting, one may ask, “Why did Malachi begin with this statement concerning God’s love for 
Israel?” In light of the remainder of the book, it seems obvious that the prophet wants to em- 
phasize the undying love which the Lord has for his people Israel. Through the remainder of 
the book the sufferings of the people are described, particular concerning their crop failures, 
and they are very discouraged. No doubt their questions were, “Has the Lord forgotten about 
his covenant people? Why have things not turned out the way we had anticipated?” Therefore 
Malachi’ s opening thesis is, “No, the Lord has not forgotten his people. He still loves them 
dearly. Look at the comparison of the Lord’s treatment of Edom compared with his treatment 
of Israel. There remains a monumental objective which the Lord will accomplish through Is- 
rael, not through Edom.” 

This passage does not support the theories of predestination and foreordination as interpreted 
by some, but affirms the sovereignty of God in ultimately bringing about his purpose for Isra- 
el. As the book of Romans shows, the Jews of Paul’s day misunderstood this, and consequent- 
ly misunderstood the gospel itself. The election of which Paul spoke was not the salvation of 
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one (Jacob and his descendants) and the condemnation of the other (Esau and his descend- 
ants), but the choice made by God that through Jacob, not Esau, would come the fulfillment of 
his promise to Abraham (Gen. 12:1-3), ultimately to be seen in Christ. Therefore, even before 
their birth, the Lord made what may appear to us as an arbitrary choice between Esau and Ja- 
cob. That is, the younger would be the one whom God would use to bring about his purpose. 
The terms Esau and Jacob identify the nations which came from the twin sons of Isaac. Israel 
was therefore treated differently than Edom (and other nations), not because of Israel’s right- 
eousness, but because Jacob (the nation of Israel) was to be the line of descent through which 
the Christ would come. This did not relieve Israel of its responsibility for its sins, but it did 
place them in a unique position as God instruments for fulfilling his promise to their forefa- 
thers. 

A good number of commentators believe that this is “election language,” meaning that Jacob 
was “chosen” and Esau was “not chosen,” or “My love was for Jacob but my love was not for 
Esau.” Therefore, “I have hated Esau” really means, “I have not chosen Esau.” Some of these 
explanations appear to be arbitrary alternatives to try to get away from the strength of the ex- 
pression, “Esau I have hated.” However one cannot deny Paul’s use of the expression in Ro- 
mans. He is showing that God has made choices throughout history in order to accomplish 
his eternal purpose in Christ, and as stated above, some of these choices seem to us to be quite 
arbitrary. 

In verses 3b-5 the Lord explains some of the punishments which have already come to Edom, 
and he refers to others which are coming in the future. From the time of the exodus Edom as 
a nation had opposed Israel (Num. 20:14-21), and through the centuries there had been little 
peace between the two nations. The prophets described the evil of Edom on a number of oc- 
casions. See Is. 34:5, Am. 1:11-12, Ob. 1-8. Notice that the statement concerning the “elder 
shall serve the younger” was made before the birth of the twins, but the statement “Esau I 
have hated” did not come at that time. Through the centuries the Edomites had been consist- 
ently evil and that was the reason for God’s displeasure with them. The prophets Isaiah, Jer- 
emiah, Ezekiel, Joel, and Amos all condemned them. Edom not only opposed Judah at the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, but it seems that they actually sided with the Babyloni- 
ans. See Ob. 10-16 and Ps. 137:7. 

The Edomites occupied the area south of the Dead Sea and at times they reached as far south 
as Ezion-geber on the Gulf of Aqaba. The terrain was very mountainous as Malachi says in 
1:3b. Some scholars believe that shortly after the sack of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar de- 
stroyed the Edomites on his way to Egypt, but we cannot be sure of this. Others think that 
Nebuchadnezzar only weaken Edom, but later the Nabateans came and completely drove 
them away so that they settled in the Negev. During the Maccabean Revolt the Nabatean Ar- 
abs are spoken of as being in charge of that area (I Mace. 5:24-27). We do not know just 
when this Nabatean invasion took place, but we do know that by 3 12 B.C. they were firmly in 
charge of Petra, a fonner stronghold of Edom. By that time the area became known as 
Idumea. 

The Edomites did not go unpunished for their opposition to Judah and the Hebrew nation as a 
whole. Although they said they would rebuild (1:4), the Lord said he would demolish them. 
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He called Edom a “wicked land.” Judah had returned from its exile and had rebuilt. Edom, 
the Lord said, will not return from its demolition to rebuild on any kind of permanent basis. 
The Lord will tear down whatever they rebuild. In this Malachi is showing God’s love for Ju- 
dah (Israel), and his great anger with Edom because of its continued evil. There is still no 
Edomite country as there had been prior to the Babylonian and Nabatean invasions. Malachi 
shows that God’s intervention is not limited to Israel, but he reaches out to other nations of 
the world as well. See comments on 1:11. 

Rebuke of the priests and the people. 1:6-14 

In the first section Malachi stresses God’s love for his people. In this section however he 
stresses fear. The priests have desecrated the temple and sacrifices, and they would have to 
answer to God for this. Once again Malachi begins with a sort of dialogue in order to deliver 
his message. Verse 6 states, “A son honors his father, and a servant his master. If I am a fa- 
ther where is the honor due me?” From here he goes on to show that it is really the priests 
who are holding the Lord in contempt. This statement presents a strange situation. The 
priests were gaining in influence and prestige, and they were to be the teachers of Israel. An 
unspoken question might very well have arisen among the priests toward Malachi. “By what 
authority do you come to the priests with such accusations?” Malachi ’s major premise how- 
ever is that a servant honors his master and a son honors his father, yet the priests are offering 
inferior animals in sacrifice. The broken and diseased are offered in “honor” to the Lord. 
This, Malachi says, is contemptuous. Under the Law, a son who was guilty of dishonoring, 
disobeying, or cursing his father and mother was subject to death (Ex. 21:15, 17, Deut. 21:18- 
21). In Ex. 4:22 the Lord claimed Israel as his “first-born son.” Both people and priests seem 
to be oblivious to the charge Malachi brings against them, so the prophet describes their con- 
temptuous behavior. All of this is presented in dialogue form as is characteristic of Malachi. 
As an effective comparison the prophet challenges them, “Try offering these diseased and de- 
fective animals as a gift to your governor.” The answer to this challenge is evident. Once 
again, the contemporary value of this type of situation is obvious. God is not pleased when 
we offer to him the dregs of the cup while we use the best for ourselves. 

This block of Scripture emphasizes the responsibility of those who are to provide spiritual 
leadership for God’s people. Unfortunately such leadership is often thought of as a “posi- 
tion” with the “right” to make decisions rather than the obligation to serve. Emphasis on 
one’s “authority” in a role as a spiritual leader almost always gets in the way of one’s obliga- 
tion to serve in that role. It is at this point that “leadership” easily becomes arrogant and self- 
willed. Malachi calls attention to the fact that such leaders are unmindful of their own true 
attitude toward the obligations and responsibilities of effective and true spiritual leadership. 
These ineffective spiritual leaders ask, “How have we shown contempt for your name?” The 
answer in Malachi ’s time was obvious and simple, just as it should be today. When they of- 
fered defective and diseased animals they should have known that they were treating God 
with contempt. Such “gifts” would never be offered to a business leader or a governmental 
official, but such spiritual leaders as Malachi describes feel that they can do “in church” what 
would never be considered honorable even in the secular world. Arrogance destroys true self- 
examination. 
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In verse 10 the prophet continues his thought by saying he wished that there was even one 
among them who showed honor toward God, shutting the temple doors so that no one would 
be able to light the fire of the altar to offer such contemptible sacrifices to God. Better to just 
stay home than to desecrate God’s worship. Verse 11 shows God’s complete disgust with 
such practices as Malachi describes, but the verse also presents some difficulties of interpreta- 
tions. The expression “my name will be great among the nations” occurs twice in the verse, 
and the peculiarity is that the grammatical form allows this to be either present or future tense. 
It could therefore express either a future or present condition. Most English translations, with 
the exception of the RSV and NRSV, express this in the future because there is no indication 
that the name of the Lord was great in the Gentile world of Malachi’s day. Some consider 
this to be referring to a time when the Lord’s name would be honored throughout the world, 
namely the Messianic Age. This could not have been in the minds of the original readers 
however because the context does not support it. Nevertheless it needs to be said that from a 
New Testament point of view it is easy to see how Christian interpreters would see a veiled 
prediction of the universal knowledge of God throughout the world during the Messianic Age. 
Those who defend the present tense translations claim that this could refer to the Jews of the 
Diaspora, but at Malachi’s time even the Diaspora could not be considered a world-wide in- 
fluential phenomenon. 

Another interpretation is that the prophet is speaking of the world-wide practice of heathen 
nations to honor their gods, even more honestly than Israel honored the Lord. This interpreta- 
tion need not indicate Malachi’s approval of all religions, but a comparative remark that even 
the heathens have greater respect for their own god-figure than the Israelites had for the Lord. 
This interpretation has led some to a sort of universalism and a conclusion that all religions 
are acceptable to God as long as they honor the god in whom they believe. Robert C. Dentan, 
among others partially embraces this position, stating, “The picture exactly describes the 
elaborate and universal worship of the heathen whose sincerity and meticulousness in carry- 
ing on the cult of their gods is contrasted with the Jews slovenly indifference to the worship of 
the only God. . . [Malachi] should not be denied the credit of having given the most generous 
estimate of foreign religion to be found in the Old Testament.” (Robert C. Dentan, The Inter- 
preter’s Bible: The Book of Malachi, vol. 6, (New York: Abingdon Press), pp. 1128-1129.) 
A uniquely Roman Catholic interpretation, though not held by all Catholic scholars, is that it 
is referring to the time when the Mass will be offered all over the entire world. That is, that 
during every hour of every day, somewhere in the world the Catholic Mass is being offered. 
Once again, we must begin by looking to the original context and situation in which this 
statement was made. 

In verse 13 the people are complaining about how burdensome are the requirements of the 
Lord. Such complaints are evidence of their lack of love for God. Serving those we love 
deeply, such as family members, is not seen as a burden, but as an opportunity to express, in 
our actions, our love and devotion to them. 

Linally in verse 14 the prophet pronounces a curse on those who “cheat” in their offerings. 
This appears to have been addressed to the people in general, not just to the priests because 
the prophet speaks of those who make a vow to bring their perfect animals. Although they 
have animals which qualify under the provisions of the Law, and they vow to give them in 
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sacrifice, they end up holding them back, offering the blemished animals instead. See also 
Eccl. 5:4-5 where the writer says that it is better not to vow than to vow and not pay. Once 
again the Lord is pictured as saying, ‘“I am a great king,’ says the Lord Almighty, ‘and my 
name is to be feared among the nations.’” Ten times in this book the prophet uses the term 
“name,” and all ten times he is referring to the Lord. It is difficult to over emphasize the im- 
portance which the ancient world attached to the name of God or their gods. In the Old Tes- 
tament the name of a person described the basic character of that person. Hence, there were 
important name changes given in Scripture, e.g. Abram changed to Abraham, Sarai changed 
to Sarah, and Jacob changed to Israel. With reference to God, the name was of even greater 
importance. “Those who know thy name put their trust in thee” (Ps. 9:10). When the Lord 
told Moses to go back to Egypt, Moses anticipated that the Israelites would want to know the 
name of the God who sent him. Ex. 3:13-14. In both the Hebrew and Greek texts the name of 
God is held in reverence by the copyists. The Masorets who copied the Old Testament texts 
would not write the name of God with a pen freshly dipped in ink, and in the New Testament 
the nomina sacra - sacred names - were abbreviated rather than written out. In the Greek 
texts this included more than just the names of God, Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, etc. Lor the 
Jews especially, there was a sanctity to the name of God which remains with the Jewish peo- 
ple even to the present day. In respect for that name the word is never to be pronounced by 
human lips. 

A curse on the unfaithful priests. 2:1-9 

Malachi is not instructing the priests in this block as much as he is condemning them, and 
warning them of God’s displeasure. Because of their desecration of the name of God, the 
Lord says that he will “curse your blessings” (2:2). Customarily the priests would pronounce a 
blessing on the people as in Num. 6:22-27 and elsewhere. Malachi says that such blessings 
will recoil and become curses from God. God had changed Balaam’s attempted cursing into a 
blessing (Num. 22 — 24), and Malachi says that the Lord will change the priests’ blessings in- 
to curses. So grievous was the sacrilege of the priests that the Lord said he would spread the 
dung of the sacrificial animals on the faces of the priests making the offerings. The dung was 
supposed to be burned outside the camp, and this is what Malachi is referring to when he says 
“you will be carried off with it.” See Ex. 29:14, Lev. 4:11-12, Mai. 2:3. This is very strong 
language used to describe the priests’ total disregard for the sanctity of worship and the holi- 
ness of the sacrifices. 

Verses 4-9 describe the sanctity of the covenant God made with Levi. This is an ideal of 
which Malachi is speaking, and it becomes symbolic. Lrequently the names “Levi” and “Aa- 
ron” were used to refer to the entire priestly class. The covenant with Levi is certainly intend- 
ed to be a generic term as in Num. 25:10-12 when the Lord spoke of making a covenant of 
peace with Phinehas the grandson of Aaron (and son of Eleazer). This Phinehas should not be 
confused with the son of Eli by the same name. In this statement God is telling the priests of 
the reverence, honor, and integrity intended from the very beginning that the priests were to 
have in executing their duties. These things had been grossly violated. 

Unfortunately there was a great contrast between the ideal and the real. Deut. 33:8-10 speaks 
of the teaching function of the priests, but they had failed in this also. Actually, the teachings 
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of the priests had led many astray. The role of a teacher carries great responsibility, and it 
must not be taken lightly, Jms. 3:1-2. It would be difficult to over emphasize the importance 
of this not only in Malachi’s day but in our own as well. The priests had corrupted God’s 
covenant with Levi, and the price to be paid was that they would be despised and humiliated 
in the sight of all the people. But, in spite of the covenant violations of the priests and the 
people, God would always be faithful to the promise he had made under the covenant with 
Abraham and his descendants. 

II. Condemnation of divorce and mixed marriages. 2:10-16 

Malachi moves to a different but related topic, i.e. the mixed marriages and divorces among 
God’s people. Contemporary western society has come to accept infidelity and divorce as the 
social norm, and no apologies are generally made in such cases. The entertainment industry 
in the United States has made massive contributions to this corrupt attitude, and the Christian 
religion has suffered immeasurably from this laxity. The dangers of foreign marriages were 
not matters of ethnicity or racial purity, but of fidelity to God. Israel was to be the nation 
through whom the Messiah would ultimately come, and God was particular that the nation not 
be led astray by the influence of foreign marriages. The results of Israel’s violations of this 
principle are easily seen, particularly by going back to the days of Solomon. It must be noted 
that under the Old Covenant God dealt with Israel in a very different way than he did with any 
other nation. 

Malachi begins by stating a broad principle, but he does so in the form of a question; “Have 
we not all one Father?” (2:10). No Jew would have objected to that, for all Jews saw them- 
selves as the children of God and their nation as God’s own people. The prophet is not claim- 
ing that there is a sort of universal brotherhood of all mankind over the entire world, but is 
addressing his own people, Israel. Why should there be the profaning of one’s vows or the 
betrayal of one’s fellows? Why is there the violation of the covenant of which we are all a 
part? After all, God is the father of each of us, and we are brothers. He is the Creator, and we 
are his creation. 

Verses 11-12 state that Judah has broken faith, violated the covenant, and desecrated the sanc- 
tuary by committing detestable things. These things have been brought about, at least in part, 
by the mixed marriages among the people. For the man who does this, Malachi asks that the 
Lord cut him off from Israel even though he is a worshipper of the Lord. Going all the way 
back to the encounters which the people of Israel had with the women of Moab at the time of 
exodus, the men of Israel had trouble with their relationships with foreign women. This was 
especially pronounced with Solomon who married many foreign women, and through them 
idolatry became entrenched in the nation. IsraeFs mixture with foreign religions, cultures, and 
immoral values became a key ingredient in its downfall. Boaz married Ruth, a Moab woman, 
but she had forsaken her foreign god Chemosh to embrace the God of the Hebrews; “Your 
people will be my people, and your God my God” Ruth 1:16. Malachi puts his finger on the 
problem when he says that men of Israel were marrying foreign women whom he says are 
daughters “of a foreign god.” Mai. 2:11. See Ex. 34:15-16 where such marriages are forbid- 
den. In such a marriage, the principle of cultural borrowing played an important role. Where 
two different cultures are near or adjacent to each other they tend to borrow the religious, so- 
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cial, and cultural practices of each other. Cultures which are more lax in their morals invaria- 
bly absorbed the cultures which have more restrictive morals. Therefore Israel was under a 
constant threat when the people mixed with the other nations. One of the primary reasons was 
that sexual promiscuity was pennitted and even promoted among most pagan nations. Ezra 
strongly condemned the priests and Levites of his day because they too were participating in 
mixed marriage (Ez. 9:1-2). Since Malachi had just mentioned the corruption of the priest- 
hood, it may be that he also has the priests in mind in his renunciation of the sexual conduct 
of the people. 

Verses 13-14 sound a little like the eighth century prophets who denounced the people who 
were oblivious to their infidelity, yet they cried beside the altars wondering why God was not 
giving them good crops and prosperity. This is a description of an excessive display of emo- 
tion by those whose worship is shallow and borders on being meaningless. 

Malachi creates a dialogue in this pericope picturing the plight of the people whose sacrifices 
God will not accept. The prophet then says, “You ask, ‘Why?’ It is because the Lord is acting 
as the witness between you and the wife of your youth, because you have broken faith with 
her, though she is your partner, the wife of your marriage covenant.” Mai. 2:13. Not only had 
some of them married foreign women, but in addition, some had been unfaithful to their 
wives. The Code of Hammurabi (1792-1750 B.C.) gave instructions for marriage, referring to 
it as a legally binding contract. In Israel it was much more than this. It is referred to as a 
covenant to which the Lord was a party. It was not simply a legal contract. In the contempo- 
rary secular world marriage is generally viewed simply as a contract, and it can therefore be 
dissolved by the consent of the parties. 

Verses 15-16 give a brief summary of the Lord’s attitude toward marriage and divorce. It is 
the spiritual dimension of marriage which gives stability to the home, not the legal contractual 
obligations. There are some translations problems with verse 15. The KJV, NKJV, ASV 
translates the first part of the verse generally like this: “And did he not make one, although he 
had the residue of the Spirit?” Somewhat different are the RSV and NRSV, which have the 
wording generally like this: “Has not the one God made and sustained for us the spirit of 
life?” Old Testament textual critics say that the Hebrew is obscure at this point and the exact 
wording of the text is difficult to ascertain. It is therefore important that the verse be seen as 
part of Malachi ’s general teaching on marriage as found in the context. Looking at one inter- 
pretation we conclude that Malachi is stating that the one God made both man and woman. A 
different translation could emphasize that God made man and woman one within the marriage 
relationship. There are other interpretations also advocated by other commentators. The sense 
of the passage seems to be that God has made husband and wife one flesh (Gen. 2:23-24), and 
that is not to be broken through infidelity and divorce. There are many practical reasons why 
God desires stability in the home. The simple fact is that God wants the children of every 
marriage to be secure. The conclusion in verse 15 is, “So guard yourself in your spirit, and do 
not break faith with the wife of your youth.” When the physical and passionate aspects of 
marriage have no link to the spiritual foundation of the relationship, marriage becomes as un- 
stable as mankind’s physical and passionate desires. This plays a major role in today’s dete- 
rioration of marriage and home life and in male-female relationships in general. Malachi 
asks, “Has not the Lord made them one? In flesh and spirit they are his.” 
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Verse 16, the final verse of this pericope, brings a climax to his statements about the sanctity 
of marriage. It is simply, ‘“I hate divorce,’ says the Lord God of Israel, ‘and I hate a man's 
covering himself with violence as well as with his garment,’ says the Lord Almighty. ‘So 
guard yourself in your spirit, and do not break faith,”’ 2:16. Malachi saw the deterioration of 
the family as a major threat to the recovering nation of Israel. This literally reads, “If he hates 
send [her] away,” but translators are in agreement that the sense of the passage is, as stated in 
the NIV, “I hate divorce.” 

III. The Day of the Lord. Israel’s indifference and skepticism condemned. 2:17 — 4:6 

Malachi addresses the age old problem of divine sovereignty VS. the human concepts of jus- 
tice just as Habakkuk (Hab. 1:2-4) and Jeremiah (Jer. 12:1) had done. Why do the wicked 
prosper while the righteous suffer? Malachi, like other Biblical writers, does not attempt a 
logical explanation of this because logic cannot answer the question, and such an explanation 
would appeal only to the mind and not to the spirit and faith. But the people of Malachi ’s day 
had become cynical and unbelieving feeling that this was a fruitless inquiry. Consequently, 
they had decided that it was good to be evil, and evil to be good. Goodness in their minds did 
not produce what they expected and thought they deserved, but evil people were the ones who 
were prospering. Right and wrong had ceased to mean anything to them and God could not 
be what he claimed to be because he did not operate as his creatures thought he should. This 
attitude toward the existence of God usually results in people becoming a sort of moral/ethical 
law unto themselves, or they depend on society to make the decisions as to what constitutes 
acceptable moral and ethical conduct. 

God will come in judgment. 2:17 — 3:5 

Verse 17 introduces the remainder of the book. Unlike Habakkuk, the people to whom Mala- 
chi addressed his work had allowed their conflicts with God’s justice to lead them into unbe- 
lief instead of trusting in God’s sovereignty. Contemporary mankind frequently falls into this 
same trap. Once again, we are reminded that God’s ways are not our ways, and God’s time- 
line is not man’s timeline. There is a cynicism in their question (2:17b), “Where is the God of 
justice?” God’s weariness with the people was not because of their inquiries, but because of 
their constant faithlessness - evil is good and good is evil (2:17). 

In 3:1-5 God begins giving his response, which continues through the remainder of the book. 
From a New Testament perspective some commentators see the messenger in 3:1 and 4:5 as 
the promise of the coming of John the Baptist before the Messiah appears. (See Lk. 1:11-17, 
Mt. 11:7-11. See also Is. 40:3-5, Mk. 1:1-3, and Lk. 3:1-6 and the comments below on Mai. 
4:5-6.) The New Testament interpretation of Malachi’s statement is certainly its ultimate 
message, but we must also confront its meaning in the immediate Old Testament context and 
ask, “What did this mean to the people of Malachi’s time?” 

The expression in 3:1, “my messenger” is the same as in 1:1 where the name “Malachi” is 
found. See Introduction to Malachi concerning the man and his name. The prophet may be 
simply affirming the fact that God would send his messenger, perhaps this prophet himself, 
before he will send one to come to his temple. There can be little doubt that to the people of 
Malachi’s day the temple which the returnees had rebuilt would have been in their minds ra- 
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ther than seeing this as a Messianic prophecy. We cannot determine the identity of the mes- 
senger of 3: la or the covenant messenger of 3: lb in the minds of Malachi’s original readers. 

In 3:2-5 the prophet identifies the Levites as the objects of God’s judgment - they would be 
refined as gold and silver are refined by fire. This would result in offerings of righteousness 
being brought to the Lord as in days gone by. This is directly connected to the messenger and 
the coming of the Lord, so it seems evident that the prophet is speaking of an event to take 
place within a relatively short period of time. We do not have enough information to deter- 
mine either the time or the event of which he is speaking, but some commentators believe that 
Malachi himself may be the “messenger” since his name means “my messenger. Unfortunate- 
ly, many conservative commentators become so absorbed with the possible Messianic predic- 
tive aspects of this passage that there is little attention given to its meaning to Malachi’s im- 
mediate audience. 

Since Malachi had addressed the corruption of the priests, we are assuming that the tenn “Le- 
vites” in 3:3 is also speaking of the priests. What did Malachi’s words communicate to his 
audience? The temple as it stood in Malachi’s day was a disappointment to many of the re- 
turnees at the time it was built, but the corruption of the sacrifices had become a desecration 
of that temple. Malachi’s original audience would probably have included this in their per- 
ception of his message. This would mean that in some way the Lord would make his presence 
of judgment known in his temple. 

It was not unusual for God’s judgments and God’s presence to be linked. The Levites would 
be purified and the sacrifices which were brought into the temple would be as the Law speci- 
fied. The offerings of Judah and Jerusalem would then be pleasing to the Lord. This was 
God’s intent for the people. The sorcerers, the adulterers, the perjurers, those who oppress 
widows, and other violators of the covenant would be judged quickly. Other prophets such as 
Isaiah and Jeremiah had painted glowing pictures of God’s ultimate plan for his people upon 
their return from exile. Malachi still holds out that hope. 

Withholding tithes and offerings. 3:6-12 

Verses 6-7 could be the conclusion of the previous pericope, and some commentators place it 
there, or it might fit well as an introduction to the next block. In spite of God’s judgments 
against evil, his ultimate goal is to carry out his promise to Abraham. Reaching all the way 
back to Israel’s forefathers, God reminds his people of their wayward conduct. Malachi once 
again uses his dialogue style. The Lord appeals to the people to return to him, but they ask, 
“How are we to return?” This is followed with the familiar phrase, “Will a man rob God? 
Yet you rob me.” The prophet pictures the people asking, “How do we rob you?” and the re- 
ply is “in tithes and offerings,” following this statement with a general application and warn- 
ing. 

Much of Malachi’s message has been God’s plea for his people to return to him, offer pure 
sacrifices, and be faithful in their marriages. Yet, when challenged by the prophet concerning 
their return they are once again oblivious to their alienation from the Lord. Their departure 
from God is evident in the fact that they are withholding their tithes and offerings. Earlier 
Malachi pictured the people mourning at the altar and flooding it with tears because God no 
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longer paid attention to their offerings. Their problem was that they still did not see their own 
moral-ethical faults. In plain language the prophet instructs them to bring the whole tithe into 
the storehouse and God would shower them with blessings. Frequently in the Old Testament 
God links his blessings to the obedience of his people. The underlying principle is that God 
blesses our obedience, but this ought never to become a formula for detennining whether or 
not God is pleased with our lives. Part of their prosperity would be that God would prevent 
pests from devouring their crops and the surrounding nations would see their richness. 

We do not know the origin of tithes (giving one tenth) in the ancient world, but it dates back 
to very early times. It is first mentioned in the Bible when Abraham gave tithes to Melchize- 
dek, Gen. 14:20. At Bethel (Gen. 28:22) Jacob promised to give tithes to God if the Lord 
would prosper his journey. In Lev. 27:30 a tithe of everything from the land was “holy to the 
Lord,” and was intended for the support of the Levites (Num. 18:21-24). The Levites in turn 
were to give a tithe to the priests for their support (Num. 18:25-29). At various times during 
their history the Israelites had neglected this, and reforms sometimes emphasized the im- 
portance of the tithe. See II Chron. 31:11-12, Neh. 10:37-38. 

Complaints and God’s defense of his justice. 3:13 — 4:4 

Malachi once again challenges those who complain against God because of their lack of pros- 
perity. They are thinking, “What’s the use of serving God?” This is the last time he will use 
his dialogue style of argumentation. He begins with God’s statement that the people have 
said some harsh things against him. The response of the people is, “What have we said 
against you?” Two specific things are mentioned by the prophet, but the second one really has 
two parts. First, they have said that it is useless (vain) to serve the Lord, second they ask, 
what is the profit in keeping the ordinances of the Lord or to go about mourning, presumably 
in sorrow for their rebellion against God. Three strange “blessings” are imagined in verse 15. 
The people say, “We call the arrogant blessed, we see the evildoers prosper, and those who 
challenge the Lord escape.” If we look closely at verses 13-16 we see that the words could 
come from either the unbelieving and cynical people or from the frustrated righteous people 
who are trying to renew their faith, but are faced with barriers. They are groping after the 
Lord, talking to each other, and they fear God. The Lord listens and hears them, and a re- 
membrance of them was written in a scroll for they feared and honored the name of the Lord. 
This symbolic writing of the names of God’s people in a scroll goes back to very early times. 
Not only was it practiced among the Israelites but it was also customary in other nations of the 
Middle East. The Persians wrote in a book the names of people who were to be honored by 
the king. See Esth. 6:1, Ex. 32:32-33, and Ps. 56:8-9, 69:27-28. 

Verses 17-18 extol the position of the faithful Israelites whom the Lord will protect, honor, 
and spare as his treasured possession. This is in contrast with those who will be punished be- 
cause of their infidelity. “You will again see the distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked, between those who serve God and those who do not” 3:18. Such contrasts appear 
frequently among Biblical writers. 

In 4:1 our prophet continues his general topic stating that “Surely the day is coming” when 
the ungodly will be punished. Six times Malachi uses the word “day,” and each time it is 
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connected in some way to judgment against the wicked (3:2, 3:17, 4:1a, 4:1b, 4:3, and 4:5). 
This does not refer to a final judgment as an eschatological event, but it describes the Lord’s 
intervention in personal and national affairs in order to bring about his will. See 1:5. He uses 
the imagery of fire burning up the stubble which represents the arrogant and the evildoer. The 
contrast is that “for you who revere my name, the sun of righteousness will rise with healing 
in its wings” 4:2. The word translated “wings” may also mean beams of light or rays of light. 
This seems to make better sense. Many of the ancient church fathers from Justin (A.D. 140) 
forward believed that this referred to Christ, and from a New Testament or Christian point of 
view we might rightfully suppose this to be symbolic of the Messiah. However, since this is 
the only place in the Bible where the expressions “sun of righteousness” and “healing in its 
wings” appear there is no reason to suppose that Malachi’s original readers would have 
thought of this as Messianic. Both Old Testament and New Testament use healing as a meta- 
phor for man’s forgiveness and the reconciliation of man to God. John uses this in Rev. 22: 1 - 
2. The prophet describes this time (“day”) as a time of joy and freedom, and pictures it as 
calves being taken out of the confinement of their stalls, leaping and enjoying their new found 
liberty. The sense of this passage is that God’s promises will ultimately be fulfilled, and God 
will guide his people through their trials and problems to a time of prosperity and tranquility. 
However, the reality was (and is) that they must return to the Lord. Verses 3-4 follow this 
general motif. 

Closing admonition and the promise of Elijah. 4:5-6 

Although the Hebrew Scriptures end with the Writings, our Old Testament ends with the Mi- 
nor Prophets and God’s promise of the return of Elijah. The New Testament Scriptures iden- 
tify Elijah as John the Baptist. Just as the people of Jesus day expected a literal return of the 
Old Testament prophet, so we have to conclude that Malachi’s original audience certainly 
must have thought of it in that light. However, there may be a veiled Messianic ring to Mala- 
chi’s statement, even in its original context. Elijah is the only one of the prophets of Israel 
who did not die (II Kgs. 2:9-14), so it is evident that he could have occupied a unique place in 
the thoughts of Israel. It is certain that this was true in the Judaism of Jesus’ day. After the 
scene of the transfiguration the apostles questioned Jesus about Elijah and the then current 
teachers of the Law concerning Malachi’s statement. Jesus then explained that this was John 
the Baptist. See Matt. 17:10-13 and Lk. 1:11-17. Malachi speaks of that day as being the 
“great and dreadful day of the Lord.” In this he emphasizes the great punishment of those who 
refuse to return to the Lord. 
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